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MVHE dates of most of Shakespeare's 
plays are questions, as a rule, of an- 
tiquarian interest. But if the date of the 
composition of Twelfth Night be really 
almost coincident with that of Hamlet, 
then we have considerable and welcome 
light on the personal character of Shake- 
speare. The date of the first quarto of 
Hamlet, the earlier version as printed, is 
1603; the second quarto is of 1604. Now 
Twelfth Night was probably produced 
for the first time on January 5, 1601-2. 
At that time there was a barrister named 
John Manningham, of the Middle Tem- 
ple, and this barrister kept a diary, now 
in the British Museum. He wrote there- 
in: ‘‘ At our feast we had a play called 
Twelve Night, or what you will, much 
like the Comedy of Errors, or Meneechmi, 
in Plautus, but most like and neere to 
that in Italian called Inganni. A good 
practice in it to make the stewart believe 
his lady widdowe was in love with him, 
by counterfayting a letter as from his 
lady in generall termes, telling him what 
shee liked best in him, and prescribing 
his gesture in smiling, his apparaile, and 
then, when he came to practise, making 
him believe they tooke him to be mad.” 
Now Manningham’s diary does not pos- 
itively demonstrate that Twelfth Night 
was a new play in 1601-2, but this is 
highly probable, while it is natural to 
suppose that Hamlet was nearly contem- 
porary with the date of its appearance in 
quarto—‘‘ had then, in all probability, 
been recently composed,” says Mr. Halli- 
well Phillipps. At that very date Shake- 
speare was obviously thriving in worldly 
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matters, for he bought one hundred and 
seven acres of land near Stratford-on- 
Avon, and also ‘‘a poffle or pendicle” 
near New Place. All these combinations 
are interesting, if they are accurate, be- 
cause they demonstrate that Shakespeare, 
when he composed Hamlet, was not in 
that green sickness of pessimism which 
is now so popular among the literary, 
He was not vexing his soul about the 
way of the world, and the ways of its 
Maker, and the fortunes of man, to the 
exclusion of a wholesome natural glad- 
ness and a healthy interest in his own 
affairs. 

The man who wrote Twelfth Night, 
and who put his gains into land, did not 
despise our little life, and was not himself 
in Hamlet’s vein. I cannot believe that 
Shakespeare was ever one of those lugu- 
brious poets and romancers who see ey- 
erything draped in black, and insist on 
fixing their dreary smoked spectacles over 
the eyes of the public. If in the reflec- 
tions of the Prince of Denmark he was 
exhausting the possibilities of pessimism, 
he was also, in his Toby and Maria, mak- 
ing the gladdest and most buxom mirth 
that can cheer the heart of man. In 
truth, Shakespeare, when a tragedy was 
called for, made it tragic, and when a 
comedy was in demand, made it merry, 
and there was an end of it. Mr. Ruskin 
has attempted to convince us that The 
Bride of Lammermoor is gloomy because 
Scott wrote it in physical agonies which 
darkened his intellect. It is gloomy be- 
cause the chosen topic is gloomy, and be- 
cause the author wrote in sympathy with 
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THE DUKE.—Acet 1,, Scene 1 


it, as was natural. necessary, and artistic. 
But, at the same time, and under the same 


cruel infliction, he wrote of Dugald Dal- 
getty, and Wamba the son of Witless, 
and the jolly company of Robin Hood 


aud the holy clerk of Copmanhurst. Nei- 
ther Scott nor Shakespeare yielded to the 
temper of Mrs. Gummidge and the mood 
of Mr. Augustus Moddle. Both were 
vlithe, and were buying lands, which to 
both were probably much more matter of 
heart-felt concern than their literary per- 
formances. 

Both knew what melancholy is, and 
had faced that sphinx, and the black veil 
behind which Miss Catherine Morland 
expected to find ‘‘the skeleton of Lau- 
rentina.” But neither of them was him- 
self gloomy, neither was detached from 
this life in which we are to wear a smile, 
and to make the best of it. They could 
turn from Hamlet and Ophelia, from the 
Master of Ravenswood and Lucy Ash- 
ton, to Sir Andrew Ague-cheek and Mal- 
volio, to the immortal Rittmeister and 
Friar Tuck. Nothing shall persuade me 
that Shakespeare had long years of bile, 
and the reverse is actually demonstrated, 
if Twelfth Night is contemporary with 
Hamlet. Shakespeare never was a Leo- 
pardi or a Chateaubriand. He saw life 
too steadily, aud too much as a whole, this 
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mellow glory of the British stage. If 
the public wanted ** something very deep,” 
there it was for them—a King Lear or an 
Othello; if a revel was called for, there 
was Twelfth Night or As You Like It— 
both comedy and tragedy yielding their 
masks to cover the wise, the kind, the 
glad face which evades us, about which 
we only know that it was full of all wis 
dom and a!l kindness, all knowledge of 
human need, all sympathy with man’s 
every emotion. 

Being absolutely wedded to As You 
Like It, and ready to do battle for Rosa 
lind with all comers, I would not go so 
far as Mr. Halliwell Phillipps, and call 
Twelfth Night ‘** the perfection of English 
comedy, and the most fascinating drama 
in the language.” But few will place 
Twelfth Night lower than second in their 
list of the master’s comedies. 

‘*The cockpit, galleries, boxes, all are full 

To hear Malvolio, that cross-gartered gull,” 


says Leonard Digges, in the verses which 
seem to have been meant to appear in the 
first folio. The piece was wonderfully 
popular from its first appearance, and is 
not only rich in the best of Shakespeare’s 
poetry and wit, but also singularly free 
from those Elizabethan drolleries which 
we can only enjoy historically. The 





TWELFTH 


mirth is of ail time, with no passing con- 
temporary stamp. The whole plot turns 
on that delicious discomfiture of a prig 
vhen he does not find himself taken seri- 

isly. Asa rule,in eomedy our sympa- 

‘ies are, more or less, with the duped one, 
with M. Poureceaugnac, with George Dan- 
din. ‘Simplicity is no small part of a 
noble nature,” and simplicity at least these 


inlucky characters possess. They are bet- 


OLIVIA AND VIOLA.— det /., Scene V 


ter and more natural than the people 
who make butts of them. But Malvolio 
is simply an example of the ideal ass, the 
grave, solemn, self-satisfied person who 
generally succeeds wondrous well in life, 
and gets himself taken at his own enor- 
mous estimate. He is the prize official 
character. In politics, in art, in literature, 
how many Malvolios we have known! 
They become mayors and cabinet minis- 
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ters and editors of important reviews, 
They impose themselves on the world, 
they get into the Academy, their mon- 
strous dull books are respectfully treated, 
and we sigh for Sir Toby and Maria, 
Shakespeare has not elsewhere let him- 
self go so free in a fine young contempt 
for profound, fortunate, well-considered 
dulness. Verily, had it not been for Sir 
Toby and Maria, one knows not to what 
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heights Malvolio might have climbed in 
Illyria. Everything seemed open to so 
rare and solemn a self-conceit, such a 
dignified imbecility. Then these merry, 
unscrupulous people pricked the bubble. 
Among Shakespeare’s scamps, a race to 
which he was devoted, after Sir John, 
Sir Toby is the prince. Sir Toby is a 
gentleman, though he does not live elean- 
ly; he is exceedingly shrewd, and under- 
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MARIA, SIR ANDREW, AND SIR TOBY Ad I 


stands his world; he is brave, and ready 
with his sword, and he is the very soul of 


humor. Had I 


countess,” 


Olivia, ‘‘a_ rich 
it is not to the sighing Duke, 
nor to a pretty boy, that I should have 
given my heart, but to rare Sir Toby. He 
was not a marrying man, not a lady's 
man, he would not have been a good 
husband in any sense, but, enfin, he has 
given me medicines to make me love him. 
The paradise of people of letters will be 
mournfully incomplete if our favorites 
that never were born are not there, 
among the other happy shades, in rai- 
ment woven of the rose and purple of 
sunset. There would one be in what joy- 
ous company, purpureo bibens ore nectar, 
with the Fat Knight, and Friar John of 
the Funnels, with Bucklaw, and Porthos, 
with Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, practising 
that back-trick of his, and with Sir Toby! 
What a manly aversion from foppery is 
his: ‘* These clothes are good enough to 
drink in, and so be these boots too.” In- 
deed they are! He defends Sir Andrew 
when he can. ‘He's as tall a man as 
any'’s in Illyria.” I love his paternal 


been 


, Seene III 
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and tutorial relations with Sir Andrew. 
He teaches him how to woo—‘“‘ front her, 
As for 
Sir Andrew, mankind has but one mouth 
for his praises. He knows his limita- 
tions. He is not exactly Crichton; he 
confesses it, yet is aware of his own ex- 
cellences. *‘Ixwould I had bestowed that 
time in the tongues, that I have in fen- 
cing, dancing, and bear-baiting ;’—whliere- 
in he rivals Shallow. *O, had I but 
followed the arts!’ Yet he hath his ac- 
complishments, which he does not dis- 
dain nor conceal. ‘‘’Faith, I can cut a 
caper; and I think I have the back-trick 
simply as strong as any man in Illyria.” 
His modesty is delicate, but not too over- 
powering, not reduced to the dimensions 
of despondency. He does not expect to 
win Olivia, but neither does he despair. 
He reckons the odds at ‘‘four to one”: 
‘it’s four to one she'll none of me.” His 
leg, like that of Mr. Meredith’s hero, the 
Egoist (the Legoist, one may say), is his 
strong point, but does Sir Andrew exag- 
gerate it? Never! ‘‘It does indifferent 
well in a flame-colored stock ”"—no more. 


board her, woo her, assail her.” 
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With Maria, ‘‘as witty a piece of Eve's 
flesh as any in Illyria,” or in Messina 
either, these good companions are certain 
to have the better of Malvolio. Him we 
hate from the moment up asa 
judge of fools, and avers that he saw the 
clown * put down with an ordinary fool.” 
**Q, you are sick of self-love, Malvolio.” 
This is a temper far remote from Sir An- 
not” what diluculo 
surgere meaus, who has no false preten- 
sions, but an estimate of his 
own perfections. ‘“‘I had rather than 
forty shillings I had such a leg, and so 


’ 


he sets 


drew, who ‘* knows 


unbiassed 


sweet a breath to sing, as the fool has.’ 
No malady of self-love here, but a gen- 
erous admiration of good gifts in others. 

Malvolio is probably a Puritan. It is 
he ‘** virtuous”; it is the others 
who proclaim the immortality of cakes 
and ale. What did Shakespeare really 
think of Puritans? Did he foresee that 
we were soon to become a nation of 
Malvolios? Did he sympathize with Sir 
Toby's irony when Sir Andrew threatens 
to beat Malvolio *‘ for being a Puritan? 
Thy exquisite reason, dear knight?” Of 
Shakespeare’s opinions on such matters 
we know and can know nothing cer- 
tain. He ‘had lief be a Brownist 
as a politician.’”’ Concerning that great 
and glum party, long the congenial mas- 
ters of England, we do not gather his 
personal ideas. Probably his profession 
itself would make him no friend to Stubbs 
and the rest. Like the puppet man in 
Tom Jones, he may have reasoned, ‘I 
don't care what religion comes, provided 
the Presbyterians are not uppermost, for 
they are enemies to puppet shows.”’ How- 
ever, if any Puritans went to the play, 
Shakespeare manages not to offend them. 
“The devil a Puritan that he is,” says 
Maria, of Malvolio, ‘‘or anything con- 
stantly but a time-pleaser; an affection’d 
ass,” who has probably let Maria see that 
he thinks she loves him, hence her great 
revenge. 

Shakespeare is very fond of scenes in 
which, as in the feigned revelation to 
Benedick and Beatrice, people watch a 
person who thinks himself alone, and 
mark the effect of their practices upon 
him. The scene with Malvolio is one of 
the most delightful of these, for, as hap- 
pens often, his reflections shrewdly wound 
the listeners, who hear no good of them- 
selves, as in the confessions of Parolles, 
and the interview of the ‘‘ Duke of dark 
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So it fares 


with Lucio. 
the conspirators. 


corners ”’ with 


Enter Matvouio, 

Mal. ’Tis but fortune; all is fortune, M 
once told me she did affect me; and I have he 
herself come thus near, that, should she fanc 
should be one of my complexion. — Besides, 
uses me with a more exalted respect than any 


What should I think on’t 


else that follows her. 

Sir To. Here’s an overweening rogue! 

Fab. O, peace ! Contemplation 
turkey-cock of him: 
vanced plumes ! 

Sir And. ’Slight, I could so beat the rozue! 

Sir To. Peace, I sav. ’ 

Mal. Yo be Count Malvolio! 

Sir To. Ah, rogue! 

Sir And, Pistol him, pistol 

Sir To. Peace, peace ! 

Mal. There is example for’t; the lady 
strachy married the yeoman of the wardrobe. 

Sir And. Fie on him, Jezebel ! 

Fab. O, peace! now he’s deeply in; 
imagination blows him. 

Mal. Having been three months married to h¢ 
sitting in my state,— 

Sir To. O, for a stone-bow, to hit him in the eve! 

Mal. Calling my officers about me, in my branthed 
velvet gown; having come from a day-bed, where I 
left Olivia sleeping,— 

Sir To. Fire and brimstone! 

Fab. O, peace, peace ! 

Mal. And then to have the humor of state; and 
after a demure travel of regard—telling them I know 
my place, as I would they should do theirs—to ask 
for my kinsman Toby,— 

Sir Jo, Bolts and shackles! 

kab. O, peace, peace, peace! now, now. 

Mal. Seven of my people, with an obedient start, 
make out for him: I frown the while; and per- 
chance wind up my watch, or play with some rich 
jewel. Toby approaches; court’sies there to me,—- 

Sir To. Shall this fellow live? 

Fab. Though our silence be drawn from us with 
cars, yet peace. 

Mal, 1 extend my hand to him thus, quenching 
my familiar smile with an austere regard of con- 
trol,_— 

Sir To. And does not Toby take you a blow o’ the | 
lips, then ? 

Mal. Saying, “Cousin Toby, my fortunes having 
cast me on your niece, give me this prerogative of ‘ 
speech.” 

Sir To. What, what ? 

Mal. ** You must amend your drunkenness. 

Sir To. Out, scab! 

kab. Nay, patience, or we break the sinews of 
our plot. 

Mal. “ Besides, you waste the treasure of your 
time with a foolish knight,—” 

Sir And. That’s me, I warrant you, 

Mal. “ One Sir Andrew.” 

Sir And. I knew ‘twas I; for many do call me 
fool. 


makes a 
how he jets under his 


him. 
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The expedient which forces Malvolio. 
to go about ** still smiling,” with an idiot- 
ic grin, makes one of the most delicious 
of stage effects, charmingly matched by 
Sir Toby’s other excellent practice to make 
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“COME AWAY, COME AWAY, DEATH.’’—Aet I/., Scene IV. 


Sir Andrew show fight. Sir Andrew, 
with all his many qualities, is not brave. 
‘*For Andrew, if he were opened, and 
you find so much blood in his liver as 
will clog the foot of a flea, [ll eat the 
rest of the anatomy.” Among Shake- 
speare’s many cowards, ‘‘ upon instinct,” 
like Sir John, or like Parolles, he is the 


most egregious, and has also a fine fancy 
for playing the bully when it seems per- 
fectly safe, when he is well convinced 
the disguised Viola has not really been 


fencer to the Sophy. He needs as much 
urging as Sir Bingo Binks in St. Ronan’s 
Well, but, unlike Sir Bingo, his ‘* pluck” 
is never ‘‘up.” Had it been, he would 
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have turned on Toby, as the other knight 
does on Captain MeTurk; but as for An- 
drew, Sir Toby’s criticism is perfectly cor- 
rect. ‘‘Let me alone for swearing,” he 
cries; but when it comes to the push, he 
is at his prayers rather than his oaths, 
and the girl who had never drawn a 
sword is well matched with ‘‘ the most 
skilful, bloody, and fatal opposite that you 
could possibly have found in any part of 
Illyria.” When Sir Andrew beats the 
wrong man, Sebastian instead of Viola, 
the stage, which is so rich in them, never 
exhibited better deserved coups de baton, 
and Sir Andrew bethinks him of a truly 
modern expedient, his remedy at law. 
Meanwhile Malvolio gets a touch of the 
old cure for madmen, the dark cell, though 
even he, in the usual tolerant spirit, is 
to be ‘‘entreated to a peace.” 

‘Sir Toby and the lighter people,” 
as Malvolio calls them, are perhaps the 
more essential element of Twelfth Night, 
and have stored the English language 
with effective quotations that can hard- 
ly die while we have affectioned asses 
amoug us. But, as is usual with Shake- 
speare, the element of poetry, ‘like vio- 
lets hidden in the green” of his luxuri- 
ant mirth, is almost as notable. We may 
not feel deeply interested in the amorous 
Duke or the amorous Olivia, but Shake- 
speare has placed his most dulcet music in 
their lips. Shakespeare never was afraid 
to begin a play with one of his rarest 
treasures, lest it might not~ be heard in 
the bustle as the audience settle into their 
seats. As the curtain rises he gives us of 
his best, he pours out his jewels in a 
prodigal fashion, ‘‘as rich men give, that 
care not for their gifts.” Thus the very 
opening words of the Duke strike a rich 
note of love in idleness, of a pampered 
reflective passion: 


Duke. If musie be the food of love, play on; 
Give me excess of it; that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die.— 
That strain again ;—it had a dying fall: 
0, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odor! Enough; no more: 
‘Tis not so sweet now as it was before. 
© spirit of love, how quick and fresh art thou! 
That, notwithstanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the sea, naught enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch soe’er, 
But falls into abatement and low price, 
Even in a minute: so full of shapes is fancy 
That it alone is high-fantastical. 


With the promptitude of the proverbial 
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coup de foudre, the disguised Viola falls 
in love with the Duke, who loves Olivia 
and goes from him to woo her to him: 


“a barful strife! 
Whoe’er I woo, myself would be his wife.” 


Equally promptly the too proud Olivig 
falls in love with the wooer: 
“Methinks I feel this vouth’s perfections, 
With an invisible and subtle stealth, 
To creep in at mine eyes.” 


The appearance of the twin brother of 
Viola, Sebastian, wrecked with her, would 
at once let the audience see where the hap- 
less passion of Olivia was to find a haven; 
while it is no less obvious that the Duke, 
with dramatic readiness, will console him- 
self with the lovelorn Viola. The songs 
are among Shakespeare’s sweetest imita- 
tions of these tunable melodies which 
‘‘are old and plain,” are ‘‘silly sooth, and 
dally with the innocence of love.” And 
pretty are the arguments between Viola 
and the Duke, on that old theme of lovers, 
whether men or women be the more true 
and constant. Even thus they disputed 
long ago, Aucassin from the window of 
his prison cell, and Nicolette in the dark 
shadow of the buttress, withdrawn from 
the moonlit street of Beaucaire, in the 
Southern summer night. 

‘** Nay, fair sweet friend,” saith Aucas- 
sin, ‘“‘it may not be that thou lovest me 
more than I love thee. Woman may 
not love man as man loves woman, for 
a woman’s love lies no deeper than the 
glance of her eye, and the blossom of her 
breast, and her foot’s tiptoe; but man’s 
love is in his heart planted, whence never 
can it issue forth and pass away.” 

With Aucassin the Duke agrees: 


There is no woman’s sides 
Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 
As love doth give my heart; no woman’s heart 
So big to hold so much....Make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me, 
And that I owe Olivia. 
Vio. Ay, but I know,— 
Duke. What dost thou know? 
Vio. Too well what love women to men may 
owe: 
In faith, they are as trne of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter lov’d a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I shonld your lordship. 
Duke. And what’s her history ? 
Viola. A blank, my lord. She never told her 
love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek: she pined in thought: 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
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She sat, like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief. Was not this love, indeed ? 
We men may say more, swear more; but, indeed, 
Our shows are more than will; for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 


How many forlorn maids have wetted 
that page with their tears, poor ladies, 
when, perhaps, the passion, after all, was 
but of a three weeks’ durance, and waxed 
and waned with a summer moon. For 
women, like men, have died, and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love. 

Viola is Rosalind’s sister, tender and 
true, but without that gay humor and 
merriment of a kind heart which makes 
Rosalind alone and unexampled, a peerless 
maiden, the dearest of all the daughters 
of dreams. Olivia, for one, is not in- 
clined to let concealment feed on her 
cheek. She has a charming frankness 
in her wooing: 

“ Cesario, by the roses of the spring, 

By maidhood, honor, truth, and everything, 

I love thee so, that, maugre all my pride, 

Nor wit, nor reason, can my passion hide.” 

The sources of the story of Twelfth 
Night are sufficiently well known. Ina 
novel of Bandello we find a_ brother 
and sister, very beautiful and very like 
each other. The brother disappears in 
the sack of Rome. The sister goes to 
Aix. Here she loves one Lattantio, who 
is beguiled from her by Catella, who does 
not return his passion. The girl, Ni- 
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cuola, takes service with him as a page 
He sends her to woo Catella. Cate}|,. 
like Olivia, loves the emissary, and n 
takes for Nicuola her brother, who has 
returned from captivity in Italy. Then 
matters are harmoniously accommodate 
as in the play. This Italian tale ga 
origin to a French one, by Belleforét 
and ultimately to Barnaby Rich's in his 
Farewell to Militarie Profession (1581 
In all these versions the lady who answers 
to Viola does not fall in love with the 
Duke at first sight, but had admired him 
before she wore his livery. This may 
seem less improbable; but people do fall 
in love at first sight, reprehensible as is 
the practice, and the stage needs to crowd 
events together. In the novel by Rich, 
the lady who answers to Olivia is a widow, 
and Manningham, as we saw, called Oli- 
via a widow; he may have made an er- 
ror, or Shakespeare may later have sub- 
stituted a brother for a husband. Olivia 
certainly ‘‘tells her love with widow's 
pride,” as Mr. Calverley says. There are 
Italian comedies not unlike Twelfth Night 
in structure, but it owes nothing to them. 
The play was a favorite with James I. 
After the Restoration Pepys called it 
‘**but a silly play.””. Perhaps Samuel was 
in an ill humor. Mrs. Pepys had been 
jealous, or Knip had not been kind. 
Nothing less can clear Mr. Pepys’s char- 
acter as a critic. 


WHITTIER. 


NOTES OF HIS LIFE 


BY 
a the poet and the man, 


has been personally described quite 
as often as any of the New England au- 
thors. His private life has been searched 
out in every detail, until, grateful and 
pleased as he became in later years with 
all friendly recognition, he was led even 
in his verse to deprecate the publicity 
which exposed the simple manners of his 
homely existence. 
“© living friends who love me, 
O dear ones gone above me, 
Careless of other fame, 
I leave to you my name. 
Hide it from idle praises, 
Save it from evil phrases. 
Why, when dear lips that spake it 
Are dumb, should strangers wake it?” 


The testimony of Whittier’s “living 


AND OF 
ANNIE FIELDS. 


HIS FRIENDSHIPS. 


friends” will be gathered together from 
many and various hands, because he has 
filled a large place in the life of our re- 


public. Remote from the field of battle, 
he has nevertheless been present in spirit 
and by his influence at many a national 
conflict, and has comprehended the situa- 
tion of affairs from his own retired stand- 
point with remarkable clearness and com- 
mon-sense. 

The picture of*his poetie figure will 
never be absent from the gallery of men 
beloved by the people of the United States. 
He stands holding the double crown of 
patriot and poet, and will be remembered 
in war-time with Garrison and Phillips, 
and in all time with Emerson and Lowell, 
Longfellow and Holmes. The solitary 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER AT FORTY-FIVE. 


people of the world have always turned 
to Whittier as one whose personal experi- 
ence made him peculiarly their friend. 

A life of invalidism made consecutive 
labor of any kind an impossibility. For 
years he was only able to write for half 
an hour or less, without stopping to rest, 
and these precious moments were devoted 
to some poem or other work for the press 


which was almost his only source of 


income. His letters suffered, looked at 
from a literary point of view; they 
were brief and unstudied, and often filled 
to him the place of ‘‘ personal talk,” but 
they were none the less delightful to his 
friends; to the world of literature they 
are perhaps less important than those of 
most men who have achieved a high 
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place. With the advance of years, and 
the death of his unmarried sister, his 
friends became all in all to him. They 
were his mother, his sister, and his bro- 
ther; but in a certain sense they were 
always friends of the imagination. He 
saw some of them only at rare intervals, 
and sustained his relations with them 
chiefly in his hurried correspondence. 

Whittier was between twenty and 
thirty years of age when his family left 
the little farm near Haverhill, where he 
was born, and moved into the town of 
Amesbury, eight miles distant. Mean- 
while he had identified himself with the 
antislavery cause, and had visited. in the 
course of his ceaseless labors for the 
slaves, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. These brief journeys bound- 
ed his travels in this world. 

In the vear 1843 he wrote anxiously to 
his publisher, Mr. Fields, ‘‘I send with 
this ‘ The Exiles,’ a kind of John Gilpin 
legend. I am in doubt about it. Read it 
and decide for thyself whether it is worth 
printing.” 

He began at this rather late period (he 
was then thirty-six years old) to feel a 
touch of satisfaction in his comparatively 
new occupation of writing poetry, and to 
speak of it without reserve to his chosen 
friends. His poems were then beginning 
to bring him into personal relation with 
the reading world. Many years later, 
when speaking of the newspaper writing 
which absorbed his earlier life, he said 
that he had written a vast amount for the 
press; he thought that his work would 
fill nearly ten octavo volumes; but he 
had grown utterly weary of throwing so 
much out into space from which no re- 
sponse ever came back to him. At length 
he decided to put it all aside, discovering 
that a power lay in him for more con- 
genial labors. 

From the moment of the publication 
of his second volume of poems, Whit- 
tier felt himself fairly launched upon a 
new career, and seemed to stand with a 
responsive audience before him. The 
poems ‘Toussaint L’Ouverture,” ‘* The 
Slave-Ships,” and others belonging to the 
same period followed in quick succession. 

A homely native wit pointed Whittier’s 
familiar correspondence. Writing in 1849, 
while revising his volume for publication, 
he speaks of one of his poems as ‘that 
rascally old ballad * Kathleen,’” and adds 
that it ‘‘ wants something, though it is al- 
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ready too long.” He adds: *‘ The weatlh, 
this morning is cold enough for an Es 
quimaux purgatory—terrible. What did 
the old Pilgrims mean by coming here?’ 
With the years, his friendship with his 
publisher became more intimate. In writ 
ing him he often indulged his humor fo 
fun and banter: ‘‘ Bachelor as I am, | 
congratulate thee on thy escape from 


single (misery!) blessedness. It is thi 
very wisest thing thee ever did. Wer 


I autocrat, I would see to it that every 
young man over twenty-five and ever, 
young woman over twenty was mar 
ried without delay. Perhaps, on second 
thought, it might be well to keep one old 
maid and one old bachelor in each town, 
by way of warning, just as the Spartans 
did their drunken helots.” 

Discussing the question of some of his 
‘*bad rhymes,” and what to do about 
them, he wrote once: ‘‘I heartily thank 
thee for thy suggestions. Let me have 
more of them. I had a hearty laugh at 
thy hint of the ‘carnal’ bearing of one 
of my lines. It is now simply rural. I 
might have made some other needful 
changes had I not been suffering with 
headache all day.” 

Occasionally the fire which burned in 
him would flame out, as when he writes 
in 1851: ‘“‘So your Union-tinkers have 
really caught a ‘nigger’ at Jast! A very 
pretty and refreshing sight it must have 
been to Sabbath-going Christians yester- 
day—that chained court-house of yours. 


And Bunker Hill Monument looking 
down upon all! But the matter is too 


sad for irony. God forgive the misera- 
ble politicians who gamble for office with 
dice loaded with human hearts!” 

From time to time, also, we find him 
expressing his literary opinions, eagerly 
and simply as friend may talk with friend, 
and without aspiring to literary judgment. 
‘*Thoreau’s Walden is capital reading, 
but very wicked and heathenish. The 
practical moral of it seems to be that if 
a man is willing to sink himself into a 
woodchuck he can live as cheaply as that 
quadruped; but, after all, for me, I prefer 
walking on two legs.” 

It would be unjust to Whittier to quote 
this talk on paper as his final opinion 
upon Thoreau, for he afterward read ev- 
erything he wrote, and was a warm ap- 
preciator of his work. 

His enthusiasm for books and for the 
writers of books never faded. ‘‘ What 
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» we not all owe 

ou,” he writes 

r. Fields, ‘‘ for 
-our edition of De 

equeville! It is 

ie of the best 
woks of the cen- 
tury. Thanks, too, 

»  Allingham’s 
poems. After Ten- 
nyson, he is my fa- 
vorite among mod- 
ern British poets.” 

Again: ‘‘I have 
just read Longfel- 
low’s introduction 
to his ‘Tales of 
the Inn’—a splen- 
did piece of paint- 
ing! Neither Boc- 
eaccio nor Chaucer 
has done better. 
Who wrote ‘A 
Loyal Woman’s No?) Was it Lucy Lar- 
I thought it might be.” 

In 1866 he says: ‘‘ lam glad to see ‘ Ho- 
sea Biglow’ in book form. It is a grand 
the best of its kind for the last 
half-century or more. It has wit enough 
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to make the reputation of a dozen Eng- 
lish satirists.”’ 

This appreciation of his contempora- 
ries was a strong feature of his charac- 


ter. His sympathy with the difficulties 
of a literary life, particularly for women, 
was very keen. There seem to be few 
women writers of his time who have 
failed to receive from his pen some token 
of recognition. Of Edith Thomas he 
once said in one of his notelets, ‘‘ She 
has a divine gift, and her first book is 
more than a promise—an assurance.” Of 
Sarah Orne Jewett he was fond as of a 
daughter, and from their earliest ac- 
quaintance his letters are filled with ap- 
preciation of her stories. ‘‘I do not 
wonder,” he wrote one day, that The 
Luck of the Bogans is attractive to the 
Irish folks, and to everybody else. It is 
a very successful departure from New 
England life and scenery, and shows that 
Sarah is as much at home in Ireland and 
on the Carolina Sea Islands as in Maine 
or Massachusetts. I am very proud that 
I was one of the first to discover her.” 
This predisposition to think well of the 
work of others gave him the happy op- 
portunity in more than one instance of 
bringing authors of real talent before the 
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public who might otherwise have waited 
long for general recognition. 

This was especially the case with one 
of our best beloved New England writers, 
Lucy Larecom. As early as 1853 he 
wrote a letter to his publisher intro- 
ducing her work to his notice. ‘‘I en- 
close,” he says, ‘‘ what I regard as a very 
unique and beautiful little book in MS. 
I don’t wish thee to take my opinion, but 
the first leisure hour thee have, read it, 
and I am sure thee will decide that it is 
exactly the thing for publication. ... The 
little prose poems are unlike anything in 
our literature, and remind me of the Ger- 
man writer Lessing. They are equally 
adapted to young and old... . The author, 
Lucy Larcom, of Beverly, is a novice in 
writing and book-making, and with no 
ambition to appear in print, and were I 
not perfectly certain that her little col- 
lection is worthy of type, I would be the 
last to encourage her to take even this 
small step to publicity. Read ‘The Im- 
pression of Rain-drops,’ ‘The Steamboat 
and Niagara,’ ‘The Laughing Water,’ 
‘My Father's House,’ etc.” 

He thus early became the foster-father 
of Lucy Lareom’s children of the brain, 
and, what was far more to her, a life-long 
friend, adviser, and supporter. 

One of his most intimate - personal 
friends for many years was Lydia Maria 
Child. Beginning in the earliest days of 
the antislavery struggle, their friendship 
lasted into the late and peaceful sunset 
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of their days. As Mrs. Child advanced 
in years, it was her custom in the winter 
to leave her cottage at Wayland for a 
few months and to take lodgings in Bos- 
ton. The dignity and independence of 
Mrs. Child’s character were so great that 
she knew her friends would find her 
wherever she might live, and her desire 
to help on the good work of the world 
led her to practise the most austere econ- 
omies. 

Mrs. Child’s chief pleasure in coming 
to town was the opportunity she found 
of seeing her friends. Whittier always 
sought her out, and their meetings at the 
houses of their mutual cronies were fes- 


tivals indeed. Ths 
would sit side 
side, while men 
ries crowded up ai 
filled their faces 
with a tenderness 
they could not ex 
press in words. A 
they told their tales 
and made merry 
they would sit with 
their hands on each, 
other's knees, and 
with glances in 
which tears and 
laughter were close 
ly intermingled. 

‘*Tt was good 
to see Mrs. Child,” 
some one remarked 
after one of those 
interviews. 

“Ves,” said Whit 
tier, ** Liddy’s bun- 
nets aren't always 
in the fashion” 
(with a quaint look, 
as much as to say, 


I wonder what you 
think of anything 
so bad), ‘‘ but we 
don’t like her any 
the worse for that.” 

Shortly after Mrs 


Child’s death he 
wrote from Ames- 
bury: ‘‘ My heart 
has been heavy ever 
since I heard of dear 
Maria Child’s death. 
The true, noble, lov- 
ing soul! Where is 
she? What is she? 
How is she? The moral and spiritual 
economy of God will not suffer such 
light and love to be lost in blank anni- 
hilation. She was herself an evidence 
of immortality. In a letter written to 
me at seventy years of age she said: 
‘The older I grow the more I am awe- 
struck (not frightened, but awed) by the 
great mystery of an existence here and 
hereafter. No thinking can solve the 
problem. Infinite wisdom has purposely 
sealed it from our eyes.’ ” 

In 1862 and 63 Whittier was in fre- 
quent correspondence with Mr. Fields. 
Poems suggested by the stirring times 
were crowding thick upon his mind. 
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“Tt isa great thing to live in these days. 
[am thankful for what I have lived to 
see and hear,” he says. ‘There is no- 
thing for us but the old Methodist ejacu- 
ation, ‘Glory to God!” 

The volume entitled In War-time ap- 
peared at this period, though, as usual, he 
seems to have had little strength and 
spirit for the revision of his poems. For 
this, however unwillingly, he would of- 
ten throw himself upon the kindness of 
his friend and publisher. 

In writing to ask some consideration for 
the manuscript of an unknown lady dur- 
ing this year, he adds: ‘‘I ought to have 
sent to you about this lady’s MS. long ago, 
but the fact is, I hate to bother you with 
such matters. I am more and more im- 
pressed with the Christian tolerance and 
patience of publishers, beset as you are 
with legions of clamorous authors, male 
and female. I should think you would 
hate the very sight of one of these impor- 
tunates. After all, Fields, let us own the 
truth: writing folks are bores. How few 
of us (let them say what they will of our 
genius) have any eommon-sense! I take 
it that it is the Providential business of 
authors and publishers to torment each 
other.” 

These little friendly touches in his cor- 
respondence show us the man far more 
distinctly than many pages of writing 
about him. Some one has said that Whit- 
tier’s epistolary style was perfect. Doubt- 
less he could write as good a letter on oc- 
casion as any man who ever lived, but he 
sustained no such correspondence. His 
notes and letters were homely and affec- 
tionate, with the delightful carelessness 
possible in the talk of intimate friends. 
They present no ordinary picture of hu- 
man tenderness, devotion, and charity, 
and these qualities gain a wonderful beau- 
ty when we remember that they come 
from the same spirit which cried out with 
Ezekiel: 

“The burden of a prophet’s power 

Fell on me in that fearful hour; 

From off unutterable woes 

The curtain of the future rose; 

I saw far down the coming time 

The fiery chastisement of crime ; 

With noise of mingling hosts, and jar 
Of falling towers and shouts of war, 

I saw the nations rise and fall 

Like fire-gleams on my tent’s white wall.” 


“The fire and fury of the brain ” were 
his indeed ; a spirit was in him to redeem 
the land; he was one of God’s interpret- 
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ers; but there was also the tenderness of 
divine humanity, the love and patience of 
those who dwell in the courts of the Lord. 

Whittier’s sister Elizabeth was a sensi- 
tive woman, whose delicate health was a 
constant source of anxiety to her brother, 
especially after the death of their mother, 
when they were left alone together in 
the home at Amesbury. As one of their 
intimate friends said, no one could tell 
which would die first, but they were each 
so anxious about the other’s health that 
it was a question which would wear away 
into the grave first, for the other's sake. 

It was Whittier’s sad experience to 
be deprived of the companionship of all 
those most dear to him, and for over 
twenty years to live without that intimate 
household communion for the loss of 
which the world holds no recompense. 
For several years, before and after his 
sister Elizabeth’s death, Whittier wore the 
look of one who was very ill. His large 
dark eyes burned with peculiar fire, and 
contrasted with his pale brow and attenu- 
ated figure. He hada sorrowful, stricken 
look, and. found it hard enough to recon- 
struct his life, missing the companionship 
and care of his sister, and her great sym- 
pathy with his own literary work. There 
was a likeness between the two; the same 
speaking eyes marked the line from which 
they sprang, and their kinship ahd inher- 
itance. Old New England people were 
quick to recognize ‘‘ the Batchelder eyes,” 
not only in the Whittiers, but in Daniel 
Webster, Caleb Cushing, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and William Batchelder Greene, 
a man less widely known than these dis- 
tinguished compatriots. Mr. Greene was, 
however, a man of mark in his own time, 
a daring thinker, and one who was pos- 
sessed of much brave originality, whose 
own deep thoughtfulness was always 
planting seeds of thought in others, and 
who can certainly never be forgotten by 
those who were fortunate enough to be 
his friends. 

These men of the grand eyes were all 
descended from a gifted old preacher of 
great fame in early colonial days, a man 
of true distinction and devoted service, in 
spite of the dishonor with which he let 
his name be shadowed in his latest years. 
It would be most interesting to trace the 
line still farther back into the past, but 
when the Batchelder eyes were by any 
chance referred to in Whittier’s presence, 
he would look shyly askance, and some- 
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times speak, half with pride, half with a 
sort of humorous compassion, of his Hamp- 
ton ancestor. The connection of the 
Whittiers of Haverhill with the Greenes 
was somewhat closer than with other 
branches of the Batchelder line. One of 
the poet’s most entertaining reminis- 
cences of his boyhood was the story of his 
first visit to Boston. Mr. William Greene’s 
mother was an interesting woman of 
strong, independent character and wide 
interests, wonted to the life of cities, and 
one of the first, in spite of his boyish shy- 
ness, to appreciate her young relative. 
Her kind eagerness, during one of her 
occasional visits to the Whittiers, that 
Greenleaf should come to see her when 
he came to Boston, fell in with his own 
dreams, and a high desire to see the sights 
of the great town. 

One can easily imagine how his ima- 
gination must have glorified the natural 
expectations of a country boy, and when 
the time arrived, how the whole house- 
hold lent itself to furthering so great an 
expedition. He was not only to have a 


new suit of clothes, but they were, for the 
first time, to be trimmed with ‘‘ boughten 


buttons,” to the lad’s complete satisfac- 
tion, his mind being fixed upon those as 
marking the difference between town and 
country fashions. When the prepara- 
tions were made, his fresh homespun cos- 
tume, cut after the best usage of the So- 
ciety of Friends, seemed to him all that 
heart could desire, and he ‘started away 
bravely by the coach to pass a week in 
Boston. His mother had not forgotten to 
warn him of possible dangers and snares; 
it was then that he made her a promise 
which, at first from principle and later 
from sentiment, he always most sacredly 
kept—that he would not enter a play- 
house. As he told the story, it was easy 
for a listener to comprehend how many 
good wishes flew after the adventurer, 
and how much wild beating of the heart 
he himself experienced as the coach rolled 
away; how bewildering the city streets 
appeared when he found himself at the 
brief journey’s end. After he had re- 
ported himself to Mrs. Greene, and been 
received with most affectionate hospitali- 
ty, and had promised to reappear at tea- 
time, he sallied forth to the great business 
of sight-seeing. 

‘*T wandered up and down the streets,” 
he used to say. ‘‘Somehow it wasn’t 
just what I expected, and the crowd was 
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worse and worse after I got into Wash- 
ington Street; and when I got tired of 
being jostled, it seemed to me as if the 
folks might get by if I waited a little 
while. Some of them looked at me, and 
so I stepped into an alleyway and waited 
and looked out. Sometimes there didn't 
seem to be so many passing, and I thought 
of starting, and then they’d begin again. 
‘Twas a terrible stream of people to nx 
I began to think my new clothes and the 
buttons were all thrown away. I staid 
there a good while.”’ (This was said with 
great amusement.) ‘‘I began to be home- 
sick. I thought it made no difference at 
all about my having those boughten but- 
tons.” 

How long he waited, or what great 
thoughts may have come from this first 
glimpse at the ceaseless procession of hu- 
manity, who can say? But there was a 
sequel to the tale. He was invited to re- 
turn to Mrs. Greene’s to drink tea and 
meet a company of her guests. Among 
them were some ladies who were very 
gay and friendly; we can imagine that 
they were attracted by the handsome eyes 
and quaint garb of the young Friend, and 
by his quick wit and homely turns of 
speech, all the more amusing for a rustic 
flavor. They tried to tease him a little, 
but they must have quickly found their 
match in drollery, while the lad was al- 
ready a citizen of the commonwealth of 
books. No doubt the stimulus of such a 
social occasion brought him, as well as 
the strangers, into new acquaintance with 
his growing gifts. But presently one of 
the ladies, evidently the favorite until 
this shocking moment, began to speak of 
the theatre, and asked for the pleasure of 
his presence at the play that very night, 
she herself being the leading player. At 
this disclosure, and the frank talk of the 
rest of the company, their evident interest 
in the stage, and regard for a young per- 
son who had chosen such a profession, the 
young Quaker lad was stricken with hor- 
ror. In after-years he could only remem- 
ber it with amusement, but that night 
his mother’s anxious warnings rang in his 
ears, and he hastened to escape from such 
a snare. Somehow this pleasant young 
companion of the tea party hardly repre- 
sented the wickedness of playhouses as 
Puritan New England loved to picture 
them; but between a sense of disappoint- 
ment and homesickness and general in- 
security, he could not sleep, and next 
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morning when the early stage-coach start- 
ed forth, it carried him as passenger. He 
said nothing to his amazed family of the 
alarming episode of the playing-woman, 
nor of his deep consciousness of the home- 
made clothes, but he no doubt reflected 
much upon this Boston visit in the leisure 
of the silent fields and hills. 

It is impossible to convey to those who 
never saw Mr. Whittier, the charm of his 
ciftof story-telling; the exactness and sim- 
plicity of his reminiscences were flavored 
by his poetical insight and dramatic rep- 
resentation. It was.a wonderful thing to 
hear him talk in the twilight of the scenes 
of his youth, and the figures that came 
and went in that small world; the pathos 
and humor of his speech can never be ex- 
ceeded; and there can never be again so 
complete a linking of the ancient provin- 
cial lore and the new life and thought of 
New England as there was in him. While 
he was with us, his poems seemed hardly 
to give sufficient witness of that rich store 
of thought and knowledge; he was al- 
ways making his horizon wider, at the 
same time that he came into closer sym- 
pathy with things near at hand. For him 
the ancient customs of a country neigh 
borhood, the simple characters, the loves 
and hates and losses of a rural household, 
stood for a type of human life in every 
age, and were never trivial or narrow. 
As he grew older,they became less and less 
personal. He sometimes appeared to think 
of death rather than the person who had 
died, and of love and grief rather than of 
those who felt their influence. His was 
the life of the poet first of all, and yet the 
tale of his sympathetic friendliness, and 
his generosities and care-taking for others 
will never be fully told. The dark eyes 
had great powers of insight; they could 
flash scorn as well as shine with the soft 
light of encouragement. 

He -accustomed himself, of course, to 
more frequent visits to Boston after his 
sister’s death, but he was seldom, if ever, 
persuaded to go to the Saturday Club, to 
which so many of his friends belonged. 
Sometimes he would bring a new poem 
for a private first reading, and for that 
purpose would stay to breakfast or lunch- 
eon, but late dinners were contrary to 
the habit of his life, and he seldom sat 
down to one. 

In the spring of 1865 he came to Camp- 
ton, on the Pemigewasset River, in New 

Hampshire, a very beautiful place for 
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those who love green hills and the mys- 
tery of rivers. 

We were passing a few weeks there by 
ourselves, and it was a great surprise and 
pleasure to see our friend. He drove up 
to the door one afternoon just as the sun 
was slanting to the west, too late to drive 
away again that day. In our desire to 
show him all the glories of the spot, we 
carried him out at once, up the hill-side, 
leaping across the brook, gathering penny- 
royal and Indian posy as we went, past 
the sheep, and on and up, until he, laugh- 
ing, said: ‘* Look here, I can’t follow thee ; 
besides, I think I’ve seen more of this life 
than thee have, and it isn’t all so new to 
me! Come and sit down here; I’m tired.” 
We sat awhile overlooking the wonder- 
ful panorama, the winding river, the hills, 
and fields all green and radiant, listening 
at times to a mountain stream which came 
with wild and solitary roar from its sol- 
emn home among the farther heights. 
Presently we returned to supper; and af- 
terward, sitting in the little parlor which 
looked toward the sunset on the high hills 
far away, his mind seemed to rise also 
into a higher atmosphere. He began 
by quoting the last verse of Emerson's 
** Sphinx”: 

“Uprose the merry Sphinx, 

And couched no more in stone; 

She melted into purple cloud, 
She silvered in the moon; 

She spired into a yellow flame; 
She flowered in blossoms red; 

She flowed into a foaming wave; 
She stood Monadnock’s head.” 


He talked long and earnestly upon the 
subject of our spiritual existence inde- 


pendent of the body. I have often heard 
him dwell upon this subject since; but 
the awful glory of the hills, the dark and 
silence of our little parlor, the assured 
speech touching the unseen, of one who 
had thought much and suffered much, 
and found a refuge in the tabernacle not 
made with hands, were very impressive. 
We felt ‘‘it was good for us to be 
there.” Speaking of his faith in the vi- 
sions of others—though he did not have 
these visions himself, and believed they 
were not vouchsafed to all—he told us of 
a prophecy that was written down twenty- 
five years before by an old man in Sand- 
wich (a village among the hills, about 
fifteen miles from Campton), predicting 
the terrible civil war which had just been 
raging between the North and the South. 
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This man was in the fields at noonday, 
when a darkness fell upon his vision and 
covered the earth. He beheld the divid- 
ed nation and the freed people and the 
final deliverance from the terrors of war. 
The whole series of events was clearly de- 
tailed, and Whittier had stored them away 
in his memory. He said that only one 
was wrong. He foretold foreign interven- 
tion, from which we were happily spared. 
The daughter of this prophet was living; 
he knew her well—an excellent woman 
and a Friend who was often impressed to 
speak in meeting. ‘‘She is good,” said 
Whittier, ‘‘and speaks from her experi- 
ence, and for that reason I like to hear 
her; but, not knowing how to present her 
thoughts, she says all she has to say in 
fifteen minutes, but talks an hour; so I 
listen fifteen minutes. The rest I do not 
hear.” 

Spiritualism, as it is called in our day, 
was a subject which earnestly and steadi- 
ly held his attention. Having lived very 
near to the Salem witchcraft experience 
in early times, the topic was one that 
came more closely home to his mind than 
to almost any one else in our century. 


There are many passages in his letters on 
this question which state his own mental 
position very clearly. 

‘*T have had as good a chance to see a 
ghost,” he once said, ‘‘as anybody ever 
had, but not the slightest sign ever came 


to me. I do not doubt what others tell 
me, but I sometimes wonder over my own 
incapacity. .I should like to see some 
dear ghost walk in and sit down by me 
when I am here alone. The doings of 
the old witch days have never been ex- 
plained, and, as we are so soon to be trans- 
ferred to another state, how natural it 
appears that some of us should have 
glimpses of it here! We all feel the help 
we receive from the Divine Spirit. Why 
deny, then, that some men have it more 
directly and more visibly than others?” 
In Robert Dale Owen he always tooka 
strong and friendly interest; and when, 
late in life, reverses fell upon him in the 
shape of humiliating revelations of his 
own credulity, Whittier’s relations to him 
were unchanged. ‘‘I have read with re- 
newed interest,” he wrote, ‘‘the paper of 
R. D. Owen. I had along talk with him 
years ago on the subject. He was a very 
noble and good man, and I was terribly 
indignant when he was so deceived by the 
pretended materialized ‘Katie King.’ I 


could never quite believe in ‘materialijza- 
tion,’ as I had reason to know that much 
of it was fraudulent. It surely argues a 
fathomless depth of depravity to trifle 
with the yearning love of those who have 
lost dear ones, and ‘long for the touch 
of a vanished hand.’ 

In the year 1866 a very fine portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln was engraved by Mar 
shall. A copy of it was presented to 
Whittier, who wrote concerning it: ‘It 
was never my privilege to know Abraham 
Lincoln personally, and the various pic 
tures have more or less failed to satisfy my 
conception of him. They might be, and 
probably were, what are called ‘ good like- 
nesses,’ so far as outline and detail were 
concerned; but to me they always seemed 
to lack one great essential of a true por- 
trait—the informing spirit of the man 
within. This I find in Marshall’s por- 
trait. The old harsh lines and unmis- 
takable mouth are there, without flattery 
or compromise; but over all and through 
all the pathetic sadness, the wise simpli 
city and tender humanity of the man are 
visible. It is the face of the speaker at 
Gettysburg, and the writer of the second 
inaugural.” 

It was during this year, also, that the 
“Tent on the Beach” was written. He 
had said again and again in his notes 
that he had this work in hand, but al- 
ways declared he was far too ill to finish 
it during the year. Nevertheless, in the 
last days of December the package was 
forwarded to his publisher. ‘‘ Tell me,” 
he wrote, ‘‘if thee object to the personal 
character of it. I have represented thee 
and Bayard Taylor and myself living a 
wild tent life for a few summer days on 
the beach, where, for lack of something 
better, I read my stories to the others. 
My original plan was the old ‘ Decameron’ 
one, each personage to read his own 
poems; but the thing has been so hack 
neyed by repetition that I abandoned it in 
disgust, and began anew. The result is 
before thee. Put it in type or the fire. 
I am content—like Eugene Aram, ‘ pre 
pared for either fortune.’ ” 

He had intended also to accomplish 
some work in prose at this period, but 
the painful condition of his health for 
bade it. ‘‘I am forbidden to use my 
poor head,” he said, ‘‘so I have to get 
along as I can without it. The Catholic 
St. Leon, thee knows, walked alert as 
usual after his head was cut off.” 
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1 am tempted to quote still further 
from a letter of this period: ‘‘I enclose a 
poem of mine which has never seen the 
light, although it was partly in print from 
my first draft to spare me the trouble of 
copying. It presents my view of Christ 
as the special manifestation of the love of 
God to humanity.... Let me thank the 
publisher of Milton’s prose for the com- 
pliment of the dedication. Milton’s prose 
has long been my favorite reading. My 
whole life has felt the influence of his 
writings.” 

There is a delightful note on the subject 
of the popularity of the “Tent on the 
Beach,” which shows his natural pleasure 
insuccess. ‘* Think,” he says, ‘‘of bagging 
in this tent of ours an unsuspecting public 
at the rate of a thousand a day! This 
will never do. The swindle is awful. 
3arnum is a saint to us. I am bowed 
with a sense of guilt, ashamed to look an 
honest man in the face. But Nemesis is 
on cur track; somebody will puncture our 
tent yet, and it will collapse like a torn 
balloon. I know I shall have to catch 
it; my back tingles in anticipation.” 

it was perhaps in this same year, 1866, 
that we made an autumn visit to Whit- 
tier, which is still a well - remembered 
pleasure. The weather was warm and 
the fruit was ripening in the little Ames- 
bury garden. We loitered about for a 
while, I remember, in the afternoon, 
among the falling pear leaves and in the 
sweet air, but he soon led the way into 
his garden-room, and fell into talk. He 
was an adept in the art of conversation, 
having trained himself in the difficult 
school of a New England farm-house, fit 
ground for such athletics, being typically 
bare of suggestion and of relief from out- 
side sources. The unbroken afternoons 
and the long evenings, when the only 
hope of entertainment is in such fire as 
one brain can strike from another, pro- 
duce a situation as difficult to the un- 
skilled as that of an untaught swimmer 
when first cast into the sea. Persons 
long habituated to these contests could 
face the position calmly, and see the early 
‘tea things ” disappear and the contest- 
ants draw their chairs around the fire 
with a kind of zeal; but to one new to 
such experience there was room for heart- 
sinkings when preparations were made, 
by putting fresh sticks on the fire, for sit- 
ting from gloaming to vespers, and some- 
times on again unwearied till midnight. 


Mrs. Stowe and Whittier were the in- 
vincible Lancelots of these tourneys, and 
any one who has had the privilege of sit- 
ting by the New England hearth-stone 
with either of them, will be ready to con- 
fess that ne playhouse, or game, or any 
of the distractions the city may afford, 
can compare with the satisfaction of such 
an experience. Upon the visit in ques- 
tion, Whittier talked of the days of his 
antislavery life in 1835 or '36, when the 
English agitator, George Thompson, first 
came to this country. The latter was 
suffering from the attack of many a mob, 
and was fatigued by frequent speaking 
and as frequent abuse. Whittier invited 
him to his home in the neighborhood of 
Haverhill, where he could find quiet and 
rest during the warm weather. Thomp- 
son accepted the invitation, and remained 
with him afortnight. They used to rake 
hay together, and go about the farm un- 
molested. At length, however, a press- 
ing invitation came for Thompson to go 
to Concord, New Hampshire, to speak in 
the cause of freedom, and afterward to 
continue on to the village of Plymouth 
and visit a friend in that place. Whittier 
was included in the invitation, and it 
was settled that they should accept the 
call. They travelled peaceably enough, 
in their own chaise, as far as Concord, 
where the speech was delivered without 
interruption; but when they attempted 
to leave the hall after the address was 
ended, they found it almost impossible. 
A crowd followed them with the appar- 
ent intention of stoning and killing them. 
‘**T understood how St. Paul felt when he ~ 
was thrice stoned,” said Whittier. The 
missiles fell around them and upon them 
like hail, not touching their heads, provi- 
dentially, although he could still remem- 
ber the sound the stones made when they 
missed their aim and struck the wooden 
fence behind them.’ They were made 
very lame by the blows, but they man- 
aged to reach their friend’s house, where 
they sprang up the steps three at a time, 
before the crowd knew where they were 
going. Their host was certainly a brave 
man, for he met them at the door, and 
throwing it open, exclaimed, ‘‘ Whoever 
comes in here must come over. my dead 
body.” The door was then barricaded, 
and the crowd rushed round to the back 
of the house, thinking that their victims 
intended to go out that way; but they 
waited until it was dark, when Whittier 
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exchanged his friend’s hat for that of his 
host, and anything else peculiar about 
his dress being well disguised, the two 
managed to pass out unperceived by the 
crowd, and go on their way to Plymouth. 
They stopped one night on their journey 
ata small inn, where the landlord asked 
if they had heard anything of the riot in 
Concord. Two men had been there, he 
said, one an Englishman by the name of 
Thompson, who had been making abom- 
inable and seditious speeches, stirring up 
people about ‘‘the niggers”; the other 
was a young Quaker by the name of 
Whittier, who was always making speech- 
es. He heard him lecture once himself, 
he said (a base lie, Whittier told us, be- 
cause he had never “lectured” in his 
life), and it was well that active measures 
had been taken against them. ‘‘We 
heard him all through,” said Whittier, 
‘‘and then, just as I had my foot on the 
step of the chaise, ready to drive away 
from the door, I remarked to him, 
‘Wouldn't you like to see that Thompson 
of whom you have been speaking?’ I 
took good care not to use ‘plain’ lan- 
guage, that is, the Quaker form. ‘I 
rather think I should,’ said the man. 
‘Well, this is Mr. Thompson,’ I said, as 
I jumped into the chaise. ‘And this is 
the Quaker, Whittier,’ said Thompson, 
driving away as fast as he could. I 
looked back, and saw him standing, 
mouth wide open, gazing after us in the 
greatest astonishment.” 

The two kept on to Plymouth, where 
they were nearly mobbed a second time. 
Years after, Whittier said, when he was 
passing through Portland once, a man, 
seeing him go by, stepped out of his shop 
and asked if his name was Whittier, and 
if he were not the man who was stoned, 
years before, by a mob at Concord. The 
answer being in the affirmative, he said 
he believed a devil possessed him that 
night; for he had no reason to wish evil 
either to Whittier or Thompson, yet he 
was filled with a desire to kill them, and 
he thought he should have done so if 
they had not escaped. He added that the 
mob was like a crowd of demons, and he 
knew ove man who had mixed a black 
dye to dip them in, which would be almost 
impossible to get off. He could not ex- 
plain to himself or to another the state of 
mind he was in. 

The next morning we walked with 
Whittier again in his little garden, and 


saw his grapes, which were a source of 
pride and pleasure. One vine, he told us. 
came up from a tiny rootlet sent to him by 
Charles Sumner, in a letter from Was), 
ington. 

Later we strolled forth into the village 
street as far as the Friends’ meeting 
house, and sat down upon the steps while 
he told us something of his neighbors. 
He himself, he said, planted the trees 
around the church: they were then good 
sized trees. He spoke very earnestly 
about the worship of the Friends. || 
the associations of his youth and all the 
canons of his education and development 
were grounded on the Friends’ faith and 
doctrine, and he was anxious that they 
should show a growth commensurate with 
the age. He disliked many of the inno- 
vations, but his affectionate spirit clung 
to his people, and he longed to see them 
drawing to themselves a larger measure 
of spiritual life, day by day. He loved 
the old custom of sitting in silence, and 
hoped they would not stray away into 
habits of much speaking. The old cus- 
toms of the meeting-house were very dear 
to him. 

One cold, clear morning in January I 
heard his early ring. He had been ill, 
but was so much better that he was abso- 
lutely gay. He insisted upon. blowing 
the fire, which, as sometimes happens, 
will struggle to do its worst on the coldest 
days; and as the flames at last began to 
roar, his spirits rose with them. He was 
rejoicing over Garibaldi’s victory. The 
sufferings of Italy had been so terrible 
that even one small victory in their be- 
half seemed a great gain. He said that 
he had been trying to arouse the interest 
of the Friends, but it usually took about 
two years to thoroughly awaken them 
on any great topic. 

He remained several hours that morn 
ing talking over his hopes for the coun- 
try — of politics, of Charles Sumner, of 
whom he said, *‘ Sumner is al ways funda- 
mentally right”; and of John Bright, for 
whose great gifts he had sincere admira 
tion. Soon afterward, at the time of this 
great man’s death, Whittier wrote to us: 
‘‘Spring is here to-day, warm, birdfull.... 
It seems strange that I am alive to wel- 
come her when so many have passed away 
with the winter, and among them that 
stalwartest of Englishmen, John Bright, 
sleeping now in the daisied grounds of 
Rochdale, never more to move the world 
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with his surpassing eloquence. How I 
regret that I have never seen him! We 
had much in common in our religious 
faith, our hatred of war and oppression. 
His great genius seemed to me to be al- 
ways held firmly in hand by a sense of 
duty, and by the practical common-sense 
of ashrewd man of business. He fought 
through life like an old knight-errant, 
but without enthusiasm. He had no per- 
sonal ideals. I remember once how he 
remonstrated with me for my admiration 
for General Gordon. He looked upon that 
wonderful personality as a wild fighter, a 
rash adventurer, doing evil that good 
might come. He could not see him as I 
saw him, giving his life for humanity, 
alone and unfriended, in that dreadful 
Soudan. He did not like the idea of fight- 
ing Satan with Satan’s weapons. Lord 
Salisbury said truly that John Bright was 
the greatest orator England had produced, 
and his eloquence was only called out by 
what he regarded as the voice of God in 
his soul.” . 

When at length Whittier rose to go 
that winter morning, with the feeling 
that he had already taken too large a 
piece out of the day, we pressed him to 
stay longer, since it was already late. 
‘Why can’t you stay?” urged his host. 
‘Because, I tell you, I don’t want to,” 
which set us all laughing, and settled the 
question. 

Our first knowledge of his arrival in 
town was usually that early and punctual 
ring to which I have referred. He would 
come in looking pale and thin, but full of 
fire, and, as we would soon find, of a certain 
vigor. He became interested one morn- 
ing in a plan proposed to him for making 
a collection of poems for young people, 
one which he finally completed with the 
aid of Miss Lucy Larcom. We got down 
from the shelf Longfellow’s Poets and 
Poetry of Europe, and looked it over to- 
gether. ‘‘ Annie of Tharaw” was a great 
favorite of his, and the poem by Dirk 
Smit, on ‘‘ The Death of an Infant ” found 
his ready appreciation. He easily fell 
thus into talk of Burns, who was Whit- 
tier’s master and ideal. ‘‘ He lives, next 
to Shakespeare,” he said, ‘‘in the heart 
of humanity.” 

In speaking of Rossetti and of his bal- 
lad of ‘‘Sister Helen,” he confessed to 
being strangely attracted to this poem, 
because he could remember seeing his 
mother, ‘‘ who was as good a woman as 
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ever lived,” and his aunt, performing the 
same strange act of melting a waxen fig- 
ure of a clergyman of their time. 

The solemnity of the affair made a deep 
impression on his mind, asa child, for the 
death of the clergyman in question was 
confidently expected. His ‘‘ heresies” 
had led him to experience this cabalistic 
treatment. 

There was some talk, also, of the ad- 
vantages, in these restless days, accruing 
to those who ‘‘stay put” in this world, 
instead of to tho%e who are forever beat- 
ing about, searching for greater oppor- 
tunities from position or circumstance. 
He laughed heartily over the tale, which 
had just then reached us, of Carlyle going 
to hunt up a new residence in London 
with a map of the world in his pocket. 

We asked Whittier if he never felt 
tempted to go to Quebec from his well- 
beloved haunts in the White Mountains. 
“‘Oh no,” he replied. ‘‘I know it all by 
books and pictures just as well as if I had 
seen it.” 

This talk of travelling reminded him 
of a circus which came one season to 
Amesbury. ‘‘I was in my garden,” he 
said, ‘‘ when I saw an Arab wander down 
the street, and by-and-by stop and lean 
against my gate. He held a small book 
in his hand, which he was reading from 
time to time when he was not occupied 
with gazing about him. Presently I 
went to talk with him, and found he had 
lived all his life on the edge of the Desert 
until he had started for America. He 
was very homesick, and longed for the 
time of his return. He had hired him- 
self for a term of years to the master of 
the circus. He held the Koran in his 
hand, and was delighted to find a friend 
who had also read his sacred book. He 
opened his heart still further then, and 
said how he longed for his old, wild life 
in the Desert, for a sight of the palms, 
and the sands, but, above all, for its free- 
dom.” This interview made a deep im- 
pression, naturally, upon Whittier’s mind, 
he, who was no traveller himself, having 
thus sung: 

“He who wanders widest, lifts 
No more of beauty’s jealous veil 
Than he who from his doorway sees 
The miracle of flowers and trees.” 

The memory of a visit to Amesbury, 
made once in September, vividly remains 
with me. It was early in the month, 
when the lingering heat of summer seems 
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sometimes to gather fresh intensity from 
the fact that we are so soon to hear the 
winds of autumn. Amesbury had greatly 
altered of late vears; ‘‘ large enough to 
be a city,” our friend declared; ‘‘ but I 
am not fat enough to be an alderman.” 
To us it was still a small village, though 
somewhat dustier and less attractive than 
when we first knew it. 

As we approached the house, we saw 
him from a distance characteristically 
gazing down the road for us, from his 
front yard, and then at’ the first glimpse 
suddenly disappearing, to come forth 
again to meet us, quite fresh and quiet, 
from his front door. It had been a very 
hot, dry summer, and everything about 
that place, as about every other, was parch- 
ed and covered with dust. There had 
been no rain for weeks, and the village 
street was then quite innocent of water- 
ing-carts. The fruit hung heavily from 
the nearly leafless trees, and the soft thud 
of the pears and apples as they fell to the 
ground could be heard on every side in 
the quiet house-yards. The sun strug- 


gled feebly through the mists during the 
noontide hours, when a still heat per- 


vaded rather than struck the earth; and 
then in the early afternoon, and late into 
the next morning, a stirless cloud seemed 
to cover the face of the world. These 
mists were much increased by the burn- 
ing of peat and brush, and, alas! of the 
very woods themselves, in every direc- 
tion. Altogether, as Whittier said, quaint- 
ly, ‘“‘it was very encouraging weather 
for the Millerites.” 

His niece, who bears the name of his 
beloved sister, was then the mistress of 
his home, and we were soon made heart- 
ily welcome inside the house, where every- 
thing was plain and neat as became a 
Friend’s household; but as the village 
had grown to be a stirring place, and the 
house stood close upon the dusty road, 
such charming neatness must sometimes 
have been a difficult achievement. The 
noonday meal was soon served and soon 
ended, and then we sat down behind the 
half-closed blinds, looking out upon the 
garden, the faded vines, and almost leaf- 
less trees. It was a cozy room, with its 
Franklin-stove, at this season surmounted 
by a bouquet, and a table between the 
windows, where was a larger bouquet, 
which Whittier himself had gathered that 
morning in anticipation of our arrival. 
He seemed brighter and better than we 
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had dared to hope, and was in excellent 
mood for talking. Referring again to the 
Millerites, who had been so reanimated 
by the mists, he said he had been deeply 
impressed lately with their deplorable 
doctrines. ‘‘Continually disappointed be- 
cause we don’t all burn up on a sudden, 
they forget to be thankful for their pre- 
servation from the dire fate they predict 
with so much complacency.” 

He had just received a proof of his poem 
** Miriam,” with the introduction, and he 
could not be content until they had both 
been read aloud tohim. After the read- 
ing they were duly commented upon, and 
revised until he thought he could do no 
more; yet twice before our departure the 
proofs were taken out of the hand-bag 
where they were safely stowed away, and 
again more or less altered. 

Whittier’s ever-growing fame was not 
taken by him as a matter of course. ‘[ 
cannot think very well of my own things,” 
he used to say; ‘‘and what is mere fame 
worth when thee is at home, alone, and 
sick with headaches, unable either to read 
or to write?” Nevertheless he derived 
very great pleasure and consolation from 
the letters and tributes which poured in 
upon him from hearts he had touched or 
lives he had quickened. ‘‘ That I like,” 
he would say; ‘‘ that is worth having.” 
But he must often have known the deeps 
of trouble in winter evenings when he 
was too ill to touch book or pen, and 
when he could do nothing during the long 
hours but sit and think over the fire. 

We slept in Elizabeth’s chamber. The 
portrait of their mother, framed in autumn 
leaves gathered in the last autumn of her 
life, hung upon the wall. Here, too, as 
in our bedroom at Dickens’s, the diary of 
Pepys lay on the table. Dickens had 
read his copy faithfully, and written notes 
therein. Of this copy the leaves had not 
been cut; but with it lay the Prayers of 
the Ages, and volumes of poems, which 
had all been well read, and Pickwick upon 
the top. 

In the year 1867 Charles Dickens came 
to America to give his famous Readings. 
Whittier, as we have seen, was seldom 
tempted out of his country home and 
habitual ways, but Dickens was for one 
moment too much for him. To our sur- 
prise, he wrote to ask if he could possibly 
get a seat to hear him. ‘‘I see there is a 
crazy rush for tickets.” A favorable an. 
swer was despatched to him as soon as 
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WHITTIER IN HIS STUDY. 
After a photograph by J. H. Thurston, Boston 


racticable, but he had already repented 

f the indiscretion. ‘*‘My dear Fields,” 

» wrote, ‘‘up to the last moment I have 
hoped to occupy the seat so kindly prom- 
ised me for this evening. But I find I 
must give it up. Gladden with it the 
heart of some poor W retch who dangled 
and shivered all in vain in your long 
queue the other morning. I must read 
my Pickwick alone, as the Marchioness 
played cribbage. I would so like, never- 
theless, to see Dickens, and shake that 
creative hand of his. It isas well, doubt- 
less, so far as he is concerned, that I can- 
not do it; he will have enough and too 
much of that, I fear. I dreamed last 
night I saw him surrounded by a mob of 
ladies, each with her scissors snipping at 
lis hair, and he seemed in a fair way to 
be ‘shaven and shorn,’ like the Priest in 
‘The House that Jack built.’ ” 

The large events of humanity were to 
Whittier a portion of his own experience, 
his personal life being, in the ordinary 
sense, devoid of incident.: The death of 
Charles Dickens, in 1871, was a personal 
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loss, just as his life had been a living gain 
to this remote and invalid man. One 
long quiet summer afternoon shortly after, 
Whittier joined us for the sake of talking 
about Dickens. He told us what sunshine 
came from him into his own solemn and 
silent country life, and what grateful love 
he must ever bear to him. He wished to 
hear all that could be told of him as a 
man. Tea came, and the sun went down, 
and still he talked and questioned, and 
then, after a long silence, he said, sudden- 
ly, ‘* What's he doing now? Sometimes 
I say, in Shakespeare’s phrase, O for 
some ‘ courteous ghost,’ but nothing ever 
comes to me. He was so human I should 
think thee must see him sometimes. It 
seems as if he were the very person to 
manifest himself and give us a glimpse 
beyond. I believe I have faith; I some- 
times think I have; but this desire to see 
just a little way is terribly strong in me. 
I have expressed something of it in my 
verses to Mrs. Child about Loring.” 

He spoke also of the significance of our 
prayers; of their deep value to our spirit 
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in constantly renewing the sense of de- 
pendence; and farther, since we ‘‘surely 
find that our prayers are answered, what 
blindness and fatuity there is in neglect 
or abuse of our privilege!” 

He was thinking of editing a new edi- 
tion of John Woolman. He hoped to 
induce certain people who would read his 
own books, to read that, by writing a 
preface for it. 

The death of Henry Ward Beecher was 
also a loss and a sadness to him in his 
solitary life. ‘‘I am saddened by the 
death of Beecher,” he wrote; ‘‘he was 
so strong, so generous, so warm-hearted, 
and so brave and stalwart in so many 
good causes. It is a mighty loss. He 
had faults, like all of us, and needed for- 
giveness; and I think he could say, with 
David of old, that he would rather fall 
into the Lord’s hands than into the hands 
of man.” 

It is anticipating the years and inter- 
rupting the narrative to mention here a 
few of the men who gladdened his later 
life, by their friendship, but the subject 
demands a brief space before we return 
to the current story of his days. 

Matthew Arnold went to see him on 


his arrival, and it is needless to say that 
Whittier derived sincere pleasure from 
the visit; but Arnold’s delightful recog- 
nition of Whittier’s ‘*In School Days” 
as one of the perfect poems which must 
live, gave him fresh assurance of fulfilled 


purpose in existence. He -had followed 
Arnold with appreciation from his earli- 
est appearance in the world of letters, 
and knew him, as it were, ‘‘ by neart” 
long before a personal interview was pos- 
sible. In a letter written after Arnold’s 
return to England, he says: ‘‘ I share thy 
indignation at the way our people have 
spoken of him-—one of the foremost men 
of our time, a true poet, a wise critic, and 
a brave, upright man, to whom all Eng- 
lish-speaking people owe a debt of grat- 
itude. I am sorry I could not see him 
again.” 

When the end came, a few years later, 
he was among the first to say, ‘‘ What a 
loss English literature has sustained in 
the death of Matthew Arnold!” 

As I have already suggested, he kept 
the run of all the noteworthy people who 
came to Boston, quite as surely as they 
kept in pursuit of him. 

‘*T hope thee will see the wonderful 
prophet of the Bramo Somaj, Mozoom- 
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dar, before he leaves the country. | 
should have seen him in Boston but for 
illness last week. That movement jy 
India is the greatest event in the history 
of Christianity since the days of Paul. — 

“So the author of Christie Johnston 
is dead. I have read and re-read that 
charming little story with ever-increas 
ing admiration. I am sorry for the 
coarseness of some of his later writings: 
but he was, after all, a great novelist, sec 
ond only in our times to George Eliot, 
Dickens, and Thackeray.... I shall be 
glad to hear more about Mr. Wood’s and 
Mrs. ‘’s talks. Any hint or sign or 
token from the unseen and_ spiritual 
world is full of solemn interest, standing 
as I do on the shore of ‘ that vast ocean 
I must sail so soon.’ 

‘** You will soon have Amelia Edwards 
with you. I am sorry that I have not 
been able to call on her. Pray assure 
her of my sincere respect and admira- 
tion.” 

Andagain: ‘‘ Have thee seen and heard 
the Hindoo Mohini? He seems to have 
really converted some people. I hear 
that one of them has got a Bible!” 

The phrase that he is ‘* beset by pil- 
oceurs frequently in his letters, 
contrasted with pleased expressions, and 
descriptions of visits from Phillips Brooks, 
Canon Farrar, Governor and Mrs. Claf- 
lin, and other friends whose faces were 
always a joy to him. 

I have turned aside from the narrative 
of every-day life to mention these friends; 
but it is interesting to return and recall 
the earlier years, when he came one day 
to dine in Charles Street with Mr. Emer- 
son. As usual, his coming had been very 
uncertain. He was never to be counted 
on as a visitor, but at length the moment 
came when he was in better health than 
ordinary, and the stars were in conjunc- 
tion. I can recall his saying to Emerson: 
‘*T had to choose between hearing thee 
at thy lecture and coming here to see 
thee. I chose to see thee. I could not 
do both.” Emerson was heard to say to 
him, solicitously, ‘‘ I hope you are pretty 
well, sir! I believe you formerly bragged 
of bad health.” 

It was Whittier’s custom, however, to 
make quite sure that all ‘‘lions” and 
other disturbing elements were well out 
of the way before he turned his steps to 
the library in Charles Street. I recall! 
his coming one Sunday morning when 
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we were at church, and waiting until our 
return. He thought that would be a safe 
moment! He was full, as Madame de 
Sévigné says, ** de conversations infinies,” 
being especially interested just then in 
the question of schools for the freedmen, 
and eagerly discussed ways and means 
for starting and 
supporting them. 

We were much 
amused by his 
ingenuity in get- 
ting contributions 
from his home 
town. It appears 
that he had taken 
it into consider- 
ation that there 
were a number of 
carriage-makers in 
Amesbury. He 
suggested that 
each one of these 
men should give 
some part of a car- 
riage — one the 
wheels, one the 
body, one the fur- 
nishings, ete., di- 
viding it in all 
among twenty 
workmen. When 
it was put togeth- 
er, he had a car- 
riage which was sold for two hundred 
dollars, which was exactly the sum requi- 
site for Amesbury to give. 

His benefactions were ceaseless, and they 
were one of the chief joys of his later life. 
The subject of what may be done for this 
or that person or cause is continually 
recurring in his letters. Once I find this 
plea in verse after the manner of Burns: 

“© well-paid author, fat-fed scholar, 
Whose pockets jingle with the dollar, 
No sheriff's hand upon your collar, 

No duns to bother, 
Think on’t, a tithe of what ye swallow 
Would save your brother!” 


And again and again there are. passages 
in his letters like the following: ‘* I hope 
the Industrial Home may be saved, and 
wish I was a rich man just long enough 


to help save it. As it is, if the subserip- 
tion needs $30 to fill it up, I shall be glad 
to give the mite.” ‘‘I have long follow- 
ed Maurice,” he says again, ‘‘in his work 
as a religious and social reformer—a true 
apostle of the gospel of humanity. He 
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saw clearly, and in advance of his cleri- 
cal brethren, the necessity of wise and 
righteous dealing with the momentous 
and appalling questions of labor and 
poverty.” 

He wrote one day: ‘If you go to Rich- 
mond, why don’t you visit Hampton and 
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Old Point Comfort, where that Christian 
knight and latter-day Galahad, General 
Armstrong, is making his holy experi- 
ment? I think it would be worth your 
while.” 

General Armstrong and his brave work 
in founding and maintaining the Hamp- 
ton School for the education, at first, of 
the colored people alone, and finally for 
the Indians also, was one of the near and 
living interests of Whittier's life. Often 
and often in his letters do we find refer- 
ences to the subject; either he regrets 
having to miss seeing the general, upon 
one of his Northern trips, or he re- 
joices in falling in with some of the teach- 
ers at Asquam Lake or elsewhere, or his 
note is jubilant over some new gift which 
will make the general's work for the year 
less difficult. 

Once he writes: ‘‘I am grievéd to hear 
of General Armstrong’s illness. I am 
not surprised at it. He has been work- 
ing in his noble cause beyond any mortal 
man’s strength. He must have a rest if 
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it is possible for him, and his friends must 
now keep up the school by redoubled ef- 
forts. Ah me! There is so much to be 
done in this world! I wish I were young- 
er or a millionaire.” 

And yet again: ‘‘I had the pleasure of 
sending General Armstrong at Christmas, 
with my annual subscription, one thou- 
sand dollars which a friend placed in my 
hand. I wish our friend could be relieved 
from the task of raising money by a hun- 
dred such donations.” 

The choice of the early breakfast hour 
for his visits was his own idea. He was 
glad to hit upon a moment which was 
not subject to interruptions, one when he 
could talk at his ease of books and men. 
These visits were always a surprise. He 
liked to be abroad in good season, and 
had rarely missed seeing the sun rise in 
forty years. He knew, too, that we were 
not late people, and that his visits could 
never be untimely. Occasionally, with 
the various evening engagements of a 
city, we were not altogether fit to receive 
him, but it was a pleasure to hear his 
punctual ring, and to know that we should 
find him in the library by the fire. He 
was himself a bad sleeper, seldom, as he 
said, putting a solid bar of sleep between 
day and day, and therefore often early 
abroad to question the secrets of the dawn. 
We owe much of the intimate friendship 
of our life to these morning hours spent 
in private, uninterrupted talk. 

‘*Thave lately felt great sympathy with 

.” he said one morning, ‘‘for I have 
been kept awake one hundred and twenty 
hours--an experience I should not care to 
try again.” 

One of Whittier’s summer pleasures, 
in which he occasionally indulged him- 
self, was a visit to the Isles of Shoals. 
He loved to see his friend Celia Thaxter 
in her island home, and he Joved the free- 
dom of a large hotel. He liked to make 
arrangements with a group of his more 
particular friends to meet him there; and 
when he was well enough to leave his 
room, he might be seen in some carefully 
chosen corner of the great piazzas, shady 
or sunny, as the day invited him, enjoying 
the keenest happiness in the voluntary so- 
ciety and conversation of those dear to him. 
Occasionally he would pass whole days 
in Celia Thaxter’s parlor, watching her 
at her painting in the window, and listen- 
ing to the conversation around him. He 
wished to hear and know what interested 
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others. He liked nothing better, he once 
said, than going into the ‘‘store” in the 
old days at Amesbury, when it was acom- 
mon centre, almost serving the purpose 
of what a club may be in these later days. 
and sitting upon a barrel to hear “ folks 
talk.”” The men there did not know muc}, 
about his poetry, but they understood his 
politics, and he was able to put in many 
a word to turn the vote of the town. 
In Celia Thaxter’s parlor he found a dif- 
ferent company, but his relations to the 
people who frequented that delightful 
place were practically the same. He 
wished to understand their point of view, 
if possible, and then, if he could find op- 
portunity, he would help them to a high- 
er stand-point. 

I remember one season in particular, 
when the idle talk of idle people had been 
drifting in and out during the day, while 
he sat patiently on in the corner of the 
pretty room. Mrs. Thaxter was steadily 
at work at her table, yet always hospita- 
ble, losing sight of no cloud or shadow or 
sudden gleam of glory in the landscape, 
and pointing the talk often with keen 
wit. Nevertheless, the idleness of it all 
palled upon him. It was Sunday, too, 
and he longed for something which would 
move us to ‘*‘ higher levels.” Suddenly, 
as if the idea had struck him like an in- 
spiration, he rose, and taking a volume of 
Emerson from the little library, he opened 
to one of the discourses, and handing it 
to Celia Thaxter, said: 

‘** Read that aloud, will thee? 
we should all like to hear it.” 

After she ended he took up the thread 
of the discourse, and talked long and ear- 
nestly upon the beauty and necessity of 
worship—a necessity consequent upon the 
nature of man, upon his own weakness, 
and his consciousness of the Divine Spirit 
within him. His whole heart was stirred, 
and he poured himself out toward us as 
if he longed, like the prophet of old, to 
breathe a new life into us. [ could see 
that he reproached himself for not having 
spoken out in this way before, but his 
enfranchised spirit took only a stronger 
flight for the delay. 

We heard from him again, shortly af- 
ter, under the shadow of the great hills 
where he always passed a part of every 
year. He loved them, and wrote elo- 
quently of the loveliness of nature at Os- 
sipee: ‘‘the Bear Camp winding down” 
the long green valley close by the 
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door, the long Sandwich and Waterville 
ranges, and Chocorua filling up the hori- 
zon from west to northeast. 

The frequent loneliness of his life often 
found expression. Once he says: 

‘I wish L could feel that I deserved a 
tithe even of the kind things said of me 
by my personal friends. If one could 
but be as easily as preach! The confes- 
sion of poor Burns might, I fear, be made 
of the best of us: 


‘God knows I’m no the thing I would be, 
Nor am I even the thing I could be.’ 


And yet | am thankful every day of 
my life that God has put it into the hearts 
of so many whom I love and honor and 
reverence to send me so many messages 
of good-will and kindness. It is an un- 
speakable comfort in the lonely and dark- 
ening afternoon of life. Indeed, I can 
never feel quite alone so long as I know 
that all about me are those who turn to 
me with friendly interest, and, strange to 
Say, with gratitude. A sense of lack of 
desert on my part is a drawback, of course; 
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but then, I say to myself, if my friends 
judge me by my aim and desire, and not 
by my poor performance, it may be all 
right and just.” 

The painful solitude of his life after his 
dear niece’s marriage was softened when 
he went to live with his cousins at Oak . 
Knoll, in Danvers, a beautiful country- 
seat, sheltered and suited to his needs, 

At Danvers he was able to enjoy the 
free open air. He loved to sit under the 
fine trees which distinguished the lawn, 
to play with the dogs, and wander about 
unmolested until he was tired. The la- 
dies of the house exerted themselves to 
give him perfect freedom and the tender- 
est care. The daughter became his play- 
mate, and she never quite grew up, in his 
estimation. She was his lively and lov- 
ing companion. Writing from Danvers, 
one December, he says, ‘‘ What with the 
child, and the dogs, and Rip Van Winkle, 
the cat, and a tame gray squirrel who 
hunts our pockets for nuts, we contrive to 
get through the short dark days.” 

He showed more physical vitality after 
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he went to Danvers, and his notes evince 
a wide interest in matters private and 
public outside his own library life. He 
still went to Portland to see his niece and 
her husband whenever he was able, and 
now and then to Boston also. But Phila- 
delphia and the Centennial was not to be 
thought of. ‘* I sent my hymn,” he wrote 
from Amesbury in 1876, ‘‘ with many mis- 
givings, and am glad it was so well re- 
ceived. I think I should like to have 
heard the music, but probably I should 
not have understood. The gods have 
made me most unmusical.” 

‘*T have just got J. T.F.’s charming 
little book of Barry Cornwall and his 
Friends. Itisa most companionable vol- 
ume, and will give rare pleasure to thou- 
sands.... I write in the midst of our 
Quaker quarterly meeting, and our house 
has been overrun for three days. We 
had twelve to dine to-day; they have now 
gone to meeting, but I am too tired for 
preaching. 

‘*T don’t expect to visit Philadelphia. 
The very thought of that Ezekiel’s vision 
of machinery and the nightmare con- 
fusion of the world’s curiosity shop ap- 
I shall not venture.” 


palls me. 
He was full of excellent resolutions 
about going often to Boston, but he never 


could make a home there. ‘‘I see a great 
many more things in the city than thee 
does,’ he would say, ‘* because I go to 
town soseldom. The shop windows area 
delight to me, and everythihg and every- 
body is novel and interesting. I don’t 
need to go to the theatre. I have more 
theatre than I can take in, every time I 
walk out.” 

No sketch of Whittier, however slight, 
should omit mention of his friendship 
for Bayard Taylor. Their Quaker parent- 
age helped to bring the two poets into 
communion; and although Taylor was so 
much the younger and more vigorous 
man, Whittier was to see him also pass, 
and to mourn his loss. He took a deep 
interest in his literary advancement, and 
considered ‘* Lars” his finest poem. Cer- 
tainly no one knew Taylor's work better, 
or brought a deeper sympathy into his 
reading of it. ‘‘I love him too well to 
be a critic of his verse,” he says, in one 
of his letters. “‘ But what a brave worker 
he was!” 

The reading of good books was, very 
late in life, as it had been very early, his 
chief pleasure. His travels, his romance, 


his friendships, were indulged chiefly 
proxy of the printed page. ‘‘I felt very 
near Dr. Mulford through his writings 
he said. ‘* He was the strongest think 
of our time, and he thought in the rigiit 
direction. The Republic of God is i: 
tellectually greater than St. Augustine's 
City of God, and infinitely nearer the 
Christian ideal.” 

‘“That must be a shrewd zephyr,” 
Charles Lamb used to say, speaking of his 
Gentle Giantess, ‘‘ that can escape her.” 
And so we may say of Whittier and a 
book. ‘‘ Has thee seen the new book by 
the author of Mr. Isaacs?’ he asked 
(having sent me Mr. Isaacs as soon as it 
appeared, lest I should miss reading so 
novel and good a story). In the same 
breath he adds: ‘‘I have been reading 
The Freedom of Faith, by the author 
of On the Threshold, just published by 
Houghton and Co. It is refreshing and 
tonic as the northwest wind. The writer 
is one of the leaders of the new departure 
from ultra-Calvinism. Thank thee just 
here for the pleasure of reading Annie 
Kearv’s biography. What a white, beau- 
tiful soul! Her views of the mission of 
Spiritualism seem very much like 's. 
I do not know when I have read a more 
restful, helpful book. 

‘‘How good Longfellow’s poem is! A 
little sad, but full of ‘sweetness and 
light.’ Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, 
and myself are all getting to be old fel- 
lows, and that swan-song might serve for 
us all. ‘We who are about to die.’ God 
help us all! I don’t care for fame, and 
have no solicitude about the verdicts of 
posterity. 

“When the grass is green above us, 

And they who know us and who love us 

Are sleeping by our side, 
Will it avail us aught that men 
Tell the world with lip and pen 

That we have lived and died? 

‘*What we are, will then be more im- 
portant than what we have done or said 
in prose or rhyme, or what folks that we 
never saw or heard of think of us.” 

Later he describes himself as listening 
to the Life of Mrs. Stowe. ‘‘It is a satis- 
fying book, a model biography, or, rather, 
autobiography, for dear Mrs. Stowe speaks 
all through it. Dr. Holmes’s letters re- 
veal him as he is, wise, generous, chival- 
rous. Witness the kindliness and delicate 
sympathy of his letters during the Lord 
Byron trouble.... Miss W. has read us 
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some of Howells’s Hazard of New For- 
‘unes. It strikes me that it is a strong 

wok. That indomitable old German, 
|inden—that saint of the rather godless 
sect of dynamiters and anarchists—is a 
crand figure; one can’t help loving him.” 

Whittier never relinquished his house 
at Amesbury, where his kind friends 
Judge Cate and his wife always made 
him feel at home. As the end of his life 
drew near, it was easy to see that the vil- 
age home where his mother and his sis- 
ter lived and died was the place he chiefly 
loved: but he was more inaccessible to 
his friends in Amesbury, and the inter- 
ruptions of a fast-growing factory town 
were sometimes less agreeable to him 
than the country life at Oak Knoll. He 
was a great disbeliever in too much soli- 
tude, however, and used to say, ** The ne- 
cessary solitude of the human soul is 
enough; it issurprising how great that is.” 

Once only he expresses this preference 
for the dear old village home in his let- 
ters. ‘“'I have been at Amesbury for a 
fortnight. Somehow I seem nearer to 
my mother and sister; the very walls of 
the rooms seem to have become sensi- 
tive to the photographs of unseen pres- 
ences.” 

Toward the end of his days, however, 
he spent more and more time with his 
beloved cousins Gertrude and Joseph 
Cartland, whose interests and aims in 
life were so close to his own. 

The habit of going to the White Moun- 
tains in their company for a few weeks 
during the heat of summer was a fixed 
one. He grew to love Asquam, with its 
hills and lakes, almost better than any 
other place for this sojourn. It was 
there he loved to beckon his friends to 
join him. ‘‘Do come, if possible,” he 
would write. ‘The years speed on; it 
will soon be too late. I long to look on 
your dear faces once more.” 

His deafness began to preclude general 
conversation; but he delighted in getting 
off under the pine-trees in the warm af- 
ternoons, or into a quiet room upstairs 
at twilight and talking until bedtime. 
He described to us, during one visit, his 
first vision of the hills. His parents took 
him where he could see the great wooded 
slope of Agamenticus. As he looked up 
and gazed with awe at the solemn sight, 
a cloud drooped, and hung suspended as 
it were from one point, and filled his 
soul with astonishment. He had never 


forgotten it. He said nothing at the 
time, but this cloud hanging from the 
breast of the hill filled his boyish mind 
with a mighty wonder, which had never 
faded away. 

Notwithstanding his strong feeling for 
Amesbury, and his presence there always 
at ‘‘quarterly meeting,” he found him- 
self increasingly comfortable at Dan- 
vers and happy in the companionship of 
his devoted relatives. Something nearer 
‘** picturesqueness” and ‘‘ the beautiful” 
came to please the sense and to soothe the 
spirit at Oak Knoll. He did not often 
make record in his letters of these things; 
but once he speaks charmingly of the 
young girl in a red cloak, on horseback, 
with the dog at her side, scampering over 
the lawn and brushing under the sloping 
branches of the trees. The sunset of his 
life burned slowly down, but in spite of 
illness and loss of power, he possessed his 
soul in patience. After a period when he 
felt unable to write, he revived and sent 
a letter, in which he spoke as follows of 
a poem which had been sent for his revi- 
sion: ‘‘The poem is solemn and tender; 
it is as if a wind from the Unseen World 
blew over it, in which the voice of sorrow 
is sweeter than that of gladness—a holy 
fear mingled with holier hope. For my- 
self, my hope is always associated with 
dread, like the shining of a star through 
mist. I feel, indeed, that Love is the vic- 
torious, that there is no dark it cannot 
light, no depth it cannot reach; but I im- 
agine that between the Seen and the Un- 
seen there is a sort of neutral ground, a 
land of shadow and mystery, of strange 
voices and undistinguished forms. There 
are some, as Charles Lamb says, ‘who 
stalk into futurity on stilts,’ without awe 
or self-distrust. But I can only repeat 
the words of the poem before me... .” 

One of the last, perhaps the very last 
visit he made to his friends in Boston was 
in the beautiful autumn weather. The 
familiar faces he hoped to find were ab- 
sent. He arrived without warning, and 
the very loveliness of the atmosphere 
which made it possible for him to travel 
had tempted younger people out among 
the falling leaves. He was disappointed, 
and soon after sent these verses to re- 
hearse his experience: 


“T stood within the vestibule 
Whose granite steps I knew so well, 
While through the empty rooms the bell 
Responded to my eager pull. 
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‘I listened while the bell once more 
Rang through the void, deserted hall; 
I heard no voice, nor light footfall, 


And turned me sadly from tie door. 


‘Though fair was Autumn’s dreamy day, 
And fair the wood-paths carpeted 
With fallen leaves of gold and red, 

I missed a dearer sight than thes 

“T missed the love-transfigured face, 
The glad, sweet smile so dear to me, 
The clasp of greeting wafm and free: 

What had the round world in their place ? 

“O friend, whose generous love has made 
My last days best, my good intent 
Accept, and let the call I meant 

Be with your coming doubly paid.” 


But even this journey was beyond his 
strength. He ** Coming 
from Boston in a crowded car, a window 
was opened just behind me and another 


wrote : back 


directly opposite, and, in consequence, I 
took a bad cold, and am losing much of 


this goodly autumnal spectacle. But Oak 
Knoll woods were never, I think, so beau- 
tiful before.” 

In future his friends were to seek him; 
he could go no more to them; the autumn 
had indeed set in. 

Now began a series of birthday cele- 
brations, which were blessings not un- 
mixed in his cup of life. He was in the 
habit of writing a brief note of remem- 
brance on these anniversaries; in one of 
which, after confessing to ‘‘a feeling of 
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sadness and loneliness,” he turns to the 
Emerson Calendar, and I found 
for the day some lines from his ‘ World 
Soul’ 


says, 


‘Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old; 

Over the winter glaciers 
I see the summer glow, 

And through the wild piled snowdrift 
The warm rose-buds blow.’ 


Reading them, I took heart.” 

On another occasion he says: ‘‘In the 
intervals of visitation on that day my 
thoughts were with dear friends 
have passed from us; among whom, I 
need not say, was thy dearest friend 
How vividly the beautiful mornings with 
you were recalled! Then I wondered at 
my age, and if it was possible that I was 
the little boy on the old Haverhill farm, 
unknown, and knowing nobody beyond 
my home horizon. I could not quite 
make the connection of the white-haired 
man with the black-locked boy. I could 
not help a feeling of loneliness, thinking 
of having outlived many of my life-com 
panions; but I was still grateful to God 
that I had not outlived my love for them 
and for those still living. Among the 
many tokens of good-will from all parts 
of the country and beyond the sea, there 
were some curious and amazing missives. 
One Southern woman took the occasion 
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to include me in her curse of the ‘ mean, 
hateful Yankees.’ To offset this, I had 
a telegram from the Southern Forestry 
Congress assembled in Florida, signed by 
president and secretary, informing me 
that ‘In remembrance of your birthday, 
we have planted a live-oak tree to your 
memory, which, like the leaves of the 
tree, will be forever green.’” 

The lines of Whittier’s life stretched 
‘between heaven and home” during the 
long period of eighty-four years. 

It was not, however, until 1890 that we 
could really feel he had left the years of 
active service and of intellectual achieve- 
ment as things of the past. He was shut 
out from much that gave him pleasure, 
but the spirit which animated the still 
breathing frame, though waiting and at 
times longing for larger opportunity, 
seemed to us like a loving sentinel, cov- 
ering his dear ones as with a shield, and 
watching over the needs of humanity. 

The end came, the door opened, while 
he was staying with the daughter of an 
old friend at Hampton Falls, in New 
Hampshire—that saintly woman whom 
we associate with one of the most spir- 
itual and beautiful of his poems, ‘‘A 
Friend’s Burial.” After a serious illness 


in the winter of 1892 he was almost too 
frail for any summer journeying, but 
with his usual wisdom and instinctive 
turning of the heart toward old familiar 
places, he thought of the hospitable house 
where he seemed to gain much strength, 
and where he found much happiness and 
the quietness that he loved. His last ill- 
ness was brief; he was ministered to by 
those who stood nearest him. And thus 
the waves of time passed over him and 
swept him from our sight. 

Old age appears to every other stage of 
human existence as a most undesirable 
state. We look upon its approaches and 
its ravages with alarm. Death itself is 
far less dreadful, and ‘‘the low door,” 
if it will only open quickly, brings little 
fear to the thoughtful mind. But the 
mystery of decadence, the long sunset- 
ting, the loss of power—what do they 
mean? The Latin word saga, from which 
the French get la sagesse, and we “‘ the 
sage,” gives us a hint of what we do not 
always understand—the spiritual beauty 
and the significance even of loss, in age. 

Whittier, wearing his silver crown, 
brought the antique word into use again, 
and filled it with fresh meaning for mod- 
ern men. 


LIDE. 
BY ROBERT C. V. MEYERS. 


T seemed strange to him that he should 
be puzzled in the streets of the city. 
He had lived here all his life, with the 
exception of the last two years, and here 
he was dodging along, getting out of the 
way of pedestrians as well as of vehicles, 
and gazing about him like a man in a 
strange place. He rounded corner after 
corner; he would not ride, for he wanted 
to take as much time as possible in get- 
ting home. He kept on in the one direc- 
tion, however—the way that led toward 
the house, And in his heart was just one 
question—a question he had refused to 
ask these two years of his absence from 
hous Had the girl he loved been true to 
iim? 

Two years ago he had had faith in ev- 
erybody; now there was none in whom 
he believed—no one. And yet he kept 
on in the direction of his old home. 

He was almost there; another corner 
and he would see the towering flat, and 
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maybe come upon some of those he had 
known two years back, and who would 
be waiting around to see him, pretending 
they were there by chance, and that there 
was nothing the matter. They would 
say, carelessly, ‘‘ How are you, Melton?” 
as though they had seen him yesterday. 
They would look after him, and talk 
among themselves when he had gone by. 

Well, he must put the best face on it, 
and act the same—as though nothing had 
happened. And yet there had happened 
that which he could never forget, and 
maybe something more, which should 
wreck him outright. Thereat a bitter 
cry rose up in his soul, and he was fear- 
ing, trembling at the thought that the 
girl he loved had not stood by him. 
Why should she? The world looked on 
him askance, and the verdict of the world 
is apt to be the true one, say those who 
pretend to know. 

In this case the world’s verdict was the 
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false one; but Carrie, even if she knew 
the truth, which was not likely, would 
be unconsciously swayed by the opinion 
of the majority, and the majority would 
never know he was an innocent man. 
For women want the world’s respect for 
their husbands. Only one woman clings 
to a man in honor and dishonor alike, 
and that is the woman who brought him 
into the world. For sake of this very 
one woman, too, he must go through life 
a spotted man in her estimation, never 
clearing himself, and knowing that day 
after day, night after night, she agonized 
before God for forgiveness of a crime her 
son had never committed. 

But he thought less of his mother than 
of that other woman whom he loved, and 
who might long ere this have told him 
that she loved him but for what had 
happened. He did not blame her for 
doubting him; she had not even prom- 
ised him her love and fealty; and yet— 
Why should he go home? Why should 
he go there, have an emotional scene, the 
prospect of which made him frown even 
now? He might go West to-day; he had 
earned enough money in these two years 
in the barred shops, under the eyes of keep- 
ers, to take him where no one would know 
him, and where antecedents are reckoned 
less than ability to conquer what opposes 
to-day. 

That question! Why had he not asked 
his mother when he had seen her for an 
hour last month? He knew that would 
be her last visit till he was free to go to 
her. Why had he forbidden the mention 
of Carrie’s name by word of mouth or 
writing during these two years? Yet had 
he not had that question answered? Car- 
rie had never written him a line in all 
that time, and if she cafed for him, the 
circumstances surely warranted her writ- 
ing. Though if she had been told he 
had interdicted her name, that might 
have stopped her. How did she know 
what she was to him? But does not a 
woman know when a man loves her 
without a word from him? 

He was a coward! Yes, that must be 
so, for he paused before turning that last 
corner and coming in sight of the well- 
known neighborhood. Then he uttered 
an exclamation, for a female figure came 
round the corner into the full glare of 
the sunlight. 

She was young, but looking old; all 
the frivolity and adornment natural to 
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the young put away from her; her hair 
smoothed plainly back inside a bonnet 
sedate enough to complete the uniform 
of a sisterhood. Her features were pinc), 
ed and bloodless, only the feverish eves 
having any appearance of life. ; 

She came straight up to the young 
man, her bright eyes full upon him. ° 

‘* Charlie!” she said. 

He had not seen her since the day he 
had been taken from home, and he was 
startled at the change in her. Could 
this be his gay, flippant sister, with cheap 
finery, and aspirations for the stage: his 
sister, who caught up all the latest street 
patois, and was beyond the control of 
her mother; his sister, who had engaged 
herself to marry that man who “‘ played 
the races,” and had little to recommend 
him save a handsome face and a glib 
tongue? 

She partly put out her hand, then drew 
it back. She stood looking into his face, 
noting the pallor in it that was like no 
other pallor in the world, the change 
about him like no other change she knew, 
and her heart seemed to stop beating. 

‘*T was watching for you,” she said, 
with an effort. ‘‘I knew you must 
come this way.” 

Why had she known he must come 
that way? Why had she not thought 
he would seek out Carrie first? 

His lips compressed, but he said not a 
word. She was humble before him, and 
he was hard with her, as he had been any 
time these two years, and long before 
that, even. He took a step toward the 
corner, not looking to see if she followed. 
Suddenly he felt a hand placed timidly 
on his arm. 

‘*'We don’t live there any more,”’ she 
said. 

He wheeled around, confronting her. 

‘* We moved a week ago,” she said. 

He laughed. ‘‘ You couldn’t bear the 
disgrace of having me come back where 
you were well known, eh?” he asked. 

‘“We moved,” she- returned, ‘‘ because 
we thought you would like it better.” 

* Why?” 

She did not answér that, only looking 
into his eyes. 

‘** Well,” he said, after a moment’s cogi- 
tation, ‘‘take me where mother is. It’s 
all the same to me. Only, we will not 
ride. Goon. I must walk.” 


She turned in another direction from 
the one he would have taken, and he 











went along beside her. They had walked 
perhaps fifteen minutes before either of 
them spoke again. 

‘‘Why didn’t she come to meet me?” 
then he said. ‘‘I mean mother.” 

‘‘She—she was afraid she couldn’t bear 
it--to meet you in the street for the first 
time,” she answered. 

Again he laughed his unmirthful laugh. 
‘“ How is she, anyway?” he asked. ‘‘ You 
know I haven't seen her for a month.” 

‘‘She is not very well. She seems to 
have grown old all at once. She—she 
has missed you so.” 

Was she trying to soften him? He be- 
lieved that she was nerving herself to tell 
him something; that she had forced their 
mother to stay at home, and had come to 
meet him alone purposely, that she might 
tell him what she had to tell. And what 
could it be but that Carrie had done as 
any other woman would have done under 
the cireumstances—Carrie, with her music 
scholars in bright prosperous homes; Car- 
rie, the singer in a church choir, of a good 
ifa poor family, and with the pride of a 
duchess? Well, Lide was preparing him, 
after all, and in the open street a man 
never lets himself out, no matter how 
keenly he may feel. They walked on 
silently for some little time more. 

‘*Lide,” he said all at once, ‘‘I want 
you to tell me what it is. I knew there’s 
a reason for your coming to meet me.”’ 

‘*Mother wanted me to.” 

‘“Mother! Bosh! As though her wants 
would make much difference to you!” 

“They do now,” she returned, quietly. 

She unbuttoned her coat at the throat 
as though there was pain there, and look- 
ed at some workmen paving the street. 
They were nearing their new home, in a 
part of the city that had been. almost 
country two years ago. He had played 
ball just about where they were now, and 
she had sat with her doll in the weeds 
watching him when she was a little child. 
And she must indeed tell him something. 
It was so hard for her to tell him that 
the wrong had been committed needless- 
ly; that the man who had told her he 
loved her had proved worthless, pretend- 
ing that her brother’s imputed crime was 
the cause of his taking himself off. And 
the crime had been committed for him! 
She wetted her white lips once or twice. 

‘‘Charlie,” suddenly she said, ‘‘ you 
have so much to forgive me.” 

He looked down at her. ‘‘I think I 
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have,” he said. ‘‘I don't know that I 
have forgiven you.” 

She bowed her head. ‘‘I can never 
forgive myself,” she went on. Then, in 
a burst, ‘‘ Jim Slocum was a married man 
while he was keeping company with me.” 

Melton stopped short, his teeth gritting. 
Then she was going to tell only of her 
own troubles, after all. 

‘* Yes,” she pursued, fumbling at the 
loosened button at the neck of her coai, 
‘*T found it all out after he had left me.” 

‘*Mother told me,” he replied, ‘‘ that 
he left you when he heard I was a thief.” 

The button came off in her hand, and 
she kept picking at it. ‘‘I didn’t think. 
Of course mother must have told you,” 
she said. Her eyes went up to his face. 
‘** Charlie, don’t you see a change in me? 
I'm not a bit like I used to be. I try to 
do all I can for mother.” 

‘*So she has told me.” 

‘*T don’t think of going on the stage 
any more.” 

**No?” 

‘‘T'm keeping books for Mr. Cohen. 
I've got a holiday to-day; it’s their day 
of Atonement, you know. And I type- 
write at home at night. But of course 
mother’s told you that too.” 

He nodded. They walked a hundred 
yards or so. 

‘*T’ve joined church, Charlie,” she said. 
‘Did mother tell you?” 

“Fes,” 

‘*Mother’s joined too. You didn’t know 
that. She joined last Sunday.” 

‘*T’m sorry for it,” he said. 

‘“ Why?” she asked. 

**T suppose you persuaded her—you /” 
he said. 

She was trembling; she had to clutch 
his arm to steady herself, and he walked 
a little slower, thinking that he ought to 
have noticed before that she was not well. 

‘*T don’t blame you,” she said; ‘‘ but I 
am doing the best I can. You knowI am 
a guilty creature; that it should be I, and 
not you, to come from that place to-day; 
that it should be I, not you, to go to mo- 
ther like this.” 

‘“*Tt would have killed her to know that 
you came down to the office pretending 
to want to see me, only to take some of 
the money you knew I handled,” he re- 
turned, coldly. ‘‘That was why I let 
them think it was I took it, especially as 
you had hidden the money in my room 
when you got so frightened at what you 
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had done. Do you think mother could 
stand it to know her daughter was a 
thief? And why did you take the money? 
Why, to give it to a man who had work- 
ed on your feelings; a man I warned you 
against; a man rotten to the core, who 
told you he must have money to save 
him from ruin. He knew where yov’d 
get it. You see, I’ve known all this for 
two years. I’ve thought it all out. You 
cannot say I am wrong.” 

She only trembled all the more. 

‘* Well,” he went on, ‘‘is that all? Is 
there anything more to tell? You and 
mother have joined church. I suppose 
you pray aloud for me every night, and 
mother must be all the time thinking of 
one orother of those thieves on the crosses.” 

“*Oh, Charlie!” she cried out in pain. 

** Yes,” he said, ‘it’s all right. Herel 
am, and I’m not sorry for my position if 
it has freed you of Slocum, and made you 
see your duty to mother, who suffered 
enough through father’s drinking, Hea- 
ven knows. Is that all?” 

He knew there was more coming, and 
he felt sure he was prepared for it. 

‘“We joined the church where Carrie 
Armstrong sings,” she said. 


Still, he was not prepared for that; his 
refusal to hear Carrie’s name mentioned 


had kept that from him. Now he was 
angered to the soul; he could imagine 
Carrie pitying the two forlorn women 
with a son and brother a culprit, and be- 
seeching them to join the church as a 
solace in their distress. This took Carrie 
all the farther from him —her pity for 
them, her assistance of them. 

‘‘And,” the trembling creature at his 
side went on, ‘‘ Carrie—”’ 

“*T will not hear it,” he cried. ‘‘I will 
not.” He was sure that all this trembling 
and agitation meant that Carrie was mar- 
ried, or that she loved some man against 
whom there was nothing in the eyes of 
the world. ‘‘ Are women entirely shame- 
less? I will not hear her name, I tell you. 
You have made me what I am; take that 
thought into your church with you.” 

‘**T do, I do,” she said, ‘‘ every time I go 
there.” Then she had grown calm; in an 
instant a calmness, even a dignity, had 
come to her. ‘‘Iam a great sinner,” she 
said. ‘If you will listen to me, I will 
tell you more.” 

‘‘T will hear not another word about 
her.” 

‘If you say so, no. But of myself?” 
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‘You have told me; I know all thepe 
is to tell about you. I supposeI am glad 
of the change in you, if I am glad about 
anything, if I have not forgotten the 
meaning of the word. Be what you ap- 
pear to be; be kind to mother; look after 
her when I go West and try to make 
something of myself.” 

‘That is well—to go away from here.” 
she said—‘‘ very well. But there issome 
thing more to tell about myself. I would 
rather tell you than let motherdoit. We 
are almost home now, and I must hurry. 
I am engaged to be married-—since last 
week.” 

He burst out laughing; he was wildly 
hilarious; he could not restrain himself. 
Her plain demure appearance, her settled 
sad face, made the thing all the more 
laughable. 

A burning flood of color swept over 
the white face, though, showing possibili- 
ties there. ‘‘I am engaged to be married 
to a young clergyman connected with my 
church,” she said, firmly. ‘‘He knows 
that you are innocent, that I am guilty: | 
have told him everything, and still he 
loves me.” 

His laughter dwindled, stopped. 
was not unbrave, then. Carrie Arm- 
strong had been the unbrave one. But 
the innocent are often daunted where the 
guilty are strong. So Lide posed as a 
martyr. All the same, he could but re- 
spect her for telling the truth to the man 
she loved. It could not have been easy 
for her to do that. 

There was one man, then, who would 
hold out his hand to him—the man his 
sister had promised to marry. Lide, the 
guilty one, was happy. No one was un- 
happy but the innocent man who had 
suffered for the guilty. So Carrie was 
gone from him! See how Lide’s ner- 
vousness vanished when she found she 
need not tell him the truth about Carrie! 
She was brave enough when she spoke of 
herself. 

Here he was, then, everything taken 
from him, everything given to his guilty 
sister. If he had not suffered, Lide would 
have done so. If the crime had not been 
fastened on him and the money not been 
found, she might have run off with Slo- 
cum. In that case where would she be 
now? Out of evil cometh good indeed. 

His sister had stopped. They were in 
front of a raw new building of cheap pre- 
tentiousness, the flat that was now their 


She 





LIDE. 


home. Children were playing on the 
new patent paventent, in the newly up- 
turned cartway where pipes were going 
down. around the scaffolding of the coun- 
terpart flat that was going up on the op- 
posite side. He saw everything at once, it 
seemed to him—resented everything. He 
was ina hurry, a rush to have it all over— 
to see his mother, to go away from every- 
thing out to a life where he must fight for 
the dire necessity of living. 

He motioned to Lide, and she went into 
the hall smelling of varnish and plaster, 
and up three flights of stairs, he after her. 

Then she stopped and faced him. For 
the moment a brilliantly red spot burned 
in each of her cheeks. 

‘You will not let me tell you about 
Carrie?” she said, dryly. 

‘*No,” he thundered. 
not one word.” 

She threw open the door. 

There was acry. A faded woman set- 
ting the table dropped a dish, that broke 
with a sharp snap, and ran to him. 

‘Charlie! Cherlie!” she cried. ‘‘My 
boy! my boy!” Her tears were wetting 
his lips as she kissed him. ‘‘ And he is so 


‘*Not a word— 


pale, so pale!—not my great healthy son 


any longer. And he came straight home 
to me! Who says he is guilty? What 
is guilt? What did Christ mean by the 
prodigal son if guilt is to be remembered 
when it is repented of? And my boy has 
come back to me; he has come back to 
me, my dearie, my dearie!” She clung 
so tightly to him that he had to take her 
on his lap as he sat heavily down in a 
chair. 

Yes, she would always liken him to 
that man in the Bible who ate of husks 
after his season of riotous pleasures, and 
returned to his father weak and spent. 
There was the table that made the illus- 
tration all the more patent. She had 
been spreading it with little delicacies to 
welcome back the son who had expiated 
his guilt. And she had made the room 
pretty with flowers, and had bought three 
cigars for him. There they were on the 
table, beside a plate he knew was meant 
for him. 

The old-well-known furniture had been 
newly polished, and some that he had 
never seen before took the place of old 
broken pieces he remembered well. His 
father’s picture, as a young man, was over 
the mantel, and to-day a bit of trailing 
green vine had been thrown across the 
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frame. Even his father was to welcome 
home the recalcitrant son. 

Lide was over at the window, her head 
bent, her lips moving, though they utter- 
ed no audible sound. 

He quieted his mother as best he could. 
He smoothed her hair, and noted how 
white it had become in these two years. 
How that bleaching hair, that feebling 
form, must reproach Lide! how his mo- 
ther’s prayers for her guilty son must 
have eaten into the soul of the girl like 
hot iron into quivering flesh! 

He looked over to the window and the 
drooping figure there. Had his life been 
wasted, after all? Never had his mother 
loved him as she loved him now; Lide 
would have been miserable, disgraced, but 
for those two years, and not now the afli- 
anced wife of a good man, her life gliding 
into peaceful grooves from which nothing 
but blessedness would flow. He had given 
up much for his mother’s sake, for sake of 
his sister's name, and he would never be 
proved innocent in the eyes of the world. 
But had the sacrifice been fruitless? 

But then—Carrie! 

When he could move away from his 
mother, he went over to the table, not 
that he would eat, but that some of the 
emotional awkwardness might be allayed. 
But his mother hurried after him, and 
clasped him with both her hands, her 
careworn face still streaming with tears, 
her hands that sought his wet with tears 
too. 

‘*Not yet,” she said; ‘‘ we will not 
have dinner yet. Some one is coming— 
some one I love as another child. Lidie 
would have it so; she insisted on it. I 
told her we three had best be alone to-day, 
but she would have it so.” 

Again he looked over to his sister. Was 
it well for her to obtrude her happiness 
upon him atsuch amoment? Was it kind 
in her to bring here the man she loved, who 
would think it devolved upon him, as 
befitting his cloth, to improve the occa- 
sion and read homilies and repeat all the 
old tritenesses, altogether treat him as a 
child who had just come from receiving 
a chastisement that had scarcely been 
merited, but which had not been inflicted 
in vain? 

“Oh,” cried his mother, letting him 
go, ‘‘I must get a handkerchief! I can’t 
help crying—indeed I can’t, Lidie. I try 
all I can, but I can’t help it,” and she went 
into an adjoining room, drying her eyes 
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on her frock sleeve. Then his sister ran 
over to him. 

“Forgive me, forgive me, Charlie,” 
she said, in a suppressed voice, her eyes 
on the door of the room where their mo- 
ther had gone. ‘‘Christ forgives me, 
and yet you hold out. I have suffered 
as much as you; my prison rules have 
been stricter than yours. And, oh, be- 
lieve me, mother should have known the 
truth long ago if you had let me tell her 
—you told me that time she should never 
know, and I dared not tell her. What 
do you know of my pain? You haye the 
satisfaction of feeling that though you 
have been accused, yet you are innocent. 
With me, I have been guilty before God, 
and that was the worst. But I want you 
to forgive me. Kiss me just once—kiss me 
as you used to do when I was a little 
girl, and I will know that you forgive 
me, Charlie. I have done the best I 
could. Ihave told my guilt to those who 
ought to know. I have kept near to one 
I knew that you loved. I have made 
her see you as you are— Oh!” 

For in the doorway of the other room, 
beside his mother, was the visitor they 
waited for—a young woman in whose 
clear true eyes he saw a reward for all 
that he had undergone, in whose tender 
smile he read the story of what his sister 
had told her of him—his love for her, 
which he had not dared to express in 
words, and his vicarious suffering. 


BY 





“TNHE biggest little city in the coun- 
try,” is what an adopted citizen of 
New Orleans calls that town. With but 
little more than a quarter of a million of 
inhabitants, the Crescent City has most 
of the features of a true capital and me- 
tropolis. It is among the few towns in 
our country that can be compared with 
New York in respect of their metropoli- 
tan qualifications, but New Orleans leads 
all the rest, though in population it is 
small beside any of the others. It has an 
old and exclusive society, whose claims 
would be acknowledged in any of our 
cities. It supports grand opera; its clubs 
are fully what the term implies, and not 
mere empty club-houses. It has fine the- 
atres and public and church buildings. 
The joys of the table, which Chesterfield 
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She looked at him, she could not have 
spoken just then, butshe glided over to 
him, her hands held out, in her mute 
embracing look all that a man may wis} 
to see in the eyes of her he will call his 
wife. 

**Lide!” he said, brokenly. ‘‘ Lide!” 

He took her thin white face between 
both his hands, and kissed his sister on 
the brow. But she left the three there 
and went over to the window, as thoug) 
she had no right to share their inner fee] 
ing, thinking that they did not need or 
want her. And looking up into the bright 
sky, her lips moved as they had moved 
before, though without audible sound. 

‘* Lidie!” called her mother, sharply, 
**T want you,” and took her into the 
other room. ‘‘ Leave them together for 
a little while, and kneel here with me, 
girl, and thank God for sending the err 
ing one to us, and ask that this punish- 
ment may be a chastening warning to 
him.” 

But Lide stood upright, an expression 
on her face her mother did not under- 
stand. 

‘*Kneel, girl,” she commanded, ‘‘ and 
ask God to grant ail happiness to your 
poor brother, who has been so drearily 
punished.” 

Then Lide dropped to her knees, hiding 
her face in her hands, as humble and ear 
nest a petitioner as ever approached tlie 
throne of grace. 
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ranked first among the dissipations of in- 
tellectual men, are provided not only in 
many fine restaurants and in the clubs, 
but in a multitude of homes. No city 
has finer markets. Its commerce is with 
all the world, and its population is cos- 
mopolitan, with all which a long contin- 
uance of those conditions implies. Like 
the greater cities, it has distinct divisions 
or quarters, which offer the visiting sight- 
seer novelty and change. Its ‘‘ sights” 
are the accumulation of nearly two cen- 
turies, and of Spanish, French,.and Amer- 
ican origin. 

It is of value to study the qualities 
which make the Southern capital what it 
is, because it is evident that it is to be- 
come the chief winter resort of those who 
journey southward to escape the winters 
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in the North. The mardi gras carnival 
is advertising its attractions to such an 
extent that the last occurrence of this fes- 
tival found 100,000 strangers there, rep- 
resenting every State and large city in 
the Union. It is on the southern or 
winter route to California, it is on the 
way from the West and Northwest to 
Florida and the Georgia resorts, and it 
stands in the path to Texas and Mexico. It 
is the best of all the American winter re- 
sorts, because it has what the others pos- 
sess (which is to say, warm weather and 
sunshine), and, in addition, it offers the 
theatres, shops, restaurants, crowds, clubs, 
and multiform entertainments of a city of 
the first class. It is par excellence a city 
of fun, fair women, rich food, and flowers. 
Its open-air surface-drainage system is 
about to be replaced by a different one 
that may not be more wholesome, but 
will have the advantage of being out of 
sight. Only one other reform must be 
instituted, and the carpers will be silent 
perforce. The local idea that a hotel 
which was the best in the country in 
1837 will remain first class forever is 
an untenable proposition. A new man- 
agement, fixed rates that do not bound 
into the realm of extortion when a crowd 
comes along, and a modern, million-dollar 
establishment would fetch more persons 
there, keep them longer, and send them 
away happier than most of the citizens 
have any idea of. Those other cities that 
are at the end of a long route of travel, 
out on the Pacific coast, exemplify the 
value of first-class hotels in all their his- 
tories. The consequence is that in a tiny 
city called Fairhaven, at the upper end 
of Puget Sound, there is a better hotel 
than can be found along the whole coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico west of Florida. 
The Pacific coast people have found out 
that tourists will pass an otherwise im- 
portant place to stop in one that boasts a 
fine hotel. We Americans will exchange 
a Wyoming stage-coach for a log-cabin 
inn, but we will not leave a Pullman 
train for a bad hotel if we can help it. It 
is a pity that strangers arriving in New 
Orleans cannot all be expected to know 
how remarkably fine are the better class 
of boarding and lodging places, or how 
charming a mode of living it is to secure 
good rooms and coffee of a morning, and 
dine about in the restaurants, which are 
among the leading attractions of the 
hospitable city. 
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On mardi gras, the day before the be- 
ginning of Lent, is the time to be in New 
Orleans, particularly for a stranger, be- 
cause in the scenes of the carnival is 
found the key to the character of the 
people. They are not like the rest of us. 
Our so-called carnivals, wherever and 
whenever we have tried to hold them, 
have been mere commercial ventures, il- 
lustrated with advertisements, carried out 
by hired men, and paid for by self-seelc- 
ing persons, who had not the backing of 
any populace. But in New Orleans the 
carnival displays are wholly designed to 
amuse and entertain the pleasure-loving, 
light-hearted, largely Latin people who 
originally took part in them, but who have 
surrendered active participation to the 
leading and wealthy men of the town. 

The secret carnival societies are six in 
number, and are named the Argonauts, 
Atlanteans, Krewe of Proteus, Mistick 
Krewe of Comus, Momus, and Rex. Busi- 
ness men, and those who have earned 
the additional title of ‘‘ society men,” 
make up the membership of the societies. 
If any one or two of these coteries fancy 
themselves of ‘‘ higher social tone” than 
the others, the fact weuld be natural, but 
the distinction will not be pointed out 
here. The oldest of the societies is the 
Comus, which was organized in 1857 to 
give a night parade and ball. These it 
has given ever since. In 1879 the Momus 
Society came into being; in 1880, the Rex 
Society; in 1881, the Krewe of Proteus; 
and in 1891, the Atlanteans. and Argo- 
nauts. The members pay into the trea- 
suries of these organizations a fixed sum 
per annum, and this, added together and 
drawn upon by a treasurer, who super- 
vises all the accounts, is used to defray 
the expense of the whole carnival. 

The keeping of this especial festival is 
a very old custom of Latin and Catholic 
origin, like the establishment of the city 
itself. For many years it was entirely 
popular and promiscuous in the sense 
that it was unordered and without either 
head or programme. The Mistick Krewe 
of Comus brought order and form into 
the first night parade in 1857, and in 1880 
the Rex Society, by taking the lead in 
the open-air pageantry on the day before 
mardi gras, made it possible and advan- 
tageous to do away with the promiscuous 
masking and merrymaking, attendant 
upon which had been the throwing of 
lime and flour, the drunkenness, and the 
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usual disorder which must everywhere 
characterize a loosely managed festival 
of the sort. Since then the only sponta- 
neous masking among the people has 
been by children; there has never been a 
serious affray; there are no more tipsy 
persons in the streets than on any other 
day; and there has seldom been an occa- 
sion to make an arrest for a cause trace- 
able to the carnival spirit. 

All our cities are distinguished for the 
orderliness of their holiday crowds, but 
such absolute self-control as is shown by 
the people of New Orleans at mardi gras 
is a thing above and beyond what is 
known anywhere else in the country. 
To me it was inexplicable. I could under- 
stand the patient good-nature of a people 
trained for an occasion, but in the crowds 
were 100,000 strangers, many of them of 
the sort that would naturally be attracted 
to a festival that was to be followed by 
a prize-fight between noted pugilists. It 
must have been that all caught the spirit 
of the occasion. It is chiefly on Canal 
Street that the bulk of the holiday crowd 
assembles when there is a parade, but only 
ten policemen were detailed to keep order 
during the day parade of Rex in 1892; 
only seven for the greater night pageant 
of the Comus Society. 

The actual mardi gras celebration is 
only the climax of a series of festivities 
lasting ten days or more. First is held 
the Bal des Roses, in the week before the 
week which precedes the public carnival. 
This ball is purely a ‘‘society affair,” like 
our Patriarchs’ Ball in New York. 

The week which follows is one of al- 
most daily sensations. First, on Monday, 
the Argonauts begin the prolonged festi- 
val with a tourney and chariot-racing. A 
ball at night follows. On Tuesday the 
Atlanteans give their ball. On Thurs- 
day Momus gives a ball, with tableaux, 
in costume. On Friday of this gala 
week is held the Carnival german. The 
Carnival German Club is composed of 
twenty-five society men, who give the 
german by subscription. Only seventy- 
five couples participate in it. 

The carnival proper is celebrated with 
pageantry and dancing that occupy the 
afternoons and nights of Monday and 
‘‘Fat Tuesday.” Rex, the king of the 
carnival, comes to town on Monday after- 
noon. Who he is a few persons know at 
the time; who he was is sometimes pub- 
lished, as in 1891, and more often is not. 


What is called a royal yacht is chosen to 
bring him from some mysterious real: 
over which he rules in the Orient, to visit 
his winter capital in the Crescent City. 
Last time the royal yacht was the revenue. 
cutter Galveston, but ordinarily the socie- 
ties hire one of the big river steamboats. 
The yacht is always accompanied by ten 
or fifteen other steamers, gayly decorated. 
crowded with men and women, and ap- 
pointed with bands of music and all that 
makes good cheer. It is supposed that 
the yacht has taken the king aboard at 
the jetties. The fleet returns, and the 
royal landing is made upon the levee at 
the foot of Canal Street, amid a fanfar- 
onade of the whistles of boats, locomo- 
tives, and factories, and the firing of guns. 
The king is met by many city officers 
and leading citizens, who are called the 
dukes of the realm, and constitute his 
royal court. These temporary nobles 
wear civilian attire, with a badge of gold, 
and bogus jewels as a decoration. Many 
persons in carriages accompany them. A 
procession is formed, and the principal 
features of the display are a gorgeous 
litter for the king, a litter carrying the 
royal keys, and a number of splendid 
litters in which ride gayly costumed wo- 
men, representing the favorites of the 
harem. This the public sees and enjoys. 

The king goes to the City Hall accom- 
panied as I have described. The way is 
lined with tens of thousands of spectators; 
flags wave from every building; music 
is playing, the sun is shining; the whole 
scene, with the gorgeous pageant thread- 
ing it, is magnificent. At the City Hall, 
the Duke of Crescent City, who is the 
Mayor, welcomes Rex, and gives him the 
keys and the freedom of the city. The 
king mysteriously disappears after that, 
presumably to his palace. 

That night, the night before mardi 
gras, the Krewe of Proteus holds its pa- 
rade and ball, and in extent and cost and 
splendor this is a truly representative 
pair of undertakings. ‘‘A Dream of the 
Vegetable Kingdom ” was what the last 
Proteus parade was entitled. It consisted 
of a series of elaborate and splendid floats 
forming a line many blocks long, and rep- 
resenting whatever is most picturesque, 
or can be made so, among vegetable 
growths. The float that struck me as 
the most peculiar and noteworthy bore a 
huge watermelon, peopled, as all the de- 
vices were, with gayly costumed men and 
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NEW ORLEANS, OUR 
omen. and decked with nodding blos 
soms. waving leaves, dancing tendrils, and 
ie glitter and sheen of metal, lustrous 
tones, and silk. Butterflies, caterpillars, 
rds, a great squirrel on the acorn float, 
ails, and nameless grotesque animal 
forms were seen upon the vegetables and 
eir leaves, while men dressed as fairies, 
ot hoth sexes, were grouped picturesquely 
1every one. These Cevices were not in- 
artistic or tawdry. They 
ere made by skilled 
workmen trained for this 
particular work,and were 
not only superior to any 
of the show pieces we see 
in other pageants else- 
where—they were equal 
to the best that are ex- 
hibited in theatres. They 
were displayed to the ut- 
most advantage in the 
elare of the torches and 
flambeaux carried by the 
men who led the horses 
and marched beside the 
hidden wheels. The fig- 
ures in Paris-made cos 
tumes, theatrical paint, 
and masks were 150 to 200 
members of the Krewe— 
serious and earnest men 
of affairs during the oth- 
er days of each year. 

Ou Tuesday, mardi gras, Rex really 
made his appearance, leading a pageant 
called *‘the symbolism of colors,” just 
such another display of the blending 
of strong and soft colors, but a thousand- 
fold more difficult to render satisfactorily 
by daylight. The twenty enormous floats 
in line represented boats, castles, towers, 
arches, kiosks, clouds, and thrones, and 
one, that I thought the best of all, a 
great painter’s palette, lying against two 
vases, and having living female figures 
recumbent here and there to represent 
such heaps of color as might be looked 
for on a palette in use. Canal Street, 
one of the broadest avenues in the world, 
was newly paved with human forms, and 
thousands of others were on the review- 
ing-stands built before the faces of the 
houses, over the pavements. The sight 
of such a vast concourse of people was as 
grand as the chromatic, serpentlike line 
of floats that wound across and across 
the street. That night all the people 
turned out once again and witnessed the 
Vou. LXXXVI.—No. 513.—34 
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parade of the Mistick Krewe of Comus, a 
Japanesque series of floats called ** Nip- 
pon, the Land of the Rising Sun.” The 
display was, to say the least, as fine as 
any of the season. 

But the splendid function, one that I 
never saw excelled in this country, was 
the ball of the same society, that night, 
in the old French Opera-house. All the 
kings and their queens, representing all 





ON CANAL STREET. 


the carnival societies, were in the open- 
ing quadrille, all crowned and robed and 
with their splendid suites. Looking down 
upon that brilliant mass of dancers were 
seven rows of the belles of the city—rows 
unbroken by the jarring presence of a 
man. These ladies were all simply at- 
tired in white, pink, pale blue, and all 
the soft faint colors which distinguish the 
dress of New Orleans women. Here and 
there a young girl wore upon her head a 
narrow fillet of gold, but jewels were few 
and far apart—a striking omission which 
greatly dignified the gathering and en- 
hanced the beauty of the spectacle. If 
the reader has seen the beauteous women 
of Spanish descent and the petite and 
sweet-faced French creoles of that city, 
let him faney these, and the loveliest 
American belles, forming seven rows in a 
theatre of grand size—and then let him 
try his best to picture to himself the 
wondrous garden of personified flowers 
that was thus presented. 

I have said that ‘* society ” controls the 
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opera. This institution, regularly main- 
tained only in New Orleans, of all the 
cities of our country, is almost self-sup 
porting. It is grand opera, and it is al 


CREOLE 


ways French, and given in the old French 
Opera-house. which reminds New-York- 
ers of the **‘ Academy,” in Fourteenth 
Street. The troupe that I saw was a 
complete one, with a double set of lead- 
ing voices, with a corps de ballet, and a 
force of bouffe artists for the presenta- 
tion of comic opera, which is given at 
regular intervals, and always on Sunday 
nights. Many of the chief performers 
were from the Grand Opéra of Paris. 
The fashionable society of New Orleans 
is not in any sense a plutocracy. The 
wealth of those who have it is shared by or 
hidden from those who have it not. This 
is because the pride of birth and family, 
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inherent in all our Southerners who ha 
an excuse for it, meets an equal pride 
family and name among the poorer er 
oles. The two combine to create a lary 


TYPES 


exclusive set, among whose members the 
terrible ravages of the war spread a disas 
ter that is privately understood and pub 
licly ignored. Among the fashionables 
the rich and the impoverished meet on a 
footing which the rich are at such pains 
to make equal that they are often plai 
in their entertainments in order that the) 
may not hurt the Sensitiveness or stra 


the resources of the others when it is their 


turn to open their houses. The men and 


women of this society maintain among 
themselves the purest, most wholesome, 
and honest conditions, unblemished by any 
hint of scandal, latitude of speech, or de- 


batable behavior. 
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Again, while ‘‘ society ~ 
ere loves pleasure keenly, 
and. as we have seen, makes 
. business of some sorts of 
there is, nevertheless, an 
ntelleetual wing to it, with 
liking for and an ineli 
ition to pursue art and 
erature. Several ladies, 
ed, perhaps, by Mrs. Mollie 
Moore Davis, who has a 
marvellous gift for gather 
bright folks about her 
in her quaint house in the 
French quarter, find it a 
pleasure to entertain and 
ntroduce such visitors as 
have interested them by 
their work. In the inter 
vals between these gracious 
ministrations these ladies 
with not a blue-stocking, 
buta host of beauties among 
them—entertain one anoth- 
er with well-written papers, 
wise debates, and music and 
recitations at meetings that 
only end with. the fracture 
of a cirele that has formed 
around a tempting display of refresh- 
ments 
Though a winter resort, New Orleans 
is pre-eminently a summer town—a city 
of galleried houses, of gardens, of flow- 
ers, and of shops which open wide upon 
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IN THE OLD FRENCH QUARTER 


the streets. It is hot there from June to 
November, and during those months the 
Americans who can afford to do so ex- 
change it for the mountains and the 
forests. The wealthy among the creoles 
are apt to go to France, and there are 
many who divide the year thus, winter- 
ing in New Orleans and summering in 
Paris. Those who are obliged to stay 
insist that it is not dreadfully hot, and 
that there is almost always a_ breeze. 
They have no patent on that; we say the 
same thing in New York and Philadel- 
phia and Boston and St. Louis. But I 
suspect New Orleans has a very debili- 
tating air in summer. The most unob- 
servant visitor can see one general proof 
of its heat in its architecture, whether it 
be of the new or the old, the creole or 
the American houses. I refer to the 
ubiquitous balconies — *‘ galleries” they 
call them there. And for every gallery 
you see from the streets there is at least 
one in the back, on the courts and gar- 
dens. Thus the creoles, having the warm 
weather solely in view, are like the Ital- 
ians at home, who stoop over their char- 
coal hand-stoves during the few days 
when it is very chilly, suffering a little 
time in order to enjoy the greater part 
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of the year. I did not hear how they 
dress in summer, but when I rode through 
the Garden District —the new part of 
the town — my lady friends pointed to 
the galleries and said: *‘ You should see 
them in the summer, before the people 
leave or after they come back. The entire 
population is out-of-doors in the air, and 
the galleries are loaded with women in 
soft colors, mainly white. They have 
white dresses by the dozen. They go 
about without their hats, in carriages and 
the street cars, visiting up and down the 
streets. In-doors one must spend one’s 
whole time and energy in vibrating a 
fan.” They have mosquitoes there, but 
they have also electric fans which mos- 
quitoes eschew. 
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THE CLAIBORNE COTTAGES~—A SUMMER RESORT OF NEW ORLEANS IN THE PINY WOODS. 


The water supply of the city is from 
the Mississippi, which has had millions 
expended upon the improvement of its 
banks, but not a cent upon its water. It 
is not offered in the clubs or the general 
run of dwellings, but they do not hesitate 
to serve it in the two principal hotels, 

In the clubs mineral water is freely set 
about on the dining-tables. This is at 
tractive to the eye, but those who have 
not already made the discovery will find 
that effervescent waters are too thin and 
gaseous to satisfy thirst; in fact, nothing 
but honest water will do that. There 
fore I drank a great deal of Mississippi 
water, and followed the local custom of 
dashing a pitcher of filtered fluid over 
me after each bath. The residents of the 
American quarter use it filtered. One of 
the strangest and most distinctive features 
of New Orleans is the presence of the col- 
lecting-tanks for rain-water in almost ev 
ery door-yard. Rising above the palms, 
the rose-trellises, and the stately magnolias 
are these huge, hooped, green cylinders 
of wood. They suggest enormous water- 
melons on end and with the tops cut off. 
The creoles keep the rain-water cool in 
enormous jars of pottery sitting about 
in their pretty courts—such jars as Ali 
Baba had an adventure with, in which oil 
was once stored, and probably is now, 
in the Orient. They are from half to 
two-thirds the size of flour-barrels, sym 
metrical in shape, and come from the 
south of France. They are painted witli 
some light fresh color, and prettily orna- 
ment the cool, paved, jalousied courts. 
Nine-tenths of the water used for cooking 
and drinking is this cistern water, and 
when the cisterns get low, as they do two 
or three times a year, there is actual suf- 
fering in the poor districts, back from the 
river. The river water was not filtered 
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hen I was there, but large filters were 
ontraeted for, and are by this time sup 
jlving an abundance of clear water. 

[ should think that the coolest place in 
Yew Orleans in summer must be the Bos- 


ton Club. It suggests some club-houses 


at I have seen in the Cuban cities, but 
t is little like any other in this country. 
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the full title being ‘* The Chess, Checkers, 
and Whist Club.” The Harmony is the 
Jewish club, in essence, though it is not 
sectarian. The most modern house and 
most youthful club in membership and 
spirit is the Pickwick. Social activity 
centres there in quarters in which any 
Northern man would feel at home. Down 





THE NEW ORLEANS YACHT CLUB. 


It is white without and light and open 
within. An open poreh on one side, 
hidden from the street, serves to cool the 
entire house in summer, and as a pleasant 
retreat for card-players and smokers all 
through the year. There are four nota- 
ble clubs in New Orleans, and they stand 
near one another in a row upon Canal 
Street. The Boston is the oldest and 
choicest. It was organized in 1845, and 
was not named in honor of the Athens 
of America, but after a game at cards 
which was popular at the time. An- 
other game furnished the Chess Club 
its title, though that is but a nickname, 


on the ground-floor, in fact, before the 
men’s quarters on the upper floors are 
reached, is a dining and reception room 
for ladies. This dining-room is the sub- 
ject of by far the finest decorative work 
in the city, and is in what we in New 
York would call Stanford White's hap- 
piest mode. Here, after the opera or a 
country ride, or rout of any sort, the most 
brilliant beauties of the old and the new 
town may be seen in the softened light of 
electricity lunching with their cavaliers, 
while the usual club routine above goes 
on as if there were no women within a 
mile thereof. 
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READING 


The best place to see the famed belles 
of New Orleans is in the French Opera- 
on a fashionable night at the 

Then there are scores there 
blondes with limpid blue eyes, and com 
plexions of roses and cream; brunettes 
of the purest types with rounding forms, 
great black orbs, hair of Japanese black, 
and skins of softest brown; Spanish cre- 


house 
opera. 


oles with true oval faces, long narrow 
eyes, the same soft sun-kissed complex- 
ions, with proud bearing, and mouths like 
Cupid's bow. With them are our Amer- 
ican girls from all over the country, 
boasting the eclectic beauty of many 
blended nationalities. The place is like 
a great bouquet. They dress almost like 
Parisians, and that is one great secret of 
the splendid fame they have won. 

To a great extent the creoles even now 
remain apart from the Americans, in pur- 
suance of the spirit that led their an- 
cestors never to cross Canal Street beyond 
their own old quarter, and even to riot 
when the shipping began to collect in 
front of the American half of the town. 
But there is more and more mixing of the 
races, and marriages between the two 
grow more and more frequent, so that it is 
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A DEATH- NOTICE 


felt that another generation may break 
down all the false barricades between the 
peoples. 


As to the marriages, it is said to 
require a bold and indomitable man to 
court a creole, because when he calls upon 
her he finds the court and the parlor dark, 
and he waits while the servants light up 
the place for him. Then the parents come 
in, European fashion, and sit in the room 
while he ‘‘sparks” the ravisher of his 
heart. But all agree that when the end 
is come, and she is his bride, he is going 
to be envied among men, for there are no 
better wives or lovelier mothers than those 
dark - tressed, brown -skinned, graceful, 
soft-voiced creole women. 

It gives a peculiar sensation to hear 
Cable abused by the creoles—and you 
never can hear anything but abuse of 
him. ‘‘George W. Cable and Benjamin 
Butler? Bah! Let them show themselves 
in New Orleans; that’sall.”” This as 
tonished me, though I had heard I was to 
expect it. It had seemed to me that they 
must in their hearts recognize the tender 
ness with which he deals with many of 
his heroes and heroines, the grace with 
which he clothes them, the soft light he 
turns upon most of them; and to-day I 
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believe that in their hearts they know 
that he has done for them something of 
vhat Longfellow did for the Acadians 
in ‘*Evangeline.” Surely he it was who 
ifted them to a sentimental and romantic 
realm, out from their walled-in courts of 
the French quarter. I still believe that 

is only a sense of mistaken self-respect 
that causes them to fancy that they must 
assail him, because they showed me many 
if the places he described, and told me 
vith poorly hidden pride that much, ay, 
most of what he describes is true. But 
he was a New Orleans man, and should 
not have betrayed his neighbors. Some 
said ‘‘he was of the South, yet he writes 
like an old-time abolitionist.” And yet 
hese are not the true reasons for their 
animosity, not the whole truth. I believe 
Iam right when I say that what really 
wounds them most deeply is his 
mocking their broken English. 
As a writer, I have never been 
so certain of hurting tle feel- 
ings of others as when I imi- 
tated their dialects, or mistakes 
in grammar, or awkward efforts 
to pronounce our words. It an- 
gers every race, and the more 
intelligent the race, the deeper 
the sting and the anger. I am 
the more sure this diagnosis of 
the case in point is correct, be 
cause the manner in which he 
makes his characters talk was 
always bitterly alluded to, if at 
all. ‘‘He puts negro words 
into our mouths; he copies the 
servants’ talk, and puts it in 
the mouths of the ladies and gentle- 
men,” 

The funeral notices tacked upon the 
telegraph poles and awning posts interest 
strangers. I have heard Northern men in 
business in New Orleans speak in praise 
of this method of publishing the deaths, 
because, they say, these cards are read 
when the newspaper funeral notices might 
not be. I copied one or two, and will 
reproduce them here, with the names 
changed, of course: 





JEANNE, 


Fille de James Coudert et de Adéle Palm. 


Les amis et connaissance des familles Coudert, 
Palm, Rochefort, et Bellecamp sont priés d’assister a 
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ses” funérailles, qui auront lieu Samedi, aprés-midi, 
a 4 heures 

Le convoi partira de la résidence des parents, No, 
2091 rue Plaisant, entre St. Jacque et Couronne. 





And here is one in English: 





BIRMINGHAM 
DIED, 

Wednesday evening, March 2, 1892, at half past 

six o'clock, R. L. BreatnGuam, aged forty-seven vears. 





The friends and acquaintances of the Birming- 
ham, Smith, Robinson, and Decatur families are re- 
spectfully invited to attend the funeral, which will 
take place this (Thursday) evening at half past four 
o'clock from Trinity Chureh 





An eccentric gentleman, exercising the 
inalienable privileges of freedom, makes 





THE QUEER OLD CHURCH OF ST. ROCHE. 


it his business to read all these placards, 
and to tear down those that have served 
their purpose, else no one can say what 
would become of the poles and posts as 
they accumulated. Another custom in 
mortuary matters there is the publication 
in the Picayune and Times-Democrat of 
eulogistic references to the dead by way 
of notifying the public of the sad occur- 
rence. These obituary cards are quite as 
peculiar in their own wayas the rhyming 
notices of Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
Without turning far from the subject, 
it may be said that (though I do not in any 
degree favor the custom which leads our 
citizens every where to insist upon driving 
visitors to the cemeteries as first among the 
‘‘ sights” of our cities) it is certain that 
the cemeteries of New Orleans are worth 
a visit. They are not only unlike any 
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ALONG THE SHELL ROAD. 


burial- yards known to the rest of the 
country, they are beautiful as well. The 
grounds are laid out much as are our 
own in the North, but the white shell 
roads and paths enhance the neat and 
tidy effect such places usually boast. 
They are truly ‘‘cities of the dead,” for 
the houses built upon the 
ground, and provided with cubby-hole or 
drawerlike compartments, to be sealed 
with a marble slab as each coffin is put in 
place. The term ‘‘ oven tombs” describes 
them well. I can easily believe that in 
no other cemeteries is seen such evidence 
of a great outlay of money, for these mau- 
soleums are built of marble and granite, 
or, at the worst, of brick stuccoed to look 
like stone. Some are round-topped, but 
more are of the form of miniature Grecian 
temples. They exhibit statues, crowns, 
crosses, and even most elaborate panel- 
ling and carving. These buildings rise 


tombs are 
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white and gray from 
mounds of green, besi«: 
white shell roads. be 
neath orange-trees 

den with golden fruit 
magnolias, cedars, aid 


oaks, some of the trees 
being draped or bear 
ed with pendant moss 

Of course it is m 
derstood that the bur 
ials are aboveground 


because of the moisture 
in the soil. Yet I saw 
earthy graves in a 
shabby little cemetery 
in the city, where also 
weeping-willows lent a 
familiar aspect to the 
scene. This was at the 
yard of the chapel of 
St. Roche (pronounced 
**Roke”’), by far the 
strangest place of wor 
ship I have seen—even 
in Canada or Califor 
nia. Standing up tall 
and shallow, like a 

kitehen clock, is a lit 

tle brick chapel whose 

front is all but hidden 

behind ivy. It 

kneeling-benches — but 

no and under 

its altar is a recumbent 

life-size figure of the 

Saviour, unclad as He 
was lifted from the cross. But it is what is 
on the altar that is most novel. All about 
upon its shelves are lozenges of marble 
shaped like great visiting-cards. On them 
are carved such legends as **‘ Thanks”; 
‘*Thanks, J. W.;” ‘‘ Merci;” ‘* Thanks, 
granted June 30, 1891.” Hanging by 
ribbons on the same altar are wax casts 
of little baby hands, or hands and fore 
arms, or tiny feet. One large pair of 
hands stands there in a glass case. All 
these are offerings of those for whose 
prayers such members have been rescued 
from disease or uselessness. A double 
score of candles burn on the altar, and 
as many men and women pray before 
it. The fourteen stations of the cross, 
seen in all Catholic churches, are here 
placed out-of-doors in little shelters of 
open-work wood, upon which vines creep 
and illuminate their foliage with blos- 
soms. It would be difficult to find in 
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New Orleans anything more picturesque 
an is seen when hopeful women are goes about hammering the virgins and 


to be funny, but he is exceedingly so. He 


issing from one to another of these holy saints on the figured tablets of the stations 
mblems, to kneel at each in prayer. of the cross, and saying, ** You see dot. 
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a : 
Ss. J 
re A very remarkable German is in charge Dot vos pronze from Munich; chenuwine f 
rf of this sanctuary, and unconsciously re- pronze.” He bustles into the chapel, 
‘P lieves the tension upon those who are past all the kneeling supplicants, and 
s awed by the funereal and religious char- talks about the things there—even the 


acter of the premises. He does not mean most sacred ones—like an auctioneer. He 
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A BIT OF OLD ARCHITECTURE IN THE FRENCH QUARTER. 


must not be harmed by my saying this, 
or offended, for he is certainly a zealous 
and dutiful man. 

‘*Ach,” he exclaimed to me, ‘I do 
vish dey vouldn’t bury allder time. Efen 


on Sundays dey bury; all der whole vhile 
it goes on, und I can't get avay by mine- 


self for a rest. In Chermany, vhere I 
used to been, ve took Sundays off, und 
tied from a bell alretty some strings to 
der big toe of each corpse. Sure, then, if 
der corpse gets alive und moves, der bell 
rings—eh? But here it is efery day de 
same—bury, bury, all der whiles. Vell, 
it don’t matter, pecause vhen I do go 
avay to haf a gwiet glass of beer I get no 
beace. Everybody knows me, und every- 
body points me out und says, * See! dot’s 
der olt man from St. Roche’s.’” 

He wondered if he would ever be where 
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people would not point him out and tell 
one another who he was. Alas! it will 
not be in heaven, good old soul. Even 
those whose tongues are silent in the 
yard you watch will find voices there to 
tell the others who you are. 

I have neither the space nor the incli- 
nation to describe the French market, the 
eathedral, the French quarter, and those 
other really charming bits of the cit, 
which have been the subjects of descrip- 
tive articles and letters since our grand 
fathers’ days. I like them none the less. 
and they remain powerful magnets to 
draw future battalions of tourists there. 
These are parts of the thing we call the 
‘foreign air” of the city, and I hope 
that with the manifest new energy of 
New Orleans they will not be ‘im 
proved.” I suppose it cannot be expect- 
ed that people will ever understand the 
full value of the relics of their past. The 
bric-a-brac we treasure is always what 
some one else has parted with. Here in 
New Orleans, as up in Montreal, the peo- 
ple insist upen taking visitors to see the 
new part of each city, among the modern 
residences; and the visitors persist in 
hastening back to the old French quar- 
ters, always and every time. 

St. Charles Avenue and the Garden 
District are almost semi-rural, like the 
best parts of ‘‘the Hill” in Brooklyn. or 
the outlying parts of our finer cities. The 
large galleried houses stand back in broad 
gardens, with the most beautiful sur- 
roundings of lawn, banana-plants, orange- 
trees, clouds of roses—especially of Cher- 
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okee roses, Which bloom in clouds—mag- 
olias, China berries, and hedges of many 
sorts. Trees of pretty shapes and lordly 
shade-giving quality stand in ranks along 
the streets, and the views down the cross 
streets are bowery; often they are vistas 
inder meeting branches. There are some 
rambling old Southern mansions with 
halls through the centres, some modern 
stately mansions, and some little boxes of 
the universal sort that coquet with the 
tiresome memory of good Queen Anne. 

Those bashful men whose 
courage grows weak on the 
door-steps where they are 
about to make a call would 
never, I am sure, get into 
the average house in the 
Garden District if they did 
not know any more about 
New Orleans customs than 
I did when I paid my first 
visit there. They would find 
before them a door with a 
handle, and no other protu- 
berance — button, knocker, 
pull, handle, or anything 
else. Much to the delight 
of several very young ladies 
on an opposite veranda (the 
thought of how much plea 
sure I was able to give them 
will long console me), I fell 
at last to knocking with my 
knuckles, like a mendicant 
ata window. By-and-by a 
maid let me in. 

‘**Oh, was that you mak- 
ing that funny noise?” the 
mistress of the house in 
quired. ‘‘I’ve been listen- 
ing to it for a long while, 
and could not imagine what 
it could be.” 

With what pride remained 
to me I modestly suggested 
that I could not ring a bell 
when there was none to 
ring, as spirits do in table-rappers’ closets. 
I added that I would give five dollars to 
the local blind asylum if any one could 
show me a bell anywhere on or around 
the front door. 

‘‘Of course there isn’t any,” remarked 
the lady; ‘“‘in New Orleans we put the 
bell on the post of the front gate.” 

How on earth—who could blame—but, 
as she remarked, that is where they hide 
the front-door bells in New Orleans. 
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Certainly a typical Chicago man would 
throw up his hands in horror at the lam- 
entable backwardness of the city, at the 
absence of most of the newfangled means 
for making modern lives automatic and 
mechanical. We who seek change in 
travel, and who are rested where others 
rest, love New Orleans all the better for 
its so-called faults. The chief beast of 
burden is the mule, and they have the 
finest mules and the sorriest horses im- 
aginable. The horse cars—all of which 
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start from and fetch up at the neighbor- 
hood of Canal and St. Charles streets— 
are little untidy boxes that creak and 
jolt and wabble along, with a pair of 
mule’s ears flapping aliead like a yacht's 
jibs when she sails too close to the wind. 
The electric lights are mounted on tall 
towers of iron lattice-work, just as they 
were in Detroit the last time I was there, 
and as if the object of the people was to 
light the clouds rather than the city. 


; 
; 
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The milk-carts are worth going to see. They are litt]; 
two-wheelers like our New York butcher carts, and eac), 
one has in front two gorgeous great cans bound with brass 
hoops that are as lustrous as jewelry. Women drive many 
of these carts, but when they are managed by men they 
dart madly about, and accidents to them are frequent 
A lady friend of mine who once failed to receive the day's 
milk went to the door next day to dismiss the offender. 
She came back almost in tears, for he appeared to her with 
his face peeled and one arm inasling. *‘ Par-r-r-don me,’ 
he said; ‘*ze’ole business h’all tip ovaire on de street.” 
The hod-carriers tote the bricks on their heads, balan 
cing heavy loads on cushions that fit upon their crowns. 
The dog-eatchers go about snaring vagrant curs with slip 
nooses at the end of short sticks. Then they pitch the 
dogs into strange barrel-like wagons. Such a row as a 
New Orleans cur sets up when he feels himself jerked up 
by a hind leg ought to soften the hearts of the stones 
under their feet. It does bring the women out from the 
doors and windows of several blocks of houses. Men 
stand about selling alligators that they keep in baskets 
and cages, many of the beasts being too young to know 
that the proper thing for an alligator is to be sluggish 
and slow. In their ignorance they slap about and climb 
and snap with their jaws with the activity and malice of 
so many hornets. Women sell pralines and pecan candy, 
of which we know nothing until we go there, and ‘‘ oyster 
loaves” (advertised as ‘‘ family peace-makers: take one 





with you when you go home late”) are among the queer 
edibles of the place. I desired to taste one for the peace 
of my curiosity, but I never found out where I could take 
or what I could do with a loaf of bread stuffed with 
cooked oysters... Men make jewelry in the streets by 
curling gold wire into the forms of the written names of 
A NEW ORLEANS women, and these are worn as breastpins. Such artificers 





POLICEMAN. know more than wiser men, for who would dream that 


women would care to display their given names and pet 

names to the public in shining letters? But the men were 
kept busy as long as I was there, and I saw a two-hundred-and-twenty-pound woman 
fasten the word ‘‘ Birdie” to the throat of her dress and walk proudly away. 

The law courts are in the ancient Spanish government building, and, in keeping 
with that still impressive pile, the officials barricade the street in front with a chain 
drawn across it, to preserve quiet during 
the proceedings. The police, who are 
few in number, for there is no hoodlum 
or ‘‘gang” element of ruffians in the 
city, are dressed, like our New York fire- 
men, in caps and coats with silver but- 
tons. The lottery being legalized, tickets 
are openly displayed in the shop win- 
dows, and are sold on the sidewalks by 
men, women, and children. One store 
for the sale of these tickets bears such a 
legend as this on its sign: ‘‘ This is lucky 
Number Eleven. More winning tickets 
sold here than anywhere else in town.” 

There was a drawing while I was in 
the city, and knowing that the lottery 
company was not to ask for a renewal BAKER'S CART. 
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of its privileges, and that its power and 
the scenes and customs growing out of 
it were soon to become mere memories, 
I availed myself of the opportunity to 
witness its chief public operation and 
the historic characters who have 
induced by large salaries to figure for 
it. The drawing took place in a the- 
ealled ‘‘the Academy of Music,” 


The 


been 


atre 


eleven o'clock in the morning. 


vellow gas-jets battled feebly with the 


daylight in the lobby into which the 
people were pressing without let or qual- 
ification. The theatre was two-thirds 
full at last. On the with a 
parlor scene, was a knot of men between 
two wheels. The wheel on the right was 
a band of silver, with sides of glass and 
with a door in the metal rim. A bushel 
of little black gutta-percha envelopes the 
size of dominoes had been poured into 
this wheel, and a white boy, blindfolded 
with a handkerchief, stood at the handle 
of the crank by which the wheel was 
turned. He had one arm in the door of 
the wheel, and with the hand of the other 
arm was offering a tiny envelope to Gen- 
eral Beauregard—the last surviving gen- 
eral who served on either side in our late 
war. A fine, most gentlemanly-looking 
man he is, with the features of a French 
courtier, with suowy hair, a white mus- 
tache, a little goatee, and the pinkest skin 
a baby ever knew. He was faultlessly 
dressed. Across the stage, beside a very 
much larger wheel of parti-colored boards, 
sat Major-General Jubal A. Early—a per- 
fect type of the conventional figure of 
Father Time; tall, portly, stoop-sloul- 
dered, partly bald, and with a long, heavy 
white beard. He was dressed all in the 
color of the uniform he distinguished by 
his valor as a soldier. Alas, for human 
frailty! These two heroes are said to re- 
ceive $30,000 apiece each year for their 
duties performed at the monthly public 
drawings of the lottery. 

By each general stood a blindfolded 
boy, taking numbers out of the wheels 
and handing them to the generals. From 
the big wheel to Major-General Early 
came the numbers of the tickets; from the 
little wheel to General Beauregard came 
the numbers of dollars that formed the 
prize each ticket had won. By each 
general stood a crier. Early read out, 
** Twenty-one thousand one hundred and 
fifty-two”; and Beauregard, having shelled 
the gutta-percha case off a billet, read out, 


Stage, set 
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‘Two hundred dollars.” Then the eriers 
took the billets and cried the numbers, 
‘** Twenty-one thousand one hundred and 
fifty-two “from one; ‘* Tew hundred dol- 
lars” from the other, who, by-the-way, 
called out tew hundred dollars at least 
tew hundred times. But all the prizes 
were not of that amount. I chanced to 
hear the capital prize read out. 


VENDER OF LOTTERY TICKETS. 


‘Twenty-eight thousand four hundred 
and thirty-nine,” said Early. ‘‘ Three 
hundred thousand dollars,” said Beaure- 
gard. 

The effect was startling; indeed the 
startled senses refused to grasp the mean- 
ing of the words. The criers repeated the 
figures. The people in the theatre craned 
forward, a hundred pencils shot over pads 
or bits of paper in men’s and women’s 
laps. Then a murmur of voices sounded 
all over the house. The routine on the 
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stage was halted, for the criers took the 
two bits of paper to some clerks, who sat 
at tables in the farther part of the stage, 
to allow them to verify the important 
figures. Then the routine began anew. 
The wheels were revolved every few min- 


TYPES OF THE DAGO. 


utes, and the rubber shells rattled around 
like cotfee beans in a roasting-eylinder. 
The boys took off their bandages, and 


other boys were blindfolded and put in 
their places. The criers were relieved by 
others, and General Beauregard at last 
grew tired, and went out for half an hour. 
Among others came two criers who kept 
their hats on. Think of it! Their hats 
on, covered, in the presence of the God of 


Chance! It was an offence against thy 
unities; it was making light of the solemn), 
mystery of luck. Every man who dre 
a blank that month owes those rowdies « 
kick. I wondered whether such a thing 
could have happened before the passage 
of the postal bill which took the crear 
off the business and the nerve out of the 
misguided men who had been pressing for 
a renewal of the lottery charter. 
They have a stranger thing than the 
lottery in New Orleans, and that is the 
word “‘lagniappe.” ‘Take that 
for a lagniappe” (pronounced 
lan-yap), says a storekeeper as 
he folds a pretty calendar into 
the bundle of stationery you 
have purchased. ** What are 
you going to give me for a 
lagniappe?” a child asks after 
ordering five cents’ worth of 
eandy. <A lagniappe means 
something thrown in, some 
thing extra, something more 
than is paid for; and lagniappes 
are looked for in New Orleans by servants 
and children especially. The merchants 
give something, if it is only a stick of 
eandy or a shining trinket, and he who 
chooses such things wisely profits in an 
increased business. It is the thirteen of 
‘a baker’s dozen,” the ** this for good mea 
sure,” which we are all more or less ac- 
customed to. Iread an unlikely story to 
account for it in one of the New Orleans 
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apers, telling how a grocer kept a long 
ape that annoyed him by pilfering, and 
how, when a child came to complain that 
he had not given good measure to her 
mother when she had bought butter that 
day, he threw the ape at the child, say- 
ing, ** Here, take lagniappe 
and be off with you.” 
the more intelligent men of the town, 
but not one who could give me the deri- 
ation of the word, the custom itself be- 
ng familiar as humanity, though seldom 
practised so generally in a large city. 

~ The second-hand shops in New Orleans, 


long ape, 


I asked many of 


taken together, equal a great museum. 
Strangers hang around them like moths 
near eandle-lights, for in 
many old families that are obliged to part 
vith heirlooms one by one, or that cease 
to value them, and prefer newer things. 
Here, then, one may buy whele sets of 
solid Empire and Directoire furniture and 
furnishings —celocks, candle-glasses, china, 
cut glass, andirons, tongs, snutfers, four- 
canopied bedsteads, and 
knows what all. 

I find that in such a paper as this there 
is not room to do justice to half of what 
is noteworthy in New Orleans. I had 
hoped to tell of the picturesque Italians, 
their occupations, their fleet of luggers, 
and their standing in the community since 
‘the Mafia affair.” I meant to describe 
the charming resorts and the beauties of 
the piny-woods regions, the Bayou Teche 
country, and the shores of Lake Pontchar- 
train. The delicious cooking and notable 
dishes peculiar to the place were in my 
mind when I laid out this article, and— 
though I had meant to confine myself to 
what others had not dwelt strongly upon 

the educational institutions, the promise 
of a strong art atmosphere, and even the 
notable athletic, gymnastic, and yachting 
clubs deserved description. The excel- 
lent sport with rod and gun afforded in 
the neighborhood of the city also inter- 
ested me, but I must leave the field to 
others and turn to-a study of the com- 
mercial interests of the enterprising city. 

Over fifty per cent. of the active busi 
ness men of the city are from the North 
and West, and the work of so-called re- 
construction is partly in the hands of na- 
ture by means of intermarriage and part- 
ly left to business in the forming of com- 
mercial partnerships. I did not happen to 
meet a single *‘ hostile” there. I met only 
one in the course of my entire journey 


the city are 


post no one 
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from St. Louis to Florida and home again. 
I sympathized with that one because she 
was an aristocratic old lady of nearly 
eighty vears, who had been locked up in 
a jail for ten days for refusing to salute 
the soldiers who had seized her mansion 
for their headquarters. I was told in 
New Orleans that there are a few unre- 
coustructed men there, but no one heeds 
them, and they are such only because in 
no other way than by startling and loud 
talking would they be able to attract at- 
tention to themselves. On the contrary, 
the warmest patriotism prevails, even 
among the wrecks and ruins of fortunes 
and of futures which have turned thou- 
sands of lives into the next thing to trage- 
dies. Northern men are made welcome 
there, and so heartily that in one of the 
leading clubs heretofore sustained by the 
native leaders of the people two of the 
three members elected as the executive 
committee are men from the North. 

It must be remembered that, in a great 
measure, the original business men of the 
city were Northerners and foreigners, 
the natives in ante-war days having been 
land-owners, planters, and clerks. Now, 
as I say, the Northern men are in the 
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majority in trade. They tell me, what I 
heard everywhere in the South, that the 
prosperity of that most attractive section 
of our land will be permanently assured 
when cotton is grown only as a surplus 
crop or by-product. The planter will 
then be able to sell cotton for two cents a 
pound, but will be in a position to demand 
twelve cents. 

New Orleans, from a commercial point 
of view, is new-born, or, at least, she is 


ALONG THE LEVEE 


but newly recovering the relation to our 
great country of the present time which 
she bore to the smaller one of ante-bel- 


lum days. The constant dread of fever 
retarded her progress, or she might now 
have been one of the very great cities of 
the world. Now fourteen years have 
passed without a visit from yellow fever, 
and it has become evident not only that 
this dread disease is an exotic, but that 
the city is in other respects a safe and 
pleasant place of residence. 

It has a fresh-water harbor, with a 
permanent twenty-six-foot channel, and 
solid, unchanging banks for buildings. 
Its inland waterways lead to the iron 
region of Pennsylvania, the lead mines 
of Missouri, and the copper region of 
Michigan. It is the seaport terminus of 
several great trunk railway lines and the 
supply depot for Texas, the Southwest, 
Mexico, and Central America. It com- 
mands 1500 miles of seaboard, and its 
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merchants assert that the internal water 
ways behind it, which are navigable or 
can be made so, reach 18,000 miles. 

The building up of populations in Tex 
as and the Southwest, a region that is 
growing like a bed of weeds, is helping 
New Orleans as its natural depot of sup 
plies. Mexico, the Central American 
states, and the country along the South 
ern Pacific system to California, are but 
slightly less tributary to it. The inland 

water system terminating 
at New Orleans affects a 
region extending beyond 
Kansas City. Chicago. 
St. Paul, St. Louis, and 
other Western cities now 
import through New Or 
leans, which is thus put 
in direct competition with 
New York for the foreign 
business with our West. 
The actual traffic on the 
Mississippi River and its 
tributaries is relatively 
small, vet it establishes 
low freight rates by land 
and water, and the more 
the river is improved the 
cheaper will be the trans 
portation of all bulky and 
non-perishable freights. 
Business in New Or 
leans is on a very solid 
and conservative 
With cotton grown at a 
loss there have been practically no fail- 
ures, that is to say, there has been no 
increase of failures. The main trouble 
has been that the capital at hand has 
been insufficient for the development of 
industries. The capital, surplus, and de- 
posits of the New Orleans banks is about 
$33,000,000, and this is relied upon for the 
handling of from two hundred to tliree 
hundred millions of dollars’ worth of 
crops every year. 

The importation of fruit through New 
Orleans is a very heavy interest. Only 
a few years ago the city was behind New 
York in the volume of its banana im- 
ports, and the receipts of other tropical 
fruits were small, but during the year 
ending in the spring of 1892 that city led 
all the rest in the banana business, beat- 
ing New York by nearly 170,000 bunches. 
The trade is only ten years old, but now 
employs several lines of steamers, bring- 
ing from three to five cargoes a week. 


basis. 
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During 1891, in addition to an enormous 
mass of coecoanuts and other fruits, 
8 735.481 bunches of bananas were un- 
laden there. The reasons for this devel- 
opment are obvious. The run from the 
fruit lands to New Orleans is a short 
one, and is made in vessels especially fit- 
ted for the trade. The climate of the city 
insures the fruit against cold that would 
be injurious to it during its transship- 
ment to the cars, and these cars, built es 
pecially for the trade and run on express 
time, quickly distribute it among all the 
centres of population in the West. The 
direct importation of fruits from the 
Mediterranean shores is also growing into 
a considerable business, which owes its 
increase to the constantly multiplying 
number of vessels that come to New Or- 
leans to get wheat, cotton, and other re- 
turn cargoes. The swift steamers in the 
Central American fruit trade carry back 
American products, and this business is 
seen to be growing under our reciprocity 
treaties, which thus operate to give New 
Orleans a share of this trade, that, but for 
the fruit business, she never would have 


had. 


The transshipment of wheat from cars 
and Mississippi barges to steamers for 
abroad is a tremendous industry that had 
grown up within a year of the time when 


I was there (March, 1892). It is a conse 

quence of the immense crops, of the ina- 
bility of the Atlantic coast ports to handle 
them, and of the fact that a large num 

ber of European vessels come to New Or- 
leans, either with cargoes or in ballast, 
from other ports to which they have tak- 
en cargoes. The wheat reaches this port 
by way of the Illinois Central, Mississip- 
pi Valley, and Texas Pacific railroads, 
and by the Mississippi Barge Company. 
The Mississippi Valley Railroad Company 
has an elevator that is small, but handled 
three millions of bushels of wheat and 
corn between September, 1891, and April, 
1892. Another and larger elevator and a 
line of transatlantic steamers were con- 
tracted for by this company at that time. 
The Texas Pacific road was, at the same 
period, building an elevator with 350,000 
bushels capacity. The elevator capacity 
of the port has alone set a limit upon the 
volume of this business that can be got, 
and it is evident that the railroads do 
not mean to stand in their own way in 
this respect. The exportation of flour 
had also been very considerable within 
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the year which closed while I was there. 
This trade is due to our reciprocal tariff 
arrangements with Cuba and the South 
and Central American nations. As it is, 
the city does not yet include a flouring- 
mill, and that staple comes from Missouri 
and Kansas, always in bags, to meet the 
demand of the Latin countries. Flour, 
agricultural implements, beeves, mules, 
and horses are now articles of large ex- 
port to those lands. 

The manufacture of fertilizers is an im- 
portantindustry. Pebble phosphates from 
Florida are manufactured market 
able phosphate, but there are otler fertil- 
izer companies using potash, cotton-seed 
meal, and phosphate to make a product 
that is used on the cotton and sugar plan- 
tations. It is interesting to find that one 
staple of the South thus depends upon 
the other, for cotton-seed meal is exten- 
sively used to enrich the sugar lands. 
About 10,000 tons of this one product are 
taken off the land in one set of places to 
be put upon it in another. In all, 15,000 
tons of fertilizers for the cotton, sugar, and 


into 
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rice plantations are annually made and 
sold in New Orleans. But at the same 
time that cotton thus helps sugar, it is in 
another way benefited, in turn, by sugar. 
The sugar is put up in sacks and bags 
made of cotton cloth. A very large busi- 
ness in cotton and burlap sacks has grown 
out of the sugar-refining in New Orleans. 
The Western people, among whom this 
sugar finds consumers, prefer 100- 
pound sacks to 
barrels. The 
sacks are easier 
to handle, since 
they must be 
carried on the 
backs of mules 
and men, and 
then, again, the 
sacks are more 
useful after the 
sugar is used 
than barrels 
would be. 

The refining 
of sugar is a 
notable indus- 
try in New Or- 
leans. There 
are four refiner 
in and out 
of the great su- 
gar combina- 
tion, and all are 
kept running 
by night and by 
day. This prod 
uct is made of 
Louisiana and 
West Indian 
crude sugar, 
and is marketed 
at home and in the West and North west. 
The business is increasing so rapidly as 
to lead serious men to predict that in time 
New Orleans will stipply the entire coun- 
try between the Rockies and the Missis- 
sippi. 

A side industry of the Southern (cotton- 
seed) Oil Company is the fattening of 
two and three year old cattle from Texas 
on cotton-seed hulls and meal. This re- 
sults in considerable shipments of cattle 
to Liverpool and to the stock-yards of the 
West, and is so simple and profitable an 
industry that in view of the quantity of 
such food which is obtainable, it would 
seem bound to grow. Cotton-seed oil- 
cake is a large item of the export busi- 
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ness. It goes to England, Scotland, anq 
Germany, to be used in the feeding of cat. 
tle. New Orleans is the birthplace of the 
now great cotton-seed oil industry. |; 
has five or six mills, some that are in the 
trust and some that are independent, and 
the seed is brought from Texas, Alabama. 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The cotton-pressing industry is exten 
sive enough to 
have tempted 


English capital, 

Ne | which 
weil Pit. 
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was of- 
fered for -the 
control it 
while I 
there. It is one 
of the largest 
businesses and 
fields for labor 
in the city. 
The cotton is 
brought to town 
by rail and 
boat. It is then 
classed, graded, 
and stored, and 
when sold is re- 
classed, weigh- 
ed, and com- 
pressed for ship- 
ment. The pro- 
portion of the 
cost of a bale of 
cotton which is 
paid for the New Orleans labor is so large 
as to amount to the lion’s share, I was 
told. The unique position of the city as 
the point of export for the cotton crop is 
well understood, and I need not enlarge 
upon the subject. In 1891 there was 
handled at that port more cotton than 
was handled there in any year except 
1860, the net receipts being 2,270,190 
bales, exclusive of receipts from or vid 
other seaboard cities. 

New Orleans has two large cotton-mills, 
making brown goods, sheetings, shirtings, 
unbleached and colored goods, and ho- 
siery and other yarns. One mill runs 
45,000 spindles, and the other 16,000. The 
city also has a very large brewing inter- 
est, maintaining fourteen large breweries, 
and supplying not only the city and sur- 
rounding country, but a heavy demand 
from Central and South America. 

Four large cigar and cigarette factories 
employ 2500 hands. The tobacco in use 
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NEW ORLEANS, OUR 
; obtained from Cuba, Mexico, and Su- 
natra, and from Connecticut, Florida, 

id Wiseonsin. The cigars and 
ettes are sold largely in Texas and Cali 
fornia, but find a strong market in Chi- 
cago, and, to a less extent, in New York 
and Philadelphia. One house turns out 
36,000,000 of cigars a year, and the total 
of all the factories is 54,000,000 
cigars a year. One hundred and fifty 
millions of cigarettes are made there an- 
nually. The output of manufactured to- 
haceos is small. 

No foreign ice now goes to New Or- 
leans. Theeight or ten large factories, run 
with the ammonia process, supply a great 
section of country around the Louisiana 
metropolis, going to the cities and small 
towns far out on the railroads. Missis 
sippi River water, filtered, is that which 
This making of artificial 
was begun ten or twelve years ago, but 
has greatly increased in the last half- 
The people there used to 
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pay $14 and $15 a ton for ice, but it is 
now sold for $5 or $6 a ton. 

Another industry that has grown amaz- 
ingly in the last three to five years is the 


manufacture of ready-made clothing. 
The city has an advantage over its com 
petitors in being able to draw upon an 
extra-intelligent class of workers on these 
the creoles and the more intelli- 
gent and industrious negroes. Many of 
these, especially the creoles, will not work 
in factories, but perform the labor at home, 
and do much better work for less mon- 
ey than can be obtained in the North. 
New Orleans supplies the South and 
Southwest, and is even beginning to ship 
clothing to the North. 

All the rough rice raised in Louisiana 
is milled in New Orleans in twelve or 
fifteen mills. A trust has been organ- 
ized there, and has taken in most of these 
establishments. The rice is of a high 
grade, and is sold all over the country. 
There is a small but swelling business in 
the making of boots and shoes. The fish- 
eries employ 2000 men, the oyster busi- 
ness 3000 men, and the catching and can- 
ning of shrimps almost 1000 men. Tiere 
are more than sixty firms handling Span- 
ish moss, which is used in mattresses and 
upholstering work. 

Olive oil is being made in New Orleans 
from the fruit of an olive orchard in Mis 
sissippi, eighty-four miles from the city. 
This is thought to be the beginning of a 
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future industry of greatextent. It is ten 
years since olives were first planted by 
the present experimenter, and he has 
found that the trees will bear all over 
southern Louisiana, and that frosts which 
will destroy oranges will not harm this 
fruit. This gentleman, one of the shrewd- 
est business men in the city, now has 1500 
trees, whose fruit he last season pressed 
intooil. The trees will bear in five years 
after they are planted. The fruit rpens 
in August and September, and the crop 
is thus ready for picking three to five 
months before olives gathered in 
southern Europe. The fresh American 
oil will have that advantage over the 
European oil, besides the saving of freight 
and the tax. The American 
trees are seen to be prolific bearers, and 
the fruit is of a large size, and of a qual 
ity to compete with any in the world. 
This gentleman says that the soil of the 
entire Gulf coast from Florida to Texas 
is suitable for the cultivation of olives. 

Louisiana exempts from license and 
taxation all establishments employing 
not less than five hands in the manu 
facture of textile fabrics, leather, shoes, 
harness, saddlery, hats, flour, machinery, 
fertilizers, and chemicals, furniture and 
all articles of wood, marble and stone, 
soap, stationery, ink and paper, boats, and 
chocolate. 

They say in New Orleans that the mor- 
tality among the colored residents is so 
much greater than among the same pro- 
portion of whites that the published death- 
tables do not fairly represent the charac- 
ter of the city as a place of residence for 
the last-named race. I cut from the 
Picayune the death-table for the second 
week in March, 1892, and found that the 
deaths among the whites numbered 79, or 
22.33 per 1000 per annum, while of ne- 
groes 66 died, or 49.55 per 1000 per an- 
num. Of the causes, pithisis pulmonalis 
and pneumonia led the list. 

The signal-service records yield this 
account of the temperature of the sea- 
sons: 
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| ED clouds and reddest flowers, 
And now two redder wings 

Swim through the rosy hours— 

Red wings among the flowers— 
And now the red-bird sings. 


God gives the red clouds ripples 
Of flame that seem to split 

In rubies and in dripples 

Of rose where rills and ripples 
The singing flame that lit. 


RED-BIRD. 
BY MADISON 


CAWEILN. 


Red clouds of sundered splendor: 
God whispered one small word, 

Rich, rare, and sweet and tender. . 

Straight in the vibrant splendor 
The word became a bird. 


He flies beneath the garnet 
Of clouds that flame and float, 
When summer hears the hornet 
Hum round the plum turned garnet,— 
Heaven’s music in his throat. 


TIO JUAN. 
BY MAURICE KINGSLEY. 


i a little human, he ain't no big- 

ger nor a flittermouse! Let him 
in here, you long-legged, sleek-hided Pe- 
dro, you! Come here, sonny. What 
ails ye?” And Diamond Brand Bill, 
alias Bill, alias William Irwin, whilom 
King of the Mexico-Texan border, ‘‘ un- 
coiled” part of his length from the mon- 
te game, and motioning aside the others, 
beckoned up to his knee—where it stood, 
a little unclad brown figure—a boy of 
scarce ten years old. 

There was nothing strange in such an 
apparition at the famous monte deal at 
Ojo Caliente just after ‘the big ‘‘round- 
up” of the Encinillas Valley. General Te- 
razas, owner of the valley, and ex-Gov- 
ernor of the state of Chihuahua, had or- 
dered the ‘‘ round-up,” and to it came all 
the wild characters of the border. The 
Apaches were pretty bad at the time, but 
what did that matter? 

‘* We're a short time living, and a long 
time dead,” as Bill sagely remarked; and 
consequently under the western branch- 
es of the willows that fringed the clear 
stream welling out from the hill-side— 
the only water for miles round—sat or 
lounged a miscellaneous throng. 

The monte table was only a sarapé 
spread on the arid yellow dust of the 
sand waste—not very inviting; but the 
fame of the Terazas ‘‘ round-up” had gone 
forth far and wide, and at it might be 
seen many a well-known Southwestern 
face. Even Denver had sent down Gen- 
tleman Jim,a poor cousin, and decidedly 
lower type, of our old friend ‘‘ Mr..John 
Oakhurst.” 


El Paso was represented by a would 
be-respectable Jew; but whose diamond 
studded fingers had been a leetle—just a 
leetle—too well known in Leadville the 
year before. 

From Chihuahua came a young gen- 
tleman got up in all the gorgeous para- 
phernalia of Mexican ranchero dress—a 
black jacket laden down with silver 
buckles and clasps; an equally magnifi- 
cent pair of trousers, so tight-fitting at 
knee, calf, and ankle that they seemed to 
have ‘‘growed on him when he was 
young.” These topped by a sombrero 
bedight and begirt with gold braid, gold 
lace, and gold fringe. However, these 
gems of the gambling nobility were few 
and far between; almost all were Mexi- 
can and border vaqueros in native pictu- 
resqueness of buckskins and heavy goat 
or jaguar skin overalls, sitting cross- 
legged and saturnine, whose only motion 
was to fling aside the enveloping sarapé 
and ‘‘rake down” or ‘‘ put up” “‘onzas,” 
five-dollar bills, or little piles of silver 
dollars clean and bright from the Chi- 
huahua mint. Outside of the calls of 
the game—‘‘ Rey en la Puerta!” ‘‘ Copo 
al siete!” etc., ete.—hardly a word was 
uttered. The great game of the meet- 
ing had just been lost and won, and 
even Bill was thankful for a change, 
when he espied the strange figure across 
the sarapé. 

All, possibly, in the front row had no- 
ticed the face, but no attention was paid 
to it till Bill’s exclamation, and across 
the sarapé glided the little brown figure, 
clad only in an old sheepskin tied round 
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the neck, which, after resting a trembling 
hand on his knee, looked first into his 
kindly face, and then glared hollow-eyed 
round the circle as might some wild ani- 
mal. 

Not till then any real interest 
aroused, and a chorus of ** Who is he?” 
‘““What is it?” ‘*‘Where does he come 
from?” broke out in tones betokening 
more a sense of coming danger than of 
surprise. 

** What is it, sonny?” again asked Bill, 
patting the matted black-brown head. 

‘Tio Juan,” whispered the child. ‘‘He 
is dead! The Brujo came and stampeded 
the sheep and goats, and I hid—and—and 
—and—” sobbed the child. 

“The Brujo! Who the devil's he? 
And how did Tio Juan die, you poor lit- 
tle starved sinner? Here you, Pedro, 
there, get some water and a tortilla. The 
child’s ‘most dead of drouth, and his little 
drum’s that ‘cinched up’ it hain’t had no 
more in it nor a cayote these three days, 
I'll bet! Why, gosh dern my buckskins 
if the child hain’t fainted!” 

As Bill took the body in his arms and 
strode through the crowd to the adobe 
ranch, twenty-five yards away, in search 
of some of the ‘* wimmin folk,” many were 
the conjectures hazarded as to what had 
happened. The child was a stranger, 
evidently half dead of hunger and thirst; 
but whence or where? Who was Tio 
Juan, and how he had died, no one 
could imagine, till some one said, ‘* Los 
Apaches.” 

The Apaches! The words were hardly 
spoken when every hand felt for its ac- 
customed weapon, and a hasty look was 
given round the evening horizon of long 
dead plain northward, followed by a gen- 
eral movement towards the horses in or 
tied outside the corral; while those whose 
tamer mounts were trying to pick up a 
secant living in the sage-brush started on 
a run to bring them in. 

‘*Los Apaches! Los Apaches!” ran 
from mouth to mouth, and not a man 
amongst them but remembered some per- 
sonal encounter, or sad tales of the long- 
haired devils swooping down on to a 
friend’s ranch and away again, to leave 
behind nor trace nor sign save a scene too 
revoltingly brutal to tell. And few pres- 
ent but cursed the ‘* round-up,” and its 
subsequent three days’ gamble and de- 
bauch, at the thought of wives and chil- 
dren on many a lone ranch of northern 
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Chihuahua that might be pasturing the 
little flock of goats and brown-woolled 
sheep this evening, or—? 

‘**Vamonos! Letusgo! To the ranch- 
es!’ was theery. ‘‘Holdon! Hold on! 
Who said it was the Apaches? Let's see 
Bill! Let’s see the child first! Per- 
haps it is only a seare!” And they 
crowded into the ranch to find the poor 
child lying at the end of the room, while 
the Big Bill—Bill, that terror of men 
was bathing its head as tenderly as the 
Mexican woman in whose lap it lay moan 
ing. 

Not till near morning could the little 
thing give its story, and then only in dis 
jointed fragments; but with such effect 
that at sunup fifty well-armed men were 
mounted and away under Diamond Brand 
Bill to avenge the murder of Tio Juan. 


Of all the dreary lives that God in His 
wisdom has allotted to mortals, dull and 
unchanging from day to day, on the 
dreariest wastes of this continent, the 
worst by far is that of the Mexican sheep- 
herder, whether on the American or Span- 
ish side of the border, from southern Col- 
orado to Zacatecas. To such a life had 
Tio Juan been born; in such he had ex- 
isted (one can hardly say *‘ lived”) for 
sixty years, pasturing his master’s herd of 
long -legged black, white, and mottled 
sheep and many-colored goats, oblivious 
of all save his herd. A human pariah 
by force of circumstances, not from other 
‘ause; making his little camp of brush 
where grass was earliest in spring, and 
moving slowly to more sheltered quarters 
in the fall, only to move again the next 
spring. Months might pass and he would 
never see a strange human face. 

One afternoon, close to the Laguna de 
los Patos, a squad of Gringo cavalry, 
guided by Mexicans, came up to him sud- 
denly as he was waking from siesta, and 
he learnt that the Apaches had been raid- 
ing along the border, and that a war of 
extermination against them had _ been 
waging for a year around him. 

His son had become his helper, had 
died, and a grandson—our little waif 
who broke up the monte game at Ojo 
Caliente—had only been brought into 
the world, ’twould seem, to follow, in his 
turn, the unending round of tifeless life, 
with the old man among the sheep and 
goats on that wide desert. 

He was only a little animal, herding 
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‘““HE BURROWED UNDER THE SCANT 


with the beasts he herded,and with as 
little knowledge of an outside world. All 
he felt was the great plain below, broken 
in places by rocky hills and mesas, and the 
great sky above; and the sensations—alas! 
too often realized—of heat, cold, hunger, 
and thirst. He burrowed under the scant 
branches of a low sage-bush to escape 
the noonday glare; and watched, pant- 
ing, the great yellow columns of sand 
whirls towering skyward, wandering to 
and fro across the desert; and put up a 
prayer of thanks that the herd was lying 
quietly round him to ‘La Santisima 
Virgen”; of whom he had vaguely heard 
as a beautiful lady in the cathedral of 
Chihuahua. Half an hour after, look- 
ing at his nearly empty gourd of warm, 
semiputrid water, he shook it to see if it 
would last out the day, and wondered 
why, away under the eastern sky, should 
appear and disappear, yet uot exist in 
truth, those wide pools and lagoons of 
clear water, with animals standing among 
the reeds on the banks—such lagoons as 
Tio Juan had told him was the ‘‘ Laguna 
de los Patos,” miles to the northward, 
whence every yer, just before the cold 
season, his grand‘ather brought a bundle 
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BRANCHES OF A LOW SAGE-BUSH.” 


of reeds to weave into a rough mat fora 


shelter from the cold Norther 
sweeping down over the plain, and driv- 
ing herder and herded shivering to the 
lee side of the rocks, where all snuggled 
together for mutual warmth. 

Hunger! How wellheknewit! “Twas 
bad enough every day tramping weary 
and often foot-sore behind the sheep, 
munching at intervals a piece of dry tor- 
tilla; but worse, every three months, when 
Tio Juan overstaid his time drinking at 
Ojo Caliente and forgot the poor boy 
eking out the last of the tortillas and fri- 
joles and counting each morsel as it dis- 
appeared. Tio Juan, though, was very 
kind, and they had lots to eat for a 
month so when the old man came 
back again. 

He was almost companionless. Tlie 
two shaggy short-tailed dogs, Lobo and 
Linda, bearlike and wolfish, did not make 
very good friends. 

What he did really like were the fluffy 
long-eared white and gray jack-rabbits 
with black boots, which danced queer 
dances on their hind legs among the sage- 
brush every April. 

Coyotes, the only other denizens of the 
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vaste, he hated naturally. They slunk 
rough the brush, one ear cocked, the 
other drooped cunningly, picking up the 
toads. lizards, and beetles that ought to 
have served Lobo and Linda for supper. 
\nd if a lamb chanced to be left behind, 
wnd neither one of the old he-goats or the 
dogs scented them, they cut its throat 
and drank the hot blood, and then came 
to camp at night, wailing, chuckling, 
chattering, in hideous glee. They were 
the Brujos (witches) of the desert—chil- 
dren, Tio Juan said, of the great ‘‘ cattle 
devil,”* who, when the vaqueros were ly- 
ing asleep by their cattle, would creep si- 
lently up to a bullock, and whisper some- 
thing in its ear that started it in sudden 
fright, and in a second more the whole 
herd would dash madly over the plair in 
vild unreasoning stampede, regardless of 
watch-fires, vaqueros, and horses tram- 
pled out of existence at the cruel bidding 
of the “‘ cattle devil.” 

Such and such like had been the daily 
round of life and thought of our poor 
little waif from four years old till about 
ten days before our story opens, when he 
was lying under a sheepskin one morn- 
ing on the opem plain, and watching the 
figure of Tio Juan, half lying, half sit- 
ting, by the fire of sage roots sputtering 
under the gray dawn, with Lobo and Lin- 
da yawning on the other side. 

Hist! What is it? The dogs listen, 
and spring up growling; the flock is 
aroused and on foot; a dull noise ‘way 
out in the darkness! What can it be? No 
cattle are pasturing near, yet it sounds 
like the gallop of cattle or horses. A 
moment more, and then a wild exclama- 
tion from his grandfather, ‘‘Run, my son! 
run! To the rocks! Away-hide, and 
don’t come out till I call! Away!” All 
is commotion, and the child dives. and 
doubles through the brush and cactus for 
a mile to the rocky point at the mouth of 
the eafion, into which he burrows like a 
rock-rabbit, too frightened to know or lis- 
ten to what is happening behind. 

Anxiously he waits Tio Juan’s call. 
The gray rocks begin to glow with light. 
The mesas each side of the cafion grow 
yellow, red, and then white under the 


* This is a universal superstition amongst the 
vaqueros, inspired, probably, from the suddenness 
of stampedes, which mostly happen without known 
cause or reason. The “cattle devil” of the cow- 
boy is called “ Brujo de Los Ganados” (witch of the 
flocks) by Mexicans. 
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summer sun. “Tis weary waiting. He is 
hungry and thirsty, and the sun now 
strikes down from directly overhead. 
Only in the crevice he has chosen is a 
little nook of shade, growing less and 
less, less and less. 

The sun is westering now, and the heat 
from the rocks unbearable. More he can- 
not stand; and so, faint and frightened, 
he peeps over the rocks and across the 
plain. 

Mustering courage, he creeps over 
rock after rock, and then, taking advan- 
tage of every little shrub, glides out tow- 
ards the place he had left before dawn. 
By the way he finds a few sheep, and 
drives them tremblingly on; but close to 
camp an old ewe in the lead stops short, 
stamps, and with a frightened bleat scur- 
ries off to the right, followed by the oth- 
ers. "Tis no use chasing them, and with 
a growing fear of disaster, he creeps 
straight forward. What is that shaggy 
brown thing lying under a shrub? What 
issnarling beyond? Another step; he sees 
it is old Lobo, stiff and grinning in death. 
He pulls the little knife from his girdle, 
puts a stone in his sling, and soon can 
make out the deserted camp-fire, by which 
coyotes are tearing at two dead sheep. 
There are others beyond. The fire is out, 
and by the little broken-down arbor of 
branches he finds the frijol pot upturned 
and empty. The brush is trampled down 
allround. Where isTioJuan? He calls 
aloud. A sheep bleats here and there in 
answer; coyotes chatter and howl. He 
calls Linda and waits. 

Lobo is dead, and there is no Tio Juan, 
no Linda! Perhaps they are getting to- 
gether the flock scattered by the Brujo. 
He will run down to the pool to get some 
water, and cook something against their 
return. Those two sheep the coyotes 
were eating will make a good roast, and 
the Patron always allows Tio Juan to eat 
the sheep killed by mischance. The pool 
is all trampled in with hoof-marks, and 
it is hard work to fill his little gourd and 
pot. Returning, he takes the flint and 
steel from his waistband, and soon has a 
fire started with some sage-brush roots. 
But on pulling back the boughs of the 
arbor to get at the corn and frijoles— 
Why, what is this? The hole in which 
they were stored is open and empty! 
Hardly a grain of either remains, and 
yet it is a full month before Tio Juan 
can go again to Ojo Caliente to draw 
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more rations. Where can Tio Juan be? 
The flock must be dreadfully scattered 
by the Brujo. He will cache the meat in 
the hole, and round up all of them he 
can. 

By nightfall he has perhaps one-fourth 
of therm collected together, though he has 
seen many more out on the plain, but 
too far off to follow that night. Start- 
ing the fire again, he lies down by it to 
wait Tio Juan’s coming. 

What can have happened to Tio Juan? 
He was so wise. He knew all the trails 
far south to Chihuahua, and away up the 
great road to the Médanos (sand dunes), 
and where the first grass grew in the 
spring, and the best shelters and latest 
grass in the fall. 

There was no use waiting longer, though, 
that night, so the half-famished lad broils 
a piece of meat, and lies down to doze till 
about midnight, when the coyotes return, 
chattering and snarling, and have to be 
driven away, and the sheep quieted down 
again. 

The moon is going down, and it is very 
lonely. Even the pale moon was some- 
thing cheering. And now there is no- 


thing but the cold white stars, blinking 
like Brujos’ eyes. 
At last there only remained one lit- 


tle morsel of sheep meat. Nearly three- 
quarters of the whole flock had been 
rounded up. To stay here was to starve. 
To-morrow he would drive them south- 
ward, through the cafion into the Enci- 
nillas Valley, and borrow something to eat 
from the nearest ranch till Tio Juan came 
back. 

There was nothing to pack up next 
morning. The frijol pot, his gourd, flint 
and steel, and sling were all his Lares and 
Penates. The last bit of meat had been 
eaten overnight; and, breakfastless, the 
boy at dawn headed the flock towards the 
cafion. They were not accustomed to 
feed that way, and gave trouble; the goats 
especially, racing over the point of rocks 
and turning back on to the plain. At 
last a steady old ewe headed up the pass, 
a few more followed her, and then the 
mass of the herd, while the goats skirted 
the sides of the cafion, jumping from rock 
to rock. 

What would Tio Juan say if he came 
back and did not find them? "Twould be 
best to leave the flock at the head of the 
valley, and hurry on alone, so as to get 
back to camp, if possible, next evening. 
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The cafion closes in, and the gray west- 
ern wall lights up under the sun in dazzling 
whiteness. What is that black thing at 
the head of the pass, hanging on the face 
of the rock? There is an old dead ma- 
guey-plant in a crevice just over it at the 
top of the wall. What can that black 
thing be? He creeps nearer and nearer 
Holy Virgin! It is a man’s body tied by 
one ankle to the maguey, and hanging 
over the cliff. Who can it be? Nearer 
and nearer he crouches. His heart stops 
beating. That old sheepskin waist-clot! 
he knows well. Can it be? Yes, it is 
my God, it is!—Tio Juan hanging there 
dead! 

With a wild wailing cry the boy turned 
and fled down the pass and out on to the 
wide plain northward, without an idea of 
where he was going in his grievous hor 
ror, till the project at last began shaping 
itself in his small brain to reach Ojo (a 
liente, and get the people there to come 
back and bury Tio Juan. 


From the miscellaneous crowd gath 
ered round the sarapé at Ojo Caliente an 
equally motley one started down the big 
road southward next poorning to find 
the body of Tio Juan, under command 
of old Bill Irwin. 

The cafion was reached by evening; and 
there, sure enough, was the brown body 
hanging, ghastly, against the white cliff 
A couple of riatas were knotted together, 
and the poor corpse, baked and shrivelled 
in the fierce heat of that ovenlike at- 
mosphere, was passed down to those be 
low. 

‘Twas no ‘‘ cattle devil” conceived such 
adeath. One ankle, cut through flesh and 
sinew to the very bone, sustaining the 
whole weight of the body by the rawhide 
dangling from the old maguey - plant, 
showed it had been suspended there alive 
This was Apache work. Well did they 
know his trade-marks! 

It was turned over carefully, nay, rev 
erently; and then the mummy form, wit! 
eyeless sockets and drawn parchmentlik: 
skin, drained of blood.and moisture, was 
placed under a pile of stones by the road- 
side, surmounted by a rude cross, that each 
passing Mexican might heap a stone and 
say an ‘‘ Ave” over the grave of Tio Juan, 
and each vaquero might echo the words 
of Diamond Brand Bill as he musing 
ly turned away: 

‘‘ Trail branded for the kingdom come!” 











LTORDRE DE BON-TEMPS. 
PORT ROYAL, 1606. 
BY WILLIAM McLENNAN. 


‘* Nous paffames ceft yuer fort ioyeufement, & fifmes bonne chere, par 
le moyen de l’ordre de bon-temps que i’y eftablis, qu’vn chacun trouua 
utile pour la fanté, & plus profitable que toutes fortes de medicines, dont 
on eust peu vfer. Cefte ordre eftoit vne chaine que nous mettions auec 
quelques petites ceremonies au col d’yn de nos gens, luy donnant la 
charge pour ce iour d’aller chaffer; le lendemain on la bailloit 4 vn 
autre, & ainfi confecutiuement : tous lefquels s’efforcoient 4 l’enuy a qui 
feroit le mieux & aporteroit la plus belle chaffe: Nous ne nous en 
trouuafmes pas mal, ny les jauuages qui eftoient auec nous.” 

—CHAMPLAIN VoyAGes, v. III., p. 120. 


ELEAGUERED in their frail redoubt 
By all that Winter’s force can bring, 
Champlain and Poutrincourt hold out 
For succor from returning Spring. 


And now, when Winter’s glooms invade 
The stoutest hearts with deadening fear, 
Champlain has founded for their aid 
The joyous ‘‘ Order of Good Cheer.” 


The long low room is set with care; 
The table stands in snowy white; 
Upon the hearth the great logs flare, 
And fill the scene with warmth and light. 


From glass and silver on the board 

The flames are thrown on answering walls, 
Where breastplate, morion, and sword 

Flash back the light in wavering falls. 
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Three sounding knocks; the doors unfold; 
With solemn step, but laughing eye, 
Champlain, with staff and chain of gold, 

Leads in the joyous company, 


Each bearing high a mighty dish 
Heaped with the spoil of flood or field: 
They’ve ta’en the river’s bravest fish; 
They’ve trapped the forest’s choicest yield. 


A blessing said, each takes his seat; 
Beside Champlain is Membertou; 
With laugh and jest and gay conceit 
The merry dinner rattles through. 


Now at a sign the board is clear; 
The wine-jug moves, nor tarries long; 
Champlain calls out, ‘‘ L’Escarbot, here! 
Come cap this triumph with a song.” 
Then Maitre Marc, their Poet, laughs, 
And trolls this ditty as he quaffs: 


O, all ye lie-a-beds at home, 
Ne’er be ye cozened from your ease 
By lying tales of them that roam 
And vaunt the wonders over-seas. 
Ah, over-seas, far over-seas, 
What fate hath blown me over-seas! 


O, all ye lie-a-beds at home 
Whose only care is care to please, 
Fresh perfumed from the barber’s comb, 
Your life is one long gaillardise. 
Ah, gaillardise, sweet gaillardise, 
What hours Ive spent in gaillardise! 


O, all ye lie-a-beds at home, 
Whether ye cry ‘‘ Navarre” or “ Guise,” 
Or swear by Ivry, or by Rome, 
The Devil damn you at his ease! 
Ah, little boots ‘‘ Navarre” or ‘‘ Guise,” 
What time he damns you at his ease! 


A mighty shout of laughter drowns 
The sighing of the low refrain; 
Champlain ’mid cheers and bravos crowns 
The Poet with his golden chain. 


Then tale and story run their course, 
Until Champdoré, brave with scars, 

Lifts up his rugged voice, grown hoarse 
With loud command in thunderous wars: 


Ah, Paris is a sorry place, 

Where thieves and wantons thrive, 
Where Vice stalks with a brazen face, 

While Virtue wears a gyve ; 
And yet—I pity not his case 
Who's distanced in that merry race — 
Better be lost in her embrace 

Than buried here alive, 

Alive, 
Than buried here alive! 








L°ORDRE DE BON-TEMPS. 
**Ho! treason, treason! Fine, a fine!” 
They cry. Champdoré shakes his head: 
*“No treason. Reason! Well—more wine, 
And here’s another stave instead :” 


Ive served ’neath great commanders 
Abroad and eke at home; 
Ive trailed a pike in Flanders ; 
I've stormed the walls of Rome ; 
Ive lived through storm and riot, 
Through capture and release — 
Yet never sighed for quiet, 
Nor longed for days of peace. 


Then let who will sigh ‘‘ Hollow” 
When Glory whispers ‘‘ Come!” 

My heart cries *‘ Follow! follow !” 
To sound of rolling drum. 


Give me but War and Glory 
While life doth lend me breath! 
And when I end my story, 
Give me a soldier's death! 
The locks that once glowed on me 
Have whitened ‘neath the snows, 
For Age has crept upon me 
Whilst watching other foes. 


Then let who will sigh ‘‘ Hollow” 
When Glory whispers ‘‘ Come !” 

My heart cries ‘*‘ Follow! follow !” 
To sound of rolling drum. 


Each in his order sings his song, 
Or fights his battles o’er again, 

Till Poutrincourt calls out, ‘‘ How long 
Before we list the Sieur Champlain ?” 


Then he—‘‘ Olivier Basselin sang thus 
Adown the Valley of the Vire: 

He might have writ the words for us, 
Or other Order of Good Cheer: 


‘What time a good companion drinks, 
The evil days go by: 

Ill drink to thee with all my heart 
Until my cup run dry. ~ 


Ive drunk my share, as all may see— 
No hiding that, Perdy! 
Now, here’s to him who drinks with grace — 
A Royal health, say I! 
What time a good companion drinks, 
The evil days go by.’” 


And so the evening flies apace — 

Old songs are sung, old stories told — 
Until the Master leaves his place, 

And, taking staff and chain of gold, 
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Calls forth the Master who succeeds, 
Drains first with him the Loving-Cup, 
Says, ‘‘In your hands we place our needs,” 

And gives his badge of office up. 


A grace returned—another round — 

Then forth in order march the throng,— 
Right merrily their footsteps sound 

To measure of Champdoré’s song: 


Then let who will sigh ‘‘ Hollow” 
When Glory whispers ‘‘ Come !” 

My heart cries ‘*‘ Follow! follow !” 
To sound of rolling drum. 


THE REFUGEES.* 


A TALE OF 


TWO CONTINENTS. 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


PART IL.—THE 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE RISING SUN. 


VHE rooms which were inhabited by the 
lady who had already taken so mark- 

ed a position at the court of France were 
as humble as were her fortunes at the 
time when they were allotted to her, but 
with that rare tact and self-restraint which 
were the leading features in her remarka- 
ble character, she had made no change in 
her living with the increase of her pros- 
perity, and forbore from provoking envy 
and jealousy by any display of wealth or 
of power. In a side wing of the palace, 
far from the central salons, and only to 
be reached by long corridors and stairs, 
were the two or three small chambers 


OLD WORLD. 


upon which the eyes, first of the court, 
then of France, and finally of the world, 
were destined to be turned. In such 
rooms had the destitute widow of the 
poet Scarron been housed when she had 
first been brought to court by Madame 
de Montespan as the governess of the roy- 
al chamber, and in such rooms she still 
dwelt, now that she had added to her 
maiden Frangoise d’Aubigny the title of 
Marquise de Maintenon, with the pension 
and estate which the King’s favor had 
awarded her. Here it was that every 
day the King would lounge, finding in 
the conversation of a clever and virtuous 
woman a charm and a pleasure which 
none of the professed wits of his spark- 
ling court had ever been able to give to 
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him, and here, too, the more sagacious of 
the courtiers were beginning to under- 
stand, was the point, formerly to be found 
in the magnificent salons of De Monte- 
span, whence flowed those impulses and 
tendencies which were so eagerly studied, 
and so keenly followed up by all who 
wished to keep the favor of the King. It 
was a simple creed, that of the court. 
Were the King pious, then let all turn to 
their missal$ and their rosaries. Were 
he rakish, then who so rakish as his de- 
voted followers? But woe to the man 
who was rakish when he should be pray- 
ing, or who pulled a long face when the 
King wore a laughing one! And thus it 
was that keen eyes were ever fixed upon 
him, and upon every influence that came 
near him, so that the wary courtier, watch- 
ing the first subtle signs of a coming 
change, might so order his conduct as to 
seem to lead rather than to follow. 

The young guardsman had scarce ever 
exchanged a word with this powerful 
lady, for it was her taste to isolate herself; 
and to appear with the court only at the 
hours of devotion. It was therefore with 
some feelings both of nervousness and 
of curiosity that he followed his guide 
down the gorgeous corridors, where art 
and wealth had been strewn with so lav- 
ish a hand. The lady paused in front 
of the chamber door, and turned to her 
companion. 

‘*Madame wishes to speak to you of 
what occurred this morning,” said she. 
‘‘T should advise you to say nothing to 
madame about your creed, for it is the 
only thing upon which her heart can be 
hard.” She raised her finger to empha- 
size the warning, and tapping at the 
door, she pushed it open. ‘‘ I have brought 
Captain de Catinat, madame,” said she. 

‘Then let the Captain step in.” The 
voice was firm, and yet sweetly musical. 

Obeying the command, De Catinat 
found himself in a room which was no 
larger and but little better furnished 
than that which was allotted to his own 
use. Yet, though simple, everything in 
the chamber was scrupulously neat and 
clean, betraying the dainty taste of a re- 
fined woman. The stamped-leather furni- 
ture, the La Savonniére carpet, the pictures 
of sacred subjects, exquisite from an ar- 
tist’s point of view, the plain but tasteful 
curtains, all left an impression half reli- 
gious and half feminine but wholly sooth- 
ing. Indeed, the soft light, the high 
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white statue of the Virgin in a canopied 
niche, with a perfumed red lamp burning 
before it, and the wooden prie-dieu with 
the red-edged prayer-book upon the top 
of it, made the apartment look more like 
a private chapel than a fair lady’s bou- 
doir. 

On each side of the empty fireplace 
was a little green-covered arm-chair, 
the one for madame and the oiher re- 
served for the use of the King. A small 
three-legged stool between them was heap- 
ed with her work-basket and her tapestry. 
On the chair which was furthest from 
the door, with her back turned to the 
light, madame was sitting as the young 
officer entered. It was her favorite po- 
sition, and yet there were few women of 
her years who had so little reason to fear 
the sun, for a healthy life and active hab- 
its had left her with a clear skin and del- 
icate bloom which any young beauty of 
the court might have envied. Her figure 
was graceful and queenly, her gestures 
and pose full of a natural dignity, and 
her voice, as he had already remarked, 
most sweet and melodious. Her face was 
handsome rather than beautiful, set in a 
statuesque classical mould, with broad 
white forehead, firm, delicately sensitive 
mouth, and ‘a pair of large serene gray 
eyes, earnest and placid in repose, but ca- 
pable of reflecting the whole play of her 
soul, from the merry gleam of humor to 
the quick flash of righteous anger. An 
elevating serenity was, however, the lead- 
ing expression of her features, and in 
that she presented the strongest contrast 
to her rival, whose beautiful face was 
ever swept by the emotion of the mo- 
ment, and who gleamed one hour and 
shadowed over the next like a corn field 
in the wind. In wit and quickness of 
tongue it is true that De Montespan had 
the advantage, but the strong common- 
sense and the deeper nature of the elder 
woman might prove in the end to be the 
better weapon. De Catinat, at the mo- 
ment, without having time to notice de- 
tails, was simply conscious that he was in 
the presence of a very handsome woman, 
and that her large pensive eyes were fixed 
critically upon him, and seemed to be 
reading his thoughts as they had never 
been read before. 

‘“*T think that I have already seen you, 
sir, have I not?” 

‘“Yes, madame, I have once or twice 
had the honor of attending upon you, 
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though it may not have been my good 
fortune to address you.” 

‘*My life is so quiet and retired that I 
fear that much of what is best and wor- 
thiest at the court is unknown to me. It 
is the curse of such places that evil flaunts 
itself before the eye and cannot be over- 
looked, while the good retires in its mod- 
esty, so that at times we scarce dare hope 
that it is there. You have served, mon- 
sieur?” 

‘Yes, madame. In the Lowlands, on 
the Rhine, and in Canada.” 

“In Canada! Ah! What nobler am- 
bition could woman have than to be a 
member of that sweet sisterhood which 
was founded by the holy Marie de |’In- 
carnation and the sainted Jeanne le Ber 
at Montreal? It was but the other day 
that I had an account of them from Father 
Godet des Marais. What joy to be one 


of such a body, and to turn from the 
blessed work of converting the heathen 
to the even more precious task of nursing 
back health and strength into those of 
God’s warriors who have been struck 
down in the fight with Satan!” 

It was strange to De Catinat, who knew 


well the sordid and dreadful existence led 
by these same sisters, threatened ever with 
misery, hunger, and the scalping-knife, to 
hear this lady at whose feet lay all the 
good things of this earth speaking en- 
viously of their lot. 

‘*They are very good women,” said he, 
shortly, remembering Mademoiselle Na- 
non’s warning, and fearing to trench upon 
the dangerous subject. 

‘* And doubtless you have had the priv- 
ilege also of seeing the holy Bishop Laval?” 

‘** Yes, madame, I have seen Bishop La- 
val.” 

‘* And I trust that the Sulpitians still 
hold their own against the Jesuits?” 

‘*T have heard, madame, that the Jesu- 
its are the stronger at Montreal, and the 
others at Quebec.” 

‘*And who is your own director, mon- 
sieur?” 

De Catinat felt that the worst had come 
upon him. “I have none, madame.” 

‘* Ah, it is too common to dispense with 
a director, and yet I know not how I could 
guide my steps in the difficult path which 
I tread if it were not for mine. Who is 
your confessor, then?” 

“T have none. I am of the Reformed 
Church, madame.” 

The lady gave a gesture of horror, and 
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asudden hardening showed itself in mouth 
and eye. ‘*‘ What, in the court itself,” she 
cried, ‘‘and in the neighborhood of the 
King’s own person!” 

De Catinat was lax enough in matters 
of faith, and held his creed rather as a 
family tradition than from any strong 
conviction, but it hurt his self-esteem to 
see himself regarded as though he had 
confessed to something that was loath- 
some and unclean. ‘‘ You will find, ma- 
dame,” said he, sternly, ‘‘ that members 
of my faith have not only stood around 
the throne of France, but have even seat- 
ed themselves upon it.” 

**God has for His own all-wise pur- 
poses permitted it, and none should know 
it better than I, whose grandsire, Théo- 
dore d’Aubigny, did so much to place a 
crown upon the head of the great Henry. 
But Henry’s eyes were opened ere his end 
came, and I pray—oh, from my heart I 
pray—that yours may be also.” 

She rose, and throwing herself down 
upon the prie-dieu, sunk her face in her 
hands for some few minutes,during which 
the object of her devotions stood in some 
perplexity in the middle of the room, 
hardly knowing whether such an atten- 
tion should be regarded as an insult or as 
afavor. A tap at the door brought the 
lady back to this world again, and her 
devoted attendant answered her summons 
to enter. 

‘*The King is in the Hall of Victories, 
madame,” said she. ‘‘He will be here 
in five minutes.” 

‘“Very well. Stand outside, and let 
me know when he comes. Now, sir,” 
she continued, when they were alone once 
more, ‘‘ you gave a note of mine to the 
King this morning?” 

‘*T did, madame.” 

‘““And, as I understand, Madame de 
Montespan was refused admittance to the 
grand lever ?” 

‘*She was, madame.” 

‘*But she waited for the King in the 
passage?” 

‘*She did.” 

‘* And wrung from him a promise that 
he would see her to-day?” 

‘* Yes, madame.” 

‘‘T would not have you tell me that 
which it may seem to you a breach of 
your duty to tell. But I am fighting 
now against a terrible foe, and for a great 
stake. Do you undersiand me?” 

De Catinat bowed. 
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‘Then what do I mean?” 

‘‘T presume that what madame means 
is that she is fighting for the King’s favor 
with the lady you mentioned.” 

‘““As Heaven is my judge, I have no 
thought of myself. I am fighting with 
the devil for the King’s soul.” 

“Tis the same thing, madame.” 

The lady smiled. ‘‘If the King’s body 
were in peril, I could call on the aid of 
his faithful guards, and not less so now, 
surely, When so much more is at stake. 
ell me, then, at what hour was the King 
to meet the Marquise in her room?” 

“ At four, madame.” 

“7 thank you. You have done me a 
service, and I shall not forget it.” 

‘“The King comes, madame,” said Ma- 
demoiselle Nanon, again protruding her 
head. 

“Then you must go, Captain. Pass 
through the other room, and so into the 
outer passage. And take this. It is 
Bossuet’s statement of the Catholic faith. 
It has softened the hearts of others, and 
may yours. Now, adieu!” 

De Catinat passed out through another 
door, and as he did so he glanced back. 
The lady had her back to him, and her 
hand was raised to the mantel-piece. At 
the instant that he looked she moved her 
neck, and he could see what she was do- 
ing. She was pushing back the long 
hand of the clock. 


CHAPTER IX. 
LE ROI S’AMUSE. 


CAPTAIN DE CaTINAT had hardly van- 
ished through the one door before the 
other was thrown open by Mademoiselle 
Nanon, and the King entered the room. 
Madame de Maintenon rose with a plea- 
sant smile and courtesied deeply, but 
there was no answering light upon her 
visitor’s face, and he threw himself 
down upon the vacant arm-chair with a 
pouting lip and a frown upon his fore- 
head. 

‘‘ Nay, now this is a very bad compli- 
ment,” she cried, with the gayety which 
she could assume whenever it was neces- 
sary to draw the King from his blacker 
humors. ‘‘ My poor little dark room has 
already cast a shadow over you.” 

‘*Nay; it is Father La Chaise and the 
Bishop of Meaux who have been after me 
all day like two hounds on a stag, with 
talk of my duty and my position and my 
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sins, with judgment and hell-fire ever at 
the end of their exhortations.” 

‘*And what would they have your 
Majesty do?” 

‘‘Break the promise which I made 
when I came upon the throne, and which 
my grandfather made before me. They 
wish me to recall the Edict of Nantes, 
and drive the Huguenots from the king- 
dom.” 

‘*Oh, but your Majesty must not trou- 
ble your mind about such matters.” 

‘*You would not have me do it, ma- 
dame?” 

‘** Not if it is to be a grief to your Maj- 
esty.” 

‘* You have, perchance, some soft feel- 
ing for the religion of your youth?” 

‘* Nay, sire; I have nothing but hatred 
for heresy.” 

‘‘And yet you would not have them 
thrust out?” : 

‘*Bethink you, sire, that the Almighty 
can Himself incline their hearts to better 
things if He is so minded, even as mine 
was inclined. May you not leave it in 
His hands?” 

‘‘On my word,” said Louis, brighten- 
ing, ‘‘it is well put. I shall see if Father 
La Chaise can find an answer to that. 
It is hard to be threatened with eternal 
flames because one will not ruin one’s 
kingdom. Eternal torment! I have seen 
the face of a man who had been in the 
Bastille for fifteen years. It was like a 
dreadful book with a scar or a wrinkle to 
mark every hour of that death in life. 
But eternity!’ He shuddered, and his 
eyes were filled with the horror of his 
thought. The higher motives had but 
little power over his soul, as those about 
him had long discovered, but he was ever 
ready to wince at the image of the terrors 
to come. 

‘““Why should you think of such 
things, sire?” said the lady, in her rich, 
soothing voice. ‘‘What have you to 
fear, you who have been the first son of 
the Church !” 

‘*You think that I am safe, then?” 

‘* Surely, sire.” 

‘*But I have erred, and erred deeply. 
You have yourself said as much.” 

‘But that is all over, sire. Who is 
there who is without stain? You have 
turned away from temptation. Surely, 
then, you have earned your forgive- 
ness.” 

“I would that the Queen were living 
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once more. She would find me a better 
man.” 

‘*T would that she were, sire.” 

‘* And she should know that it was to 
you that she owed the change. Oh, 
Francoise, you are surely my guardian 
angel, who has taken bodily form! How 
can I thank you for what you have done 
for me!” He leaned forward and took 
her hand, but at the touch a sudden fire 
sprang into his eyes, and he would have 
passed his other arm round her had she 
not risen hurriedly to avoid the embrace. 

‘** Sire!” said she, with a rigid face and 
one finger upraised. 

‘You are right, you are right, Fran- 
coise. Sit down and I will control my- 
self. Still at the same tapestry, then! 
My workers at the Gobelins must look to 
their laurels.” He raised one border of 
the glossy roll, while she, having reseated 
herself, though not without a quick ques- 
tioning glance at her companion, took 
the other end into her lap and continued 
her work. 

‘*Yes, sire. It is a hunting scene in 
your forests at Fontainebleau. A stag 
of ten tines, you see, and the hounds in 
full cry, and a gallant band of cavaliers 
and ladies. Has your Majesty ridden to- 


How is it, Francoise, that you 

have such a heart of ice?” 

‘‘T would it were so, sire. 
you have hawked, then?” 


Perhaps 


‘‘No. But surely no man’s love has 
ever stirred you! And yet you have been 
a wife.” 

‘*A nurse, sire, but never a wife. See 
the lady in the park! It is surely Made- 
moiselle. I did not know that she had 
come up from Choisy.” 

But the King was not to be distracted 
from his subject. 

‘* You did not love this Scarron, then?” 
he persisted. ‘‘ He was old, I have heard, 
and as lame as some of his verses.” 

‘“Do not speak lightly of him, sire. I 
was grateful to him; I honored him; I 
liked him.” 

‘*But you did not love him.” 

“Why would you seek to read the se- 
crets of a woman’s heart?” 

‘“You did not love him, Francoise?” 

‘* At least, I did my duty towards him.” 

‘‘Has that nun’s heart never yet been 
touched by love, then?” 

‘Sire, do not question me.” 

‘Has it never—” 


‘*Spare me, sire, I beg of you!” 

‘““But I must ask, for my own peace 
hangs upon your answer.” 

‘* Your words pain me to the soul.” 

‘“Have you never, Francoise, felt in 
your heart some little flicker of the love 
which glows in mine?” He rose with 
his hands outstretched, a pleading mon- 
arch, but she, with half-turned head, stil] 
shrank away from him. 

‘*Be assured of one thing, sire,” said 
she, ‘* that even if I loved you as no wo 
man ever loved a man, yet I should rath 
er spring from that window on to the 
stone terraces beneath than ever by word 
or sign confess as much to you.” 

‘* And why, Francoise?” 

** Because, sire, it is my highest hope 
upon earth that I have been chosen to 
lift up your mind towards loftier things— 
that mind the greatness and nobility of 
which none know more than I.” 

** And is my love so base, then?” 

“You have wasted too much of your 
life and of your thoughts upon woman’s 
love. And now, sire, the years steal on 
and the day is coming when even you 
will be called upon to give an account of 
your actions, and even of the innermost 
thoughts of your heart. I would see you 
spend the time that is left to you, sire, in 
building up the Church, in showing a no- 
ble example to your subjects, and in re- 
pairing any evil which that example may 
have done in the past.” 

The King sunk back into his chair with 
a groan. ‘ Forever the same,” said he. 
““Why, you are worse than Father La 
Chaise and Bossuet.” 

‘* Nay, nay,” said she, gayly, with the 
quick tact in which she never failed. ‘I 
have wearied you, when you have stooped 
to honor my little room with your pres- 
ence. That is indeed ingratitude, and it 
were a just punishment if you were to 
leave me in solitude to-morrow, and so 
cut off all the light of my day. But tell 
me, sire, how go the works at Marly? | 
am all on fire to know whether the great 
fountain will work.” 

‘*Yes, the fountain plays well, but 
Mansard has thrown the right wing too 
far back. I have made him a good archi- 
tect, but I have still much to teach him. 
I showed him his fault on the plan this 
morning, and he promised to amend it.” 

‘“‘And what will the change cost, 
sire ?” 

‘*Some millions of livres, but then the 
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view will be much improved from the 
south side. I have taken in another mile 
of ground in that direction, for there were 
a number of poor folk living there, and 
their hovels were far from pretty.” 

‘And why have you not ridden to- 
day, sire ?” 

‘‘ Pah! it brings me no pleasure. There 
was a time when my blood was stirred 
by the blare of the horn and the rush of 
the hoop, but now it is all wearisome to 
me.” 

‘And hawking too?” 

‘“ Yes: I shall hawk no more.” 

‘But, sire, you must have 
ment.” 

‘“What is so dull as an amusement 
which has ceased to amuse? I know 
not howit is. When I was but a lad, and 
my mother and I were driven from place 
to place, with the Fronde at war with us 
and Paris in revolt, with our throne and 
even our lives in danger, all life seemed 
to be so bright, so new, and so full of in- 
terest. Now that there is no shadow, 
and that my voice is the first in France, 
as France’s is in Europe, all is dull and 
lacking in flavor. What use is it to 


amuse- 


have all pleasure before me, when it 


turns to wormwood when it is tasted?” 

‘True pleasure, sire, lies rather in the 
inward life, the serene mind, the easy 
conscience. And then, as we grow older, 
is it not natural that our minds should 
take a graver bent? We might well re- 
proach ourselves if it were not so, for it 
would show that we had not learned the 
lesson of life.” 

‘Tt may be so, and yet it is sad and 
weary when nothing amuses. But who 
is there ?” 

‘‘Tt is my companion knocking. What 
is it, mademoiselle?” 

‘*Monsieur Corneille, to read to the 
King,” said the young lady, opening the 
door. 

‘* Ah yes, sire; I know how foolish is a 
woman’s tongue, and so I have brought 
a wiser one than mine here to charm 
you. Monsieur Racine was to have come, 
but I hear that he has had a fall from his 
horse, and he sends his friend in his place. 
Shall I admit him?” 

‘* Oh, as you like, madame, as you like,” 
said the King, listlessly. Ata sign from 
Mademoiselle Nanon a little peaky man 
with a shrewd petulant face, and long 
gray hair falling back over his shoulders, 
entered the room. He bowed profoundly 
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three times, and then seated himself ner- 
vously on the very edge of the stool, from 
which the lady had removed her work- 
basket. She smiled and nodded to en- 
courage the poet, while the monarch lean- 
ed back in his chair with an air of resig- 
nation. 

‘Shall it be a comedy, or a tragedy, or 
a burlesque pastoral ?” Corneille asked, 
timidly. 

‘*Not the burlesque pastoral,” said the 
King, with decision. ‘‘Such things may 
be played, but cannot be read, since they 
are for the eye rather than the ear.” 

The poet bowed his acquiescence. 

‘* And not the tragedy, monsieur,” said 
Madame de Maintenon, glancing up from 
her tapestry. ‘‘ The King has enough that 
is serious in his graver hours, and so I 
trust that you will use your talent to 
amuse him.” 

‘* Ay, let it be a comedy,” said Louis; 
‘*T have not had a good laugh since poor 
Moliére passed away.” 

‘*Ah, your Majesty has indeed a fine 
taste,” cried the courtier poet. ‘‘ Had 
you condescended to turn your own at- 
tention to poetry, where should we all 
have been then?” 

Louis smiled, for no flattery was too 
gross to please him. 

‘* Even as you have taught our generals 
war and our builders art,so you would 
have set your poor singers a loftier strain. 
But Mars would hardly deign to share the 
humbler laurels of Apollo.” 

‘*T have sometimes thought that I had 
some such powers,” answered the King, 
complacently; ‘‘though amid my toils 
and the burdens of state I have had, as 
you say, little time for the softer arts.” 

‘*But you have encouraged others to 
do what you could so well have done 
yourself, sire. You have brought out 
poets as the sun brings out flowers. How 
many have we not seen—Moliére, Boileau, 
Racine, one greater than the other. And 
the others, too, the smaller ones—Scarron, 
so scurrilous and yet so witty— Oh,holy 
Virgin! what have I said?” 

Madame had laid down her tapestry, 
and was staring in intense indignation at 
the poet, who writhed on his stool under 
the stern rebuke of those cold gray eyes. 

‘*T think, Monsieur Corneille, that you 
had better go on with your reading,” 
said the King, dryly. 

“* Assuredly, sire. Shall I read my play 
about Darius?” 
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‘And who was Darius?” asked the 
King, whose education had been so neg- 
lected by the crafty policy of Cardinal 
Mazarin that he was ignorant of every- 
thing save what had come under his own 
personal observation. 

‘*Darius was King of Persia, sire.” 

‘* And where was Persia?” 

‘It is a kingdom of Asia.” 

‘*Ts Darius still King there?” 

‘*Nay, sire; he fought against Alexan- 
der the Great.” 

‘‘Ah, I have heard of Alexander. He 
was a famous king and general, was he 
not?” 

‘‘Like your Majesty, he both ruled 
wisely and led his armies victoriously.” 

‘‘ And was King of Persia, you say?” 

‘* No, sire; of Macedonia. It was Darius 
who was King of Persia.”’ 

The King frowned, for the slightest 
correction was offensive to him. 

‘*You do not seem very clear about the 
matter, and I confess that it does not in- 
terest me deeply,” said he. ‘‘ Pray turn 
to something else.” 

‘*There is my Pretended Astrologer 

‘** Yes; that will do.” 

Corneille commenced to read his com- 
edy, while Madame de Maintenon’s white 
and delicate fingers picked among the 
many-colored silks which she was weav- 
ing into her tapestry. From time to time 
she glanced across, first at the clock and 
then at the King, who was leaning back, 
with his lace handkerchief thrown over 
his face. It was twenty minutes to four 
now, but she knew that she had put it 
back half an hour, and that the true time 
was ten minutes past. 

‘*Tut! tut!” cried the King, suddenly. 
‘‘There is something amiss there. The 
second last line has a limp in it, surely.” 
It was one of his foibles to pose as a critic, 
and the wise poet would fall in with his 
corrections, however unreasonable they 
might be. 

‘‘Which line, sire? It is indeed an 
advantage to have one’s faults made 
clear.” 

‘* Read the passage again.” 


” 


“Et si, quand je lui dis le secret de mon Ame, 
Avec moins de rigueur elle efit traite ma flamme, 
Dans ma facon de vivre, et suivant mon humeur, 
Une autre efit eu bientédt le présent de mon ceeur.” 

‘*Yes, the third line has a foot too 
many. Do you not remark it, madame?” 
‘‘No; but I fear that I should make a 
poor critic.” 
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“Your Majesty is perfectly right.” 
said Corneille, unblushingly. ‘‘I shal) 
mark the passage, and see that it is co) 
rected.” 

‘*T thought that it was wrong. If I do 
not write myself, you can see that I hay; 
at least got the correct ear. A false 
quantity jars upon me. It is the san 
in music. Although I know little of the 
matter, I can tell a discord where Lul!, 
himself would miss it. I have ofte 
shown him errors of the sort in his operas, 
and I have always convinced him that | 
was right.” 

‘*T can readily believe it, your Maj 
esty.”” Corneille had picked up his book 
again, and was about to resume his read 
ing, when there came a sharp tap at the 
door. 

“It is his highness the minister, Mon 
sieur de Louvois,” said Mademoiselle 
Nanon. 

‘* Admit him,” answered Louis. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Corneille, I am obliged to you for 
what you have read, and I regret that an 
affair of state will now interrupt your 
comedy. Some other day perhaps I may 
have the pleasure of hearing the rest of 
it.” He smiled in the gracious fashion 
which made all who came within his 
personal influence forget his faults and 
remember him only as the impersonation 
of dignity and of courtesy. 

The poet, with his book under his arm, 
slipped out, while the famous minister, 
tall, heavily wigged, eagle-nosed, and 
commanding, came bowing into the lit- 
tle room. His manner was that of exag- 
gerated politeness, but his haughty face 
marked only too plainly his contempt for 
such a chamber and for the lady who dwelt 
there. She was well aware of the feeling 
with which he regarded her, but her per- 
fect self-command prevented her from ever 
by word or look returning his dislike. 

‘‘My apartments are indeed honored 
to-day,” said she, rising with outstretched 
hand. ‘‘Can monsieur condescend to a 
stool, since I have no fitter seat to offer 
you in this little doll’s house? But per- 
haps I am in the way, if you wish to 
talk of state affairs ‘to the King. I can 
easily withdraw into my boudoir.” 

‘* No, no, nothing of the kind, madame,” 
cried Louis. ‘It is my wish that you 
should remain here. What is it, Lou- 
vois?” 

‘‘A messenger arrived from England 
with despatches, your Majesty,” answered 
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the minister, his ponderous figure bal- 
anced upon the three-legged stool. ‘‘ There 
is very ill feeling there, and there is some 
talk of a rising. The letter from Lord 
Sunderland wished to know whether in 
ease the Dutch took the side of the mal- 
contents, the King might look to France 
for help. Of course, knowing your Maj- 
esty's mind, I answered unhesitatingly 
that he might.” 

“You did what!” 

‘‘T answered, sire, that he might.” 

King Louis flushed with anger, and he 
caught up the tongs from the grate with 
a motion as though he would have struck 
his minister with them. Madame sprang 
from her chair, and laid her hand upon 
his arm with a soothing gesture. He 
threw down the tongs again, but his eyes 
still flashed with passion as he turned 
them upon Louvois. 

‘How dared you!” 

‘* But, sire—” 

‘‘How dared you, I say! What! You 
venture to answer such a message with- 
out consulting me! How often am I to 
tell you that I am the state—TI alone; 
that all is tocome from me; and that lam 
answerable to God only! What are you? 
My instrument! my tool! And you ven- 
ture to act without my authority!” 

“T thought that I knew your wishes, 
sire,” stammered Louvois, whose haugh- 
ty manner had quite deserted him, and 
whose face was as white as the ruffles of 
his shirt. 

‘* You are not there to think about my 
wishes, sir. You are there to consult 
them and to obey them. Why is it thatI 
have turned away from my old nobility, 
and have committed the affairs of my 
kingdom to men whose names have nev- 
er been heard of in the history of France, 
such men as Colbert and yourself? I have 
been blamed for it. There was the Duc 
de St. Simon, who said, the last time that 
he was at the court, that it was a bour- 
geois government. Soitis. But I wished 
it to be so, because I knew that the nobles 
have a way of thinking for themselves, 
and I ask for no thought but mine in the 
governing of France. But if my bour- 
geois are to receive messages and give 
answers to embassies, then indeed I am 
to be pitied. I have marked you of late, 
Louvois. You have grown beyond your 
station. You take too much upon your- 
self. See to it that I have not again to 
complain to you upon this matter.” 


he cried. 
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The humiliated minister sat as one 
crushed, with his chin sunk upon his 
breast. The King muttered and frowned 
for a few minutes, but the cloud cleared 
gradually from his face, for his fits of 
anger were usually as short as they were 
fierce and sudden. 

You will detain that messenger, Lou- 
vois,”’ he said at last, in a calm voice. 
‘ Yes, sire.”’ 

‘* And we shall see at the council meet- 
ing to-morrow that a fitting reply be sent 
to Lord Sunderland. It would be best 
perhaps not to be too free with our prom- 
ises in the matter. These English have 
ever been a thorn in our sides. If we 
could leave them among their own fogs 
with such a quarrel as would keep them 
busy for a few years, then indeed we 
might crush this Dutch prince at our lei- 
sure. Their last civil war lasted ten years, 
and their next may do as much. We 
could carry our frontier to the Rhine 
long ere that. Eh, Louvois?” 

‘*Your armies are ready, sire, on the 
day that you give the word.” 

‘* But war is a costly business. I do 
not wish to have to sell the court plate, 
as we did the other day. How are the 


public funds?” 
‘“We are not 
there is one way in which money may 


very rich, sire. But 
very readily be gained. There was some 
talk this morning about the Huguenots, 
and whether they should dwell any long- 
er in this Catholic kingdom. Now, if 
they were driven out, and if their prop- 
erty were taken by the state, then indeed 
your Majesty would at once become the 
richest monarch in Christendom.” 

‘*But you were against it this morn- 
ing, Louvois?” 

‘‘T had not had time to think of it, sire.” 

**You mean that Father La Chaise and 
the Bishop had not had time to get at 
you,” said Louis, sharply. ‘‘ Ah, Lou- 
vois, I have not lived with a court round 
me all these years without learning how 
things are done. It is a word to him, 
and so on to another, and so to a third, 
and so to the King. When my good fa- 
thers of the Church have set themselves 
to bring anything to pass, I see traces of 
them at every turn, as one traces a mole 
by the dirt which it has thrown up. But 
I will not be moved against my own rea- 
son to do wrong to those who, however 
mistaken they may be, are still the sub- 
jects whom God has given me.” 
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‘*IT would not have you do so, sire,” 
cried Louvois, in confusion. The King’s 
accusation had been so true that he had 
been unable at the moment even to pro- 
test. 

‘*I know but one person,” continued 
Louis, glancing across at Madame de 
Maintenon, ‘*‘ who has no ambitions, who 
desires neither wealth nor preferment, 
and who can therefore never be bribed 
to sacrifice my interests. That is why I 
value that person’s opinions so highly.” 
He smiled at the lady as he spoke, while 
his minister cast a glance at her whith 
showed the jealousy which ate into his 
soul. 

‘‘It was my duty to point this out to 
you, sire, not as a suggestion, but as a 
possibility,” said he, rising. ‘‘I fear that 
I have already taken up too much of 
your Majesty’s time, and I shall now 
withdraw.” Bowing slightly to the lady, 
and profoundly to the monarch, he walk- 
ed from the room. 

‘*Louvois grows intolerable,” said the 
King. ‘‘I know not where his insolence 
will end. Were it not that he is an ex- 
cellent servant, I should have sent him 
from the court before this. He has his 
own opinion upon everything. It was 
but the other day that he would have it 
that I was wrong when I said that one 
of the windows in the Trianon was 
smaller than any of the others. It was 
the same size, said he. I brought Le 
Nétre with his measures, and of course 
the window was, as I had said, too small. 
But I see by your clock that it is four 
o'clock. I must go.” 

‘*My clock, sire, is half an hour slow.” 

‘Half an hour!” The King looked 
dismayed for an instant, and then began 
to laugh. ‘‘ Nay,in that case,” said he, 
‘*T had best remain where I am, for it is 
too late to go, and I can say with a clear 
conscience that it was the clock’s fault 
rather than mine.” 

‘“*T trust that it was nothing of very 
great importance, sire,” said the lady, 
with a look of demure triumph in her 
eyes. 

‘* By no means.” 

‘*No state affair?” 

‘‘No, no; it was only that it was the 
hour at which I had intended to rebuke 
the conduct of a presumptuous person. 
But perhaps it is betteras it is. My ab- 
sence will in itself convey my message, 
and in such a sort that I trust I may 


. 





never see that person’s face more at my 
court. But, ah, what is this?” . 

The door had been flung open, and 
Madame de Montespan, beautiful and f\ 
rious, was standing before them. 


CHAPTER X. 
AN ECLIPSE AT VERSAILLES. 


MADAME DE MAINTENON was a woman 
who was always fyll of self-restraint and 
of cool resource. She had risen in an 
instant, with an air as if she had at last 
seen the welcome guest for whom slie 
had pined in vain. With a frank smile 
of greeting, she advanced with outstretch- 
ed hand. 

‘* This is indeed a pleasure,” said she. 

But Madame de Montespan was very 
angry, so angry that she was evidently 
making strong efforts to keep herself 
within control, and to avoid breaking 
into a furious outburst. Her face was 
very pale, her lips compressed, and her 
blue eyes had the set stare and the cold 
glitter of a furious woman. So for an 
instant they faced each other, the one 
frowning, the other smiling, two of the 
most beautiful and queenly women in 
France. Then De Montespan, disregard- 
ing her rival’s outstretched hand, turned 
towards the King, who had been looking 
at her with a darkening face. 

‘*T fear that I intrude, sire.” 

‘* Your entrance, madame, is certainly 
somewhat abrupt.” 

‘*T must crave pardon if it is so. Since 
this lady has been the governess of my 
children I have been in the habit of com 
ing into her room unannounced.” 

‘*As far as I am concerned, you are 
most welcome to do so,” said her rival, 
with perfect composure. 

‘*T confess that I had not even thought 
it necessary to ask your permission, ma- 
dame,” the other answered, coldly. 

‘‘Then you shall certainly do so in 
the future, madame,” said the King, stern- 
ly. ‘It is my express order to you that 
every possible respect is to be shown in 
every way to this lady.” 

‘* Oh, to this lady” with a wave of her 
hand in her direction. ‘‘ Your Majesty's 
commands are of course our laws. But 
I must remember that it is this lady, for 
sometimes one may get confused as to 
which name it is that your Majesty has 
picked out for honor. To-day it is De 
Maintenon; yesterday it was Fontanges; 
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tomorrow— Ah, well, who can say who 
it may be to-morrow?” 

She was superb in her pride and her 
fearlessness as she stood, with her spark- 
ling blue eyes and her heaving bosom, 
looking down upon her royal lover. An- 

y as he was, his gaze lost something of 
its sternness as it rested upon her round 
full throat and the delicate lines of her 
shapely shoulders. There was something 
very becoming in her passion, in the de- 
fiant pose of her dainty head, and the 
magnificent scorn with which she glanced 
at her rival. 

‘‘There is nothing to be gained, ma- 
dame, by being insolent,” said he. 

‘‘Nor is it my custom, sire.” 

‘And yet I find your words so.” 

“Truth is always mistaken for inso- 
lence, sire, at the court of France.” 

‘‘We have had enough of this.” 

‘A very little truth is enough.” 

‘‘ You forget yourself, madame. 
that you will leave the room.” 

‘‘T must first remind your Majesty that 
I was so far honored as to have an ‘ap- 
pointment thisafternoon. At four o’clock 
I had your royal promise that you would 
come to me. I cannot doubt that your 


I beg 


Majesty will keep that promise in spite of 
the fascinations which you may find here.” 
‘‘T should have come, madame, but the 
clock, as you may observe, is half an hour 
slow, and the time had passed before I 
was aware of it.” 
‘“T beg, sire, that you will not let that 


distress you. I am returning to my 
chamber, and five o’clock will suit me as 
well as four.” 

‘“‘T thank you, madame, but I have not 
found this interview so pleasant that I 
should seek another.” 

“Then your Majesty will not come?” 

‘“‘T should prefer not.” 

‘‘In spite of your promise!” 

‘*Madame!” 

‘* You will break your word!”’ 

‘* Silence, madame; this is intolerable.” 

“It is indeed intolerable!” cried the 
angry lady, throwing ail discretion to the 
winds. ‘Oh, I am not afraid of you, 
sire. I have loved you, but I have never 
feared you. I leave you here. I leave 
you with your conscience and your—your 
lady confessor. But one word of truth 
you shall hear before I go. You have 
been false to your wife, and you have 
been false to your mistress, but it is only 
now that I find that you can be false also 


to your word.” She swept him an in- 
dignant courtesy, and glided, with head 
erect, out of the room. 

The King sprang from his chair as if 
he had been stung. Accustomed as he 
was to his gentle little wife, and the even 
gentler La Valliére, such language as this 
had never before intruded itself upon the 
royal ears. It was like a physical blow 
to him.. He felt stunned, humiliated, be- 
wildered, by so unwonted a sensation. 
What odor was this which mingled for 
the first time with the incense amid which 
he lived? And then his whole soul rose 
up in anger at her, at the woman who 
had dared to raise her voice against him. 
That she should be jealous of and insult 
another woman, that was excusable. It 
was, in fact, an indirect compliment to 
himself. But that she should turn upon 
him, as if they were merely man and wo- 
man, instead of monarch and subject, that 
was too much. He gave an inarticulate 
cry of rage, and rushed to the door. 

‘Sire!’ Madame de Maintenon, who 
had watched keenly the swift play of his 
emotions over his expressive face, took 
two quick steps forward, and laid her 
hand upon his arm. 

‘“*T will go after her.” 

‘*And why, sire ?” 

‘*To forbid her the court.” 

Ks But, sire—” 

“You heard her! 
shall go.” 

‘* But, sire, could you not write?” 

‘**No, no; I shall see her.” He pulled 
open the door. 

‘* Oh, sire, be firm, then!” It was with 
an anxious face that she watched him 
start off, walking rapidly, with angry 
gestures, down the corridor. Then she 
turned back, and dropping upon her 
knees on the prie-dieu, bowed her head 
in prayer for the King, for herself, and 
for France. 

De Catinat, the guardsman, had em- 
ployed himself in showing his young 
friend from over the water all the won- 
ders of the great palace, which the other 
had examined keenly, and had criticised 
or admired with an independence of judg- 
ment and a native correctness of taste 
natural to a man whose life had been 
spent in freedom amid the noblest works 
of nature. Grand as were the mighty 
fountains and the artificial cascades, they 
had no overwhelming effect on one who 
had travelled up from Erie to Ontario, 
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and had seen the Niagara River hurl it- 
self over its precipice, nor were the long 
level swards so very large to eyes which 
had rested upon the great plains of the 
Dakotas. The building itself, however, 
its extent, its height, and the beauty of its 
stone, filled him with astonishment. 

**T must bring Ephraim Savage here,” 
he kept repeating. ‘‘ He would never be- 
lieve else that there was one house in the 
world which would weigh more than all 
Boston and New York put together.” 

De Catinat had arranged that the Amer- 
ican should remain with his friend Major 
de Brissac, as the time had come round 
for his own second turn of guard. He 
had hardly stationed himself in the cor- 
ridor when he was astonished to see the 
King, without escort or attendants, walk- 
ing swiftly down the passage. His deli- 
cate face was disfigured with anger, and 
his mouth was set grimly, like that of a 
man who had taken a momentous reso- 
lution. 

‘* Officer of the guard,” said he, shortly. 

‘* Yes, sire.” 

‘“What! You again, Captain de Cati- 
nat? You have not been on duty since 
morning?” 

‘**No, sire. It is my second guard.” 

‘*Very good. I wish your assistance.” 

‘*T am at your command, sire.” 

‘*Ts there a subaltern here?” 

‘* Lieutenant de la Tremouille is at the 
side guard.” 

‘*Very well. 
command.” 

‘* Yes, sire.” 

‘**You will yourself go to Monsieur de 
Vivonne. You know his apartments?” 

‘* Yes, sire.” 

“If he is not there, you must go and 
seek him. Wherever he is, you must find 
him within the hour.” 

‘* Yes, sire.” 

‘* You will give him an order from me. 
At six o'clock he is to be in his carriage 
at the east gate of the palace. His sister, 
Madame de Montespan, will await him 
there, and he is charged by me to drive 
her to the Chateau of Petit Bourg. You 
will tell him that he is answerable to me 
for her arrival there.” 

‘* Yes,sire.”” De Catinat raised his sword 
in salute, and started upon his mission. 

The King passed on down the corridor, 
and opened a door which led him into a 
magnificent anteroom, all one blaze of 
mirrors and gold, furnished to a marvel 
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with the most delicate ebony and silyor 
suite, on a deep red carpet of Aleppo, and 
soft and yielding as the moss of a fores; 

In keeping with the furniture was the sve 
occupant of this stately chamber—a litt]. 
negro boy in a livery of velvet picked oi: 
with silver tinsel, who stood as motionless 

as a small swart statuette against the doo, 

which faced that through which the King 

entered. ; 

‘Is your mistress there?” 

‘She has just returned, sire.” 

**T wish to see her.” 

‘** Pardon, sire, but she—” 

‘““Is every one to thwart me to-day 
snarled the King, and taking the.litt! 
page by his velvet collar, he hurled hin, 
to the other side ofthe room. Then,wit 
out knocking, he opened the door, aii 
passed on into the lady’s boudoir. 

It was a large and lofty room, very dit 
ferent to that from which he had just 
come. Three long windows from ceiling 
to floor took up one side, and throug]: thie 
delicate pink-tinted blinds the evening 
sun cast a subdued and dainty light 
Great gold candelabra glittered between 
the mirrors upon the wall, and Le Bru 
had expended all his wealth of coloring 
upon the ceiling, where Louis himself, in 
the characier of Jove, hurled down his 
thunder-bolts upon a writhing heap of 
Dutch and Palatine Titans. Pink was 
the prevailing tone in tapestry, carpet, 
and furniture, so that the whole room 
seemed to shine with the sweet tints of 
the inner side of a shell, and when lit up, 
as it was then, formed such a chamber as 
some fairy hero might have built up for 
his princess. At the further side, proue 
upon an ottoman, her face buried in tlie 
cushion, her beautiful white arms thrown 
over it, the rich coils of her brown hair 
hanging in disorder across the long curve 
of her ivory neck, lay, like a drooping 
flower, the woman whom he had come to 
discard. 

At the sound of the closing door slie 
had glanced up, and then, at the sight of 
the King, she sprang to her feet and rai 
towards him, her hands out, her blue eyes 
bedimmed with tears, her whole beautifu! 
figure softening into womanliness and 
humility. 

‘* Ah, sire,” she cried, with a pretty 
little sunburst of joy through her tears, 
‘‘then I have wronged you! I have 
wronged you cruelly! You have kept 
your promise. You were but trying my 
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and his small upright figure 


vords to you—how could I pain that no- swell in the violence of his in 


le heart! But you have come after me 


. tell me that you have forgiven me!” across her eyes and one throw 
She put her arms forward with the trust- as if to screen her from that a 


¢ air of a pretty child who claims an 
nbrace as her due, but the King stepped 
viftly back from her, and warned her 


iway from him with an angry gesture. 

‘All is over forever between us,” he 
ried, harshly. ‘* Your brother will await 
vou at the east gate at six o'clock, and it 
is my command that you wait there until 
you receive my further orders.” 

She staggered back as if he had struck 
her. ‘* Leave you!” she cried. 


“You must 
leave the court.” 

“The court! 
Ay, willingly, 
this instant! But 
you! Ah, sire, 
you ask what is 
impossible.” 

‘IT do not ask, 
madame; Lorder. 
Since you have 
learned to abuse 
your position, 
your _ presence 
has become intol- 
erable. The uni- 
ted kings of Eu- 
rope have never 
dared to speak to 
me as you have 
spoken to-day. 
You have in- 
sulted me in my 
own palace—me, 
Louis, the King. 
Such things are 
not done twice, 
madame. Your 
insolence has car- 
ried you too far 
this time. You 
thought that be- 
cause I was for- 
bearing, I was 
therefore weak. 
It appeared 


to you that if you only humored me 


‘“aT SIX O'CLOCK YOU LEAVE VERSAILLES FOREVE 


‘*Oh, I have been wicked! 


one moment, you might treat me as if I ‘‘ I know it, I know it!” 


were your equal the next, for that this 


poor puppet of a king could always be the grace to acknowledge it.” 


bent this way or that. 


You see your 


mistake now. At six o'clock you leave could I! Oh, that some bligh 


Versailles forever.” 


His eyes flashed, upon this unhappy tongue! 
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seemed to 
idignation, 


while she leaned away from him, one hand 


n forward, 


ngry gaze. 














R.” 


” she cried. 


‘I am glad, madame, that you have 


‘*How could I speak to you so! How 


t may come 
I, who have 
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had nothing but good from you! I to in- 
sult you, who are the author of all my 
happiness! Oh, sire, forgive me, forgive 
me; for pity’s sake forgive me!” 

Louis was by nature a kind-hearted 
man. His feelings were touched, and 
his pride also was flattered by the abase- 
ment of this beautiful and haughty wo- 
man. His other favorites had been ami- 
able to all, but this one was so proud, so 
unyielding, until she felt his master-hand. 
His face softened somewhat in its expres- 
sion as he glanced at her, but he shook his 
head, and his voice was as firm as ever as 
he answered. 

‘*It is useless, madame,” said he. ‘I 
have thought this matter over for a long 
time, and your madness to-day has only 
hurried what must in any case have taken 
place. You must leave the palace.” 

‘**T will leave the palace. Say only 
that you forgive me. Oh, sire, i cannot 
bear your anger. It crushes me down. 
Iam not strong enough. It is not ban- 
ishment, it is death to which you sentence 
me. Think of our long years of love, 
sire, and say that you forgive me. I have 
given up all for your sake — husband, 
honor, everything. Oh, will you not 
give your anger up for mine? “My God, 
he weeps! Oh, Iam saved, I am saved!” 

‘*No, no, madame,” cried the King, 
dashing his hand across hiseyes. ‘* You 
see the weakness of the man, but you 
shall also see the firmness of the King. 
As to your insults to-day, I forgive them 
freely, if that will make you more happy 
in your retirement. But I owe a duty to 
my subjects also, and that duty is to set 
them anexample. We have thought too 
little of such things. But a time has 
come when it is necessary to review our 
past life, and to prepare for that which is 
to come.” 

‘“*Ah, sire, you pain me. You are not 
yet in the prime of your years, and you 
speak as though old age were upon you. 
In a score of years from now it may be 
time for folk to say that age has made a 
change in your life.” 

The King winced. 
cried, angrily. 

‘*Oh, sire, it slipped from me unawares. 
Think no more of it. Nobody says so. 
Nobody.” 

‘*You are hiding something from me. 
Who is it who says this?” 

‘*Oh, do not ask me, sire.” 
‘You said that it was reported that I 


‘** Who say so?” he 
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had changed my life not through re}j- 
gion, but through stress of years. Who 
said so?” 

‘**Oh, sire, it was but foolish court gos- 
sip, all unworthy of your attention.  [t 
was but the empty common talk of caya- 
liers who had nothing else to say to gain 
a smile from their ladies.” 

‘The common talk!” Louis flushed 
crimson. ‘* Have I, then, grown soaged? 
You have known me for nearly twenty 
years. Do you see such changes in 
me ?” 

‘To me, sire, you are as pleasing 
and as gracious as when you first won 
the heart of Mademoiselle Tonnay-Cha- 
rente.”’ 

The King smiled as he looked at the 
beautiful woman before him. 

‘‘In very truth,” said he, ‘‘I can say 
that there has been no such great change 
in Mademoiselle Tonnay-Charente either. 
But still it is best that we should part, 
Francoise.” 

“Tf it will add aught to your happiness, 
sire, I shall go through it, be it to my 
death.” 

‘** Now that is the proper spirit.” 

‘** You have but to name the place, sire— 
Petit Bourg, Chargny, or my own con- 
vent of St. Joseph in the Faubourg St. 
Germain. What matter where the flow- 
er withers, when once the sun has forever 
turned from it? At least the past is my 
own, and I shall live in the remembrance 
of the days when none had come between 
us, and when your sweet love was all my 
own. Be happy, sire, be happy, and 
think no more of what I said about the 
foolish gossip of the court. Your life 
lies in the future. Mine is in the past. 
Adieu, dear sire, adieu!” She threw for- 
ward her arms, her eyes dimmed over, 
and she would have fallen had Louis not 
sprung forward and caught her in his 
arms. Her beautiful head drooped upon 
his shoulder, her breath was warm upon 
his cheek, and the subtle scent of her 
hair was in his nostrils. His arm, as he 
held her, rose and fell with her bosom, 
and he felt her heart, beneath his hand, 
fluttering like a caged bird. Her broad 
white throat was thrown back, her eyes 
almost closed, her lips just parted enough 
to show the line of pearly teeth, her beau- 
tiful face not three inches from his own. 
And then suddenly the eyelids quivered, 
and the great blue eyes looked up at him, 
lovingly, appealingly, half deprecating, 
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alf challenging, her whole soul in a 

ance. Did he move? or was it she? 
Who could tell? But their lips had met 
in a long kiss, and then in another, and 
plans and resolutions were streaming 
aw ay from Louis like autumn leaves in 
the west wind. 

‘Then I am not to go! You would 
not have the heart to send me away, 
would you ?” 

‘*No, no; but you must not annoy me, 
Francoise.” 

‘‘T had rather die than cause you an 
instant of grief. Oh, sire, I have seen so 
little of you lately! And I love you so! 
It has maddened me. And then that 
dreadful woman—” 

‘* Who, then ?” 

‘‘Oh, I must not speak against her. I 
will be civil for your sake even to her, 
the widow of old Searron.”’ 

‘Yes, yes, you must be civil. 
not have any unpleasantness.” 

‘But you will stay with me, sire?” 
Her supple arms coiled themselves round 
his neck. Then she held him for an in- 


I can- 


stant at arm’s-length to feast her eyes 
upon his face, and then drew him once 


‘** You will not leave 
It is so long since you 
have been here.” 

The sweet face, the pink glow in the 
room, the hush of the evening, all seemed 
to join in their sensuous influence. Louis 
sank down upon the settee. 

“*T will stay,” said he. 

‘‘And that carriage, dear sire, at the 
east door ?” 

‘‘T have been very harsh with you, 
Francoise. You will forgive me. Have 
you paper and pencil, that I may counter- 
mand the order ?” 

‘*They are here, sire, upon the side ta- 
ble. Ihave also a note which, if I may 
leave you for an instant, I will write in 
the anteroom.” 

She swept out with triumph in her 
eyes. It had been a terrible fight, but all 
the greater the credit of her victory. She 
took a little pink slip of paper from an 
inlaid desk, and dashed off a few words 
upon it. They were, ‘Should Madame 
de Maintenon have any message for his 
Majesty, he will be for the next few hours 
in the room of Madame de Montespan.” 
This she addressed to her rival, and it 
was sent on the spot, together with the 
King’s order, by the hands of tle little 
black page. 


more towards her. 
me, dear sire. 


REFUGEES. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE SUN REAPPEARS. 

For nearly a week the King was con- 
stant to his new humor. The routine of 
his life remained unchanged, save that it 
was the room of the frail beauty, rather 
than of Madame de Maintenon, which at- 
tracted him in the afternoon. And in 
sympathy with this sudden relapse into 
his old life, his coats lost something of 
their sombre hue, and fawn-color, buff- 
color, and lilae began to replace the blacks 
and the blues. A little gold lace budded 
out upon his hats also and at the trim- 
mings of his pockets, while for three days 
on end his prie-dieu at the royal chapel 
had been unoccupied. His walk was 
brisker, and he gave a youthful flourish 
to his cane as a defiance to those who had 
seen in his reformation the first symp- 
toms of age. Madame had known her 
man well when she threw out that artful 
insinuation. 

And as the King brightened, so all the 
great court brightened too. The salons 
began to resume their former splendor, 
and gay coats and glittering embroidery 
which had Jain in drawers for years were 
seen once more in the halls of the palace. 
In the chapel, Bourdaloue preached in 
vain to empty benches, but a ballet in the 
grounds was attended by the whole court, 
and received with a frenzy of enthusiasm. 
The Montespan anteroom was crowded 
every morning with men and women 
who had some suit to be urged, while her 
rival’s chambers were as deserted as they 
had been before the King first turned a 
gracious look upon her. Faces which 
had been long banished the court began 
to reappear in the corridors and gardens 
unchecked and unrebuked, while the 
black cassock of the Jesuit and the purple 
soutane of the bishop were less frequent 
colors in the royal circle. 

But the Church party, whe, if they were 
the champions of bigotry, were also those 
of virtue, were never seriously alarmed 
at this relapse. The grave eyes of priest 
or of prelate followed Louis in his esca- 
pade as wary huntsmen might watch a 
young deer which gambols about in the 
meadow under the impression that it is 
masterless, when every gap and path is 
netted, and it is in truth as much in their 
hands as though it were lying bound be- 
fore them. They knew how short a time 
it would be before some ache, some pain, 
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some chance word, would bring his mor- 
tality home to him again, and envelop 
him once more in those superstitious ter- 
rors which took the place of religion in 
his mind. They waited, therefore, and 
they silently planned how the prodigal 
might best be dealt with on his return. 

To this end it was that his confessor, 
Pére La Chaise, and Bossuet, the great 
Bishop of Meaux, waited one morning 
upon Madame de Maintenon in her cham- 
ber. With a globe beside her, she was 
endeavoring to teach geography to the 
lame Due du Maine and the mischievous 
little Comte de Toulouse, who had enough 
of their father’s disposition to make them 
averse to learning, and of their mother’s 
to cause them to hate any discipline or 
restraint. Her wonderful tact, however, 
and her unwearying patience had won 
the love and confidence even of these 
little perverse princes, and it was one of 
Madame de Montespan’s most bitter griefs 
that not only her royal lover, but even 
her own ‘children, turned away from the 
brillianey and riches of her salon to pass 
their time in the modest apartment of her 
rival. 

Madame de Maintenon dismissed her 
two pupils, and received the ecclesiastics 
with the mixture of affection and respect 
which was due to those who were not 
only personal friends, but great lights of 
the Gallican Church. She had suffered 
the minister Louvois to sit upon a stool 
in her presence, but the two chairs were 
allotted to the priests now, and she insist- 
ed upon reserving the humbler seat for 
herself. The last few days had cast a 
pallor over her face which spiritualized 
and refined the features, but she wore un- 
impaired the expression of sweet serenity 
which was habitual to her. 

‘*T see, my dear daughter, that you 
have sorrowed,” said Bossuet, glancing at 
her with a kindly and yet searching eye. 

‘*T have indeed, vour Grace. All last 
night I spent in prayer that this trial may 
pass away from us.” 

‘**And yet you have no need for fear, 
madame—none,[ assure you. Others may 
think that your influence has ceased; but 
we, who know the King’s heart, we think 
otherwise. A few days may pass, a few 
weeks at the most, and once more it will 
be upon your rising fortunes that every 
eye in France will turn.” 

The lady’s brow clouded, and she 
glanced at the prelate as though his 
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speech were not altogether to her tasi, 
‘IT trust that pride does not lead me 
astray,” she said. ‘‘ But if I can read 
my own soul aright, there is no thought 
of myself in the grief which now tears 
my heart. What is power to me?) What 
do I desire? <A little room, leisure for my 
devotions, a pittance to save me from 
want—what more can I ask for? Why, 
then, shou'd I covet power? IfIam sore 
at heart, it is not for any poor loss which 
[ have sustained. I think no more of it 
than of the snapping of one of the threads 
on yonder tapestry frame. It is for the 
King I grieve—for the noble heart, the 
kindly soul, which might rise so high, 
and which is dragged so low, like a royal 
eagle with some foul weight which ever 
hampers its flight. It is for him and for 
France that my days are spent in sorrow 
and my nights upon my knees.” 

‘*For all that, my daughter, you are 
ambitious.” 

It was the Jesuit who had spoken. His 
voice was clear and cold, and his piercing 
gray eyes seemed to read into the depths 
of her soul. 

** You may be right, father. God guard 
me from self-esteem. And yet I do not 
think that Iam. The King, in his good- 
ness, has offered me titles—I have re- 
fused them; money—I have returned it. 
He has deigned to ask my advice in 
matters of state, and I have withheld it. 
Where, then, is my ambition?” 

‘*In your heart, my daughter. But it 
is not a sinful ambition. It is not an 
ambition of this world. Would you not 
love to turn the King towards good?” 

‘*T would give my life for it.” 

‘‘And there is your ambition. Ah, 
can I not read your noble soul? Would 
you not love to see the Church reign pure 
and serene over all this realm—to see the 
poor housed, the needy helped, the wicked 
turned from their ways, and the King ever 
the leader in all that is noble and good? 
Would you not love that, my daugh- 
ter?” 

Her cheeks had flushed, and her eyes 
shone as she looked’ at the gray face of 
the Jesuit, and saw the picture which his 
words had conjured up before her. ‘ Ah, 
that would be joy indeed!” she cried. 

‘And greater joy still to know, not 
from the mouths of the people, but from 
the voice of your own heart in the pri- 
vacy of your chamber, that you had been 
the cause of it, that your influence had 
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brought this blessing upon the King and 
upon the country.” 

‘**T would die to do it.” 

‘“We wish you to do what may be 
harder. We wish you to live to do it.” 

‘*Ah!” She glanced from one to the 
other with questioning eyes. 

‘*My daughter,” said Bossuet, solemn- 
ly, leaning forward, with his broad white 
hand outstretched and his purply pas- 
toral ring sparkling in the sunlight, ** it 
is time for plain-speaking. It is in the 
interests of the Church that we do it. 
None hear, and none shall ever hear, what 
passes between us now. Regard us, if 
you will, as two confessors, with whom 
your secret is inviolable. Icall it asecret, 
and yet it is none to us, for it is our mis- 
sion to read the human heart. You love 
the King.” 

‘*Your Grace!” She started,and a warm 
blush, mantling up in her pale cheeks, 
deepened and spread until it tinted her 
white forehead and her queenly neck. 

“You love the King.” 

‘* Your Grace—father! 


She turned in 


confusion from one to the other. 
“There is no shame in loving, my 


daughter. 
ing to love. 
the King.”’ 

**At least I have never told him so,” 
she faltered. 

** And will you never ?” 

‘*May Heaven wither my tongue first!” 

‘*But consider, my daughter. Such 
love in a soul like yours is Heaven's gift, 
and sent for some wise purpose. This 
human love is too often but a noxious 
weed which blights the soil it grows in, 
but here it is a gracious flower, all fra- 
grant with humility and virtue.” 

‘** Alas! I have tried to tear it from my 
heart.” 

**Nay; rather hold it firmly rooted 
there. Did the King but meet with some 
tenderness from you, some sign that his 
own affection met with an answer from 
your heart, it might be that this ambition 
which you profess would be secured, and 
that Louis, strengthened by the intimate 
companionship of your noble nature, 
might love in the spirit as well as in the 
forms of the Chureh. All this might 
spring from the love which you hide away 
as though it bore the brand of shame.” 

The lady half rose, glancing from the 
prelate to the priest with eyes which had 
a lurking horror in their depths. 


The shame lies only in yield- 
I say again that you love 


“Can I have understood you!” she 
gasped. ‘‘What meaning lies behind 
these words? You cannot counsel me 
to—” 

The Jesuit had risen, and his spare fig 
ure towered above her. 

‘My daughter, we give no counse] 
which is unworthy of our office. We 
speak for the interests of Holy Church, 
and those interests demand that you 
should marry the King.” 

‘**Marry the King!” 
swam round her. 


The little room 
** Marry the King!” 
‘There lies the best hope for the fu- 
ture. We see in you a second Jeanne 
d’Are who will save both France and 
France’s King.” 

Madame sat silent for a few moments. 
Her face had regained its composure, and 
her eyes were bent vacantly upon her 
tapestry frame as she turned over in her 
mind all that was involved in the sugges- 
tion. 

‘**But surely—surely this could never 
be,” she said at last. ‘‘ Why should we 
plan that which can never come to pass ?” 

** And why?” 

“What King of France has married a 
subject? See how every princess of Eu- 
rope stretches out her hand tohim. The 
Queen of France must be of queenly 
blood, even as the last was.” 

‘** All this may be overcome.” 

‘*And then there are the reasons of 
state. If the King marry, it should be to 
form a powerful alliance, to cement a 
friendship with a neighbor nation, or to 
gain some province which may be the 
bride’s dowry. What is my dowry? A 
widow’s pension and a work-box.” She 
laughed bitterly, and yet glanced eager- 
ly at her companions, as one who wished 
to be confuted. 

‘* Your dowry, my daughter, would be 
those gifts of body and of mind with 
which Heaven has endowed you. The 
King has money enough, and the King 
has provinces enough. As to the state, 
how can the state be better served than 
by the assurance that the King will be 
saved in future from’ such sights as are to 
be seen in this palace to-day?” 

‘Oh, if it could be so! But think, 
father, think of those about him—the 
Dauphin, Monsieur his brother, his min- 
isters. You know how little this would 
please them, and how easy it is for them 
tosway hismind. No,no; it is adream, 
father, and it can never be.” 
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THE REFUGEES. 


The faces of the two ecclesiastics, who 

id dismissed her other objections with a 

nile and a wave, clouded over at this, as 
though she had at last touched upon the 
real obstacle. 

‘My daughter,” said the Jesuit, grave- 
ly. ‘‘that is a matter which you may 
leave tothe Church. It may be that we 
too have some power over the King’s 
mind, and that we may lead him in the 
right path, even though those of his own 
blood would fain have it otherwise. The 
future only can show with whom the 
But you? Love and duty 
both draw you one way now, and the 
Chureh may count upon you.” 

‘To my last breath, father.” 

‘*And you upon the Chureh. It will 
serve you, if you in turn will but serve it.” 
‘‘ What higher wish could I have?” 

‘* You will be our daughter, our Queen, 
our champion, and you will heal the 
wounds of the suffering Church.” 

‘* Ah, if I could!” 

‘*But youcan. While there is heresy 
within the land there can be no peace or 
for the faithful. It is the speck of 
mould which will in time, if it be not 
pared off, corrupt the whole fruit.” 

‘“ What would you have, then, father ?” 

‘The Huguenots must go. They must 
be driven forth. The goats must be di- 
vided from the sheep. The King is already 
in two minds. Louvois is our friend 
now. If youare with us, then all will be 
well.” 

‘‘But, father, think how many there 
are!” 

‘*The more reason that they should be 
dealt with.” 

‘*And think, too, of their sufferings 
should they be driven forth.” 

‘‘ Their cure lies in their own hands.” 

“That is true. And yet my heart 
softens for them.” 

Pére La Chaise and the bishop shook 
their heads. Nature had made them both 
kind and charitable men, but the heart 
turns te flint when the blessing of re 
ligion is changed to the curse of sect. 

‘*You would befriend God’s enemies, 
then?” 

‘*No, no; not if they are indeed so.” 

‘‘Can you doubt it? Is it possible that 
your heart still turns towards the heresy 
of your youth?” 

‘No, father; but it is not in nature to 
forget that my father and my grand- 
father—” 


pow er lies. 


rest 
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‘*Nay, they have answered for their 
own sins. Is it possible that the Church 
has been mistaken in you? Do you then 
refuse the first favor which she asks of 
you? You would accept her aid, and yet 
you would give none in return.” 

Madame de Maintenon rose with the 
air of one who has made her resolution, 
‘**You are wiser than I,” said she, *‘ and 
to you have been committed the interests 
of the Church. I will do what yeu ad- 
vise.” 

‘**' You promise it?” 

“Fao.” 

Her two visitors threw up their hands 
together. ‘‘It is a blessed day,” they 
cried, ‘‘and generations yet unborn will 
learn to deem it so.” 

She sat half stunned by the prospect 
which was opening out in front of her. 
Ambitious she had, as the Jesuit had sur- 
mised, always been —ambitious for the 
power which would enable her to leave 
the world better than she found it. And 
this ambition she had already to some ex- 
tent been able to satisfy, for more than 
once she had swayed both King and king- 
dom. But to marry the King—to marry 


the man for whom she would gladly lay 


down her life, whom in the depths of 
her heart she loved in as pure and as no- 
ble a fashion as woman ever yet loved 
man—that was indeed a thing above her 
utmost hopes. She knew her own mind, 
and she knew his. Once his wife, she 
could hold him to good, and keep every 
evil influence away from him. She was 
sure of it. She should be no weak Maria 
Theresa, but rather, as the priest had said, 
a new Jeanne d’Arec, come to lead France 
and France's King into better ways. And 
if, to gain this aim, she had to harden her 
heart against the Huguenots, at least the 
fault, if there were one, lay with those 
who made this condition rather than with 
herself. The King’s wife! The heart of 
the woman and the soul of the enthusiast 
both leaped at the thought. 

But close at the heels of her joy there 
came a sudden revulsion to doubt and de- 
spondency. Was not all this fine prospect 
a’ mere day dream? and how could these 
men be so sure that they held the King in 
the hollow of their hand? The Jesuit 
read the fears which dulled the sparkle 
of her eyes, and answered her thoughts 
before she had time to put them into 
words. 

‘*“The Church its 
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swiftly,” said he. ‘‘And you, my daugh- 
ter, you must be as prompt when your 
own turn comes.” 

‘*T have promised, father.” 

‘Then it is for us to perform. You 
will remain in your room all evening.” 

** Yes, father.” 

‘“The King already hesitates. I spoke 
with him this morning,and his mind was 
full of blackness and despair. His better 
self turns in disgust from his sins, and it 
is now when the first hot fit of repentance 
is just coming upon him that he may best 
be moulded to our ends. I have to see 
and speak with him once more, and I go 
from your room to his. And when I 
have spoken, he will come from his room 
to yours, or I have studied his heart for 
twenty years in vain. We leave you 
now, and you will not see us, but you 
will see the effects of what we do, and 
you will remember your pledge to us.” 
They bowed low to her, both together, 
and left her to her thoughts. 

An hour passed, and then a second one, 
as she sat in her fauteuil, her tapestry be- 
fore her, but her hands listless upon her 
lap, waiting for her fate. Her life’s future 
was now being settled for her, and she 
was powerless to turn in one way or the 
other. Daylight turned to the pearly 
light of evening, and that again to dusk, 
but she still sat waiting in the shadow. 
Sometimes as a step passed in the corridor 
she would glance expectantly towards the 
door, and the light of welcome would 
spring up in her gray eyes, only to die 
away again into disappointment. At last, 
however, there came a quick sharp tread, 
crisp and authoritative, which brought her 
to her feet with flushed cheeks and her 
heart beating wildly. The door opened, 
and she saw outlined against the gray 
light of the outer passage the erect and 
graceful figure of the King. 

‘Sire! One instant, and mademoiselle 
will light the lamp.” 

‘*Do not call her.” He entered and 
closed the door behind him. ‘* Francoise, 
the dusk is welcome to me, because it 
screens me from the reproaches which 
must lie in your glance, even if your 
tongue be too kindly to utter them.” 

‘** Reproaches, sire! God forbid that I 
should utter them!” 

‘“When I last left you, Francoise, it 
was with a good resolution in my mind. 
I tried to carry it out, and I failed—I 
failed. I remember that you warned me. 
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Fool that I was not to follow your 
vice!” 

‘*“We are all weak and mortal, sire. 
Who has not fallen? Nay, sire, it goes 
to my heart to see you thus.” 

He was standing by the fireplace, his 
face buried in his hands, and she could 
tell by the catch of his breath that lie 
was weeping. All the pity of her wo 
man’s nature went out to that silent and 
repenting figure dimly seen in the fail- 
ing light. She put out her hand with a 
gesture of sympathy, and it rested for an 
instant upon his velvet sleeve. The next 
he had clasped it between his own, and 
she made no effort to release it. 

‘**T cannot do without you, Francoise,” 
he cried. ‘*I am the loneliest man in 
all this world, like one who lives on a 
great mountain-peak, with none to bear 
him company. Who have I for a friend? 
Whom ecanlrely upon? Some are for the 
Church; some are for their families; most 
are for themselves. But who of them all 
is single-minded? You are my better 
self, Francoise; you are my guardian an- 
gel. What the good father says is true, 
and the nearer ] am to you the further 
am I from all that is evil. Tell 
Francoise, do you love me?” 

‘**T have loved you for years, sire.” Her 
voice was low but clear—the voice of a wo- 
man to whom coquetry was abhorrent. 

‘*T had hoped it, Francoise, and yet it 
thrills me to hear you say it. I know 
that wealth and title have no attraction 
for you, and that your heart turns rather 
towards the convent than the palace. 
Yet I ask you to remain in the palace, 
and to reign there. Will you be my wife, 
Francoise?” 

And so the moment had in very truth 
come. She paused for an instant, only 
an instant, before taking this last great 
step; but even that was too long for the 
patience of the King. 

‘Will you not, Francoise?” he cried, 
with the ring of fear in his voice. 

‘*May God make me worthy of such 
an honor, sire!” said she. ‘*‘ And here | 
swear that if Heaven double niy life, 
every hour shall be spent in the one en 
deavor to make you a happier man!” 

She had knelt down, and the King, still 
holding her hand, knelt down beside her. 

‘** And I swear too,” he cried, ‘‘ that if 
my days also are doubled, you will now 
and forever be the one and only -xoman 
for me.” Pes : 
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And so their double oath was taken, 
an oath which was to be tested in the 
future, for each did live almost double 
their years, and yet neither broke the 
promise made hand in hand on that au- 

mn evening in the shadow-girt chamber. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE KING RECEIVES. 


Ir may have been that Mademoiselle 
Nanon, the faithful confidante of Madame 
de Maintenon, had learned something of 
this interview, or it may be that Pére La 
Chaise, with the shrewdness for which 
his order is famous, had come to the con- 
clusion that publicity was the best means 
of holding the King to his present in- 
tention, but whatever the source, it was 
known all over the court next day that 
the old favorie was again in disgrace, 
and that there was talk of a marriage be- 
tween the King and the governess of his 
children. It was whispered at the petit 
lever, confirmed at the grand entrée, and 
was common gossip by the time that the 
King had returned from chapel. Back 
into wardrobe and drawer went the flar- 
ing silks and the feathered hats, and out 
once more came the sombre coat and the 
matronly dress. Scudéry and Calpernedi 
gave place to the missal and St. Thomas 
i Kempis, while Bourdaloue, after preach- 
ing for a week to empty benches, found 
his chapel packed to the last seat with 
weary gentlemen and taper- bearing la- 
dies. By mid-day there was none in the 
court who had not heard the tidings, save 
only Madame de Montespan, who, alarm- 
ed at her lover’s absence, had remained 
in haughty seclusion in her room, and 
knew nothing of what had passed. Many 
there were who would have loved to 
carry her the tidings; but the King’s 
changes had been frequent of late, and 
who would dare to make a mortal enemy 
of one who might, ere many weeks were 
past, have the lives and fortunes of the 
whole court in the hollow of her hand? 

Louis, in his innate selfishness, had 
been so accustomed to regard every event 
entirely from the side of how it would 
affect himself, that it had never struck 
him that his long-suffering family, who 
had always yielded to him the absolute 
obedience which he claimed as his right, 
would venture to offer any opposition to 
his new resolution. He was surprised, 
therefore, when his brother demanded a 
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private interview that afternoon, and en- 
tered his presence without the complai- 
sant smile and humble air with which he 
was wont to appear before him. 

Monseigneur was a curious travesty of 
his elder brother. He was shorter, but 
he wore enormously high boot heels, 
which brought him to a fair stature. In 
figure he had none of that grace which 
marked the King, nor had he the elegant 
hand and foot which had been the delight 
of sculptors. He was fat, waddled some- 
what in his walk, and wore an enormous 
black wig, which rolled down in rows and 
rows of curls over his shoulders. His 
face was longer and darker than the 
King’s, and his nose more prominent, 
though he shared with his brother the 
large brown eyes which each had inher- 
ited from Anne of Austria. He had none 
of the simple and yet stately taste which 
marked the dress of the monarch, but his 
clothes were all tagged over with flutter- 
ing ribbons, which rustled behind him as 
he walked, and clustered so thickly over 
his feet as to conceal them from view. 
Crosses, stars, jewels, and insignia were 
scattered broadcast over his person, and 
the broad blue ribbon of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost was slashed across his coat, 
and was gathered at the end into a great 
bow, which formed the incongruous sup- 
port of a diamond-hilted sword. Such 
was the figure which rolled towards the 
King, bearing in his right hand his many- 
feathered beaver, and appearing in his 
person, as he was in his mind, an absurd 
burlesque of the monarch. 

‘Why, Monsieur, you seem less gay 
than usual to-day,” said the King, with a 
smile. ‘*‘ Your dress, indeed, is bright, 
but your brow is clouded. I trust that 
all is well with Madame and with the 
Due de Chartres?” 

‘* Yes, sire, they are well; but they are 
sad like myself, and from the same cause.” 

“Indeed! and why?” 

‘* Have I ever failed in my duty as your 
younger brother, sire?” 

“Never, Philippe, never!” said the 
King, laying his hand affectionately upon 
the other’s shoulder. ‘‘ You have set an 
excellent example to my subjects.” 

“Then why set a slight upon me?” 

vs Philippe!” 

‘* Yes, sire, I say it is a slight. We are 
of royal blood, and our wives are of royal 
blood also. You married the Princess of 
Spain; I married the Princess of Bavaria. 
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It was a condescension, but still I did it. 
My first wife was the Princess of England. 
How can we admit into a house which has 
formed such alliances as these a woman 
who is the widow of a hunchback singer, 
a mere lampooner, a man whose name is 
a byword through Europe?” 

The King had stared in amazement at 
his brother, but his anger now overcame 
his astonishment. 

‘*Upon my word!” he cried; ‘‘ upon 
my word! I have said just now that you 
have been an excellent brother, but I fear 
that I spoke a little prematurely. And 
so you take upon yourself to object to the 
lady whom I select as my wife!” 

‘**T do, sire.” 

‘*And by what right?” 

‘By the right of the family honor, 
sire, which is as much mine as yours.” 

‘*Man,”’ cried the King, furiously, ‘“‘have 
you not yet learned that within this 
kingdom I am the fountain of honor, and 
that whomsoever I may honor becomes 
by that very fact honorable? Were I to 


take a cinder-wench out of the Rue Pois- 
sonniére, I could at my will raise her up 
until the highest in France would be 
proud to bow down before her. 


Do you 
not know this?” 

‘*No, I do not,” cried his brother, with 
all the obstinacy of a weak man who has 
at last been driven to bay. ‘‘I look upon 
it as a slight upon me and a slight upon 
my wife.” 

‘*Your wife! I have every respect for 
Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria, but how 
is she superior to one whose grandfather 
was the dear friend and comrade in arms 
of Henry the Great? Enough! I will 
not condescend to argue such a matter 
with you! Begone, and do not return to 
my presence until you have learned not 
to interfere in my affairs.” 

‘‘For all that, my wife shall not know 
her!” snarled Monseigneur; and then, as 
his brother took a fiery step or two tow- 
ards him, he turned and scuttled out of 
the room as fast as his awkward gait and 
high heels would allow him. 

But the King was to have no quiet that 
day. If Madame de Maintenon’s friends 
had rallied to her yesterday, her enemies 
were active to-day. Monseigneur had 
hardly disappeared before there rushed 
into the room a youth who bore upon his 
rich attire every sign of having just ar- 
rived from a dusty journey. He was 
pale-faced and auburn-haired, with fea- 
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tures which would have been strikingly 
like the King’s if it were not that his 
nose had been disfigured in his youth, 
The King’s face had lighted up at the 
sight of him, but it darkened again as |e 
hurried forward and threw himself down 
at his feet. 

“Oh, sire,” he cried, ‘“‘spare us this 
grief !—spare us this humiliation! I im- 
plore you to pause before you do what 
will bring dishonor upon yourself and 
upon us!” 

The King started back from him, and 
paced angrily up and down the room. 

‘*This is intolerable!” he cried. ** It 
was bad from my brother, but worse from 
my son. You are in a conspiracy with 
him, Louis. Monseigneur has told you 
to act this part.” 

The Dauphin rose to his feet and looked 
steadfastly at his angry father. 

**T have not seen my uncle,” he said. 
“‘IT was at Meudon when I heard this 
news—this dreadful news—and I sprang 
upon my horse, sire, and galloped over 
to implore you to think again before you 
drag our royal house so low.” 

‘* You are insolent, Louis.” 

“I do not mean to be so, sire. But 
consider, sire, that my mother was a 
Queen, and that it would be strange in- 
deed if for a step-mother I had a—” 

The King raised his hand with a gesture 
of authority which checked the word upon 
his lips. 

** Silence!” he cried, ‘“‘or you may say 
that which would forever set a gulf be- 
tween us. Am I to be treated worse than 
my humblest subject, who is allowed to 
follow his own bent in his private affairs’ 

“This is not your own private affair, 
sire; all that you do reflects upon your 
family. The great deeds of your reign 
have given a new glory to the name of 
Bourbon. Oh, do not mar it now, sire! 
Iimplore it of you upon my bended 
knees !”” 

‘* You talk like a fool!” cried his father, 
roughly. ‘‘I propose to marry a virtu- 
ous and charming lady of one of the old- 
est noble families of. France, and you talk 
as if I were doing ‘something degrading 
and unheard of. What is your objection 
to this lady?” 

‘*That she is the daughter of a man 
whose vices were well known, that her 
brother is of the worst repute, that she 
has led the life of an adventuress, is the 
widow of a deformed scribbler, and that 
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she occupies a menial position in the 
palace.” : : 

The King had stamped with his foot 
upon the carpet more than once during 
this frank address, but his anger blazed 
into a fury at its conclusion. 

‘‘Do you dare,” he cried, with flashing 
eves, ‘to call the charge of my children 
a menial position? I say that there is no 
higher in the kingdom. Go back to Meu- 
don, sir, this instant, and never dare to 
open your mouth again on the subject. 
Away,I say! When, in God’s good time, 
you are King of this country, you may 
claim your own way, but until then do 
not venture to cross the plans of one 
who is both your parent and your mon- 
arch.” 

The young man bowed low, and walked 
with dignity from the chamber; but he 
turned with his hand upon the door: 

“The Abbé Fénélon came with me, 
Is it your pleasure to see him?” 

‘‘Away! away!” cried the King, furi- 
ously, still striding up and down the 
room with angry face and flashing eyes. 
The Dauphin left the cabinet, and was 
instantly sueceeded by a tall thin priest, 
some forty years of age, strikingly hand- 
some, with a pale refined face, large well- 
marked features, and the easy deferential 
bearing of one who has had a long train- 
ing in courts. The King turned sharply 
upon him, and looked hard at him with a 
distrustful eye. 

‘‘Good-day, Abbé Fénélon,” said he. 
‘‘May I ask what the object of this inter- 
view is?” 

‘* You have had the condescension, sire, 
on more than one occasion, to ask my 
humble advice, and even to express your- 
self afterwards as being pleased that sou 
had acted upon it.” 

‘Well? Well? 
monarch, 

‘If rumor says truly, sire, you are now 
at a crisis when a word of impartial coun- 
sel might be of value to you. Need I say 
that it would—” 

“Tut! tut! Why all these words?” 
cried the King. ‘‘You have been sent 
here by others to try and influence me 
against Madame de Maintenon.” 

‘Sire, I have had nothing but kind- 
ness from that lady. I esteem and hon- 
or her more than any lady in France.” 

“In that case, abbé, you will, I am 
sure, be glad to hear that I am about to 
marry her. Good-day, abbé. I regret 


sire, 


J 


Well?” growled the 
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that I have not longer time to devote to 
this very interesting conversation.” 

‘** But, sire—” 

‘“When my mind is in doubt, abbé, I 
value your advice very highly. On this 
occasion my mind is happily not in doubt. 
I have the honor to wish you a very 
good day.” 

The King's first hot anger had died 
away by now, and had left behind it a 
cold, bitter spirit which was even more 
formidable to his antagonists. The abbé, 
glib of tongue and fertile of resource as 
he was, felt himself to be silenced and 
overmatched. He walked backwards, 
with three long bows, as was the custom 
of the court, and departed. 

But the King had little breathing-space. 
His assailants knew that with persistence 
they had bent his will before, and they 
trusted that they might do so again. It 
was Louvois, the minister, now who en- 
tered the room, with his majestic port, his 
lofty bearing, his huge wig, and his ar- 
istocratic face, which, however, showed 
some signs of trepidation as it met the 
baleful eye of the King. 

‘* Well, Louvois, what now?” he asked, 
impatiently. ‘‘ Has some new state mat- 
ter arisen?” 

‘‘There is but one new state matter 
which has arisen, sire, but it is of such 
importance as to banish all others from 
our mind.” 

‘* What, then?” 

** Your marriage, sire.” 

**You disapprove of it?” 

‘**Oh, sire, can I help it?” 

‘Out of my room, sir! Am I to be 
tormented to death by your importuni- 
ties? What! You dare to linger when 
I order you to go!” The King advanced 
angrily upon the minister, but Louvois 
suddenly flashed out his rapier. Louis 
sprang back with alarm and amazement 
upon his face, but it was the hilt and not 
the point which was presented to him. 

‘** Pass it through my heart, sire!” he 
cried, falling upon his knees, his whole 
great frame in a quiver withemotion. ‘‘I 
will not live to see your glory fade!” 

‘*Great Heaven!” shrieked Louis, throw- 
ing the sword down upon the ground, 
and raising his hands to his temples, ‘1 
believe that this is a conspiracy to drive 
me mad. Was ever a man so tormented 
in this life? This will be a private mar- 
riage, man, and it will not affect the state 
in the least degree. Do you hear me? 
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“PASS IT THROUGH 


Hlave you understood me? What more 


do you want?” 


Louvois gathered himself up, and shot 
his rapier back into its sheath. 


‘““Your Majesty is determined?” he 
asked. 

‘** Absolutely.” 

‘*Then I say no more. I have done 
my duty.” He bowed his head as one in 
deep dejection when he departed, but in 
truth his heart was lightened within him, 
for he had the King’s assurance that the 
woman whom he hated would, even 
though his wife, not sit on the throne of 
the Queens of France. 

These repeated attacks, if they had not 
shaken the King’s resolution, had at least 
irritated and exasperated him to the 
utmost. Such a blast of opposition was 
a new thing to a man whose will had 
been the one law of the land. It left him 
ruffed and disturbed, and without re- 
gretting his resolution, he still, with un- 
reasoning petulance, felt inclined to visit 
the inconvenience to which he had been 
put upon those whose advice he had fol- 
lowed. He wore accordingly no very 
cordial face when the usher in attendance 
admitted the venerable figure of Father 
La Chaise, his confessor. 

“*T wish you all happiness, sire,” said 
the Jesuit, ‘‘and I congratulate you from 
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MY HEART, SIRE!” 


my heart that you have taken the great 
step which must lead to content both in 
this world and the next.” 

‘““IT have had neither happiness nor 
contentment yet, father,” answered the 
King, peevishly. ‘‘ I have never been so 
pestered in my life. The whole court has 
been on its knees to me to entreat me to 
change my intention.” 

The Jesuit looked at him anxiously out 
of his keen gray eyes. 

‘* Fortunately, your Majesty is a man 
of strong will,” said he, ‘‘ and not to be 
so easily swayed as they think.” 

“No, no, I did not give an inch. But 
still, it must be confessed that it is very 
unpleasant to have so many against one. 
I think that most men would have been 
shaken.” 

““Now is the time to stand firm, sire; 
Satan rages to see you passing out of his 
power, and he stirs up all his friends and 
sends all his emissaries to endeavor to 
detain you.” . 

But the King was not in a humor to be 
easily consoled. 

‘“Upon my word, father,” said he, 
**you do not seem to have much respect 
for my family. My brother and my son, 
with the Abbé Fénélon and the Minister 
of War, are the emissaries to whom you 
allude.” 
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‘Then there is the more credit to your 
Majesty for having resisted them. You 
have done nobly, sire. You have earned 
the praise and blessing of Holy Church.” 

“T trust that what I have done is 
right, father,” said the King, gravely. ‘‘I 
should be glad to see you again later in 
the evening, but at present I desire a little 
leisure for solitary thought.” 

Father La Chaise left the cabinet with 
a deep distrust of the King’s intentions. 
It was obvious that the powerful appeals 
which had been made to him had shaken 
f they had failed to alter his resolution. 
\What would be the result if more were 
made? And more would be made; that 
was as certain as that darkness follows 
light. Some master-card must be played 
now which would bring the matter to a 
crisis at once, for every day of delay was 
in favor of their opponents. To hesitate 
was to lose. All must be staked upon 
one final throw. 

The Bishop of Meaux was waiting in 
the anteroom, and Father La Chaise in a 
few brief words let him see the danger of 
the situation, and the means by which 
they should meet it. Together they 
sought Madame de Maintenon in her 
room. She had discarded the sombre 
widow’s dress which she had chosen 
since her first coming to court, and 
wore now, as more in keeping with her 
lofty prospects, a rich yet simple costume 
of white satin with bows of silver serge. 
A single diamond sparkled in the thick 
coils of her dark tresses. The change 
had taken years from a face and figure 
which had always looked much younger 
than her age, and as the two plotters 
looked upon her perfect complexion, her 
regular features, so calm and yet so fall 
of refinement, and the exquisite grace of 
her figure and bearing, they could not 
but feel that if they failed in their ends, 
it was not for want of having a perfect 
tool at their command. 

She had risen at their entrance, and 
her expression showed that she had read 
upon their faces something of the anxiety 
which filled their minds. 

‘You have evil news!” she cried. 

“No, no, my daughter.” It was the 
Bishop who spoke. ‘‘But we must be on 
our guard against our enemies, who 
would turn the King away from you if 
they could.” 

Her face shone at the mention of her 
lover. ‘‘Ah, you do not know!” she 


cried. ‘‘He has made a vow. I would 
trust him as I would trust myself. I 
know that he will be true.” 

But the Jesuit’s intellect was arrayed 
against the intuition of the woman. 

‘*Our opponents are many and strong,” 
said he, shaking his head. ‘‘ Even if the 
King remain firm, he will be annoyed at 
every turn, so that he will feel his life is 
darker instead of lighter, save, of course, 
madame, for that brightness which you 
cannot fail to bring with you. We must 
bring the matter to an end.” 

‘* And how, father ?” 

‘“The marriage must be at once!” 

** At once!” 

**Yes. This very night, if possible.” 

**Oh, father, you ask too much. The 
King would never consent to such a pro- 
posal.” 

‘Tt is he that will propose it.” 

‘** And why?” 

‘* Because we shall force him to. It 
is only thus that all opposition can be 
stopped. When it is done, the court will 
accept it. Until it is done, they will re- 
sist it.” 

‘* What would you have me do, then, 
father ?” 

**Resign the King.” 

‘*Resign him!” She turned as pale 
as a lily, and looked at him in bewilder- 
ment. 

‘Tt is the best course, madame.” 

‘** Ah, father, I might have done it last 
month, last week,even yesterday morning. 
But now—oh, it would break my heart!” 

‘‘Fear not, madame. We advise you 
for the best. Go to the King now, at 
once. Say to him that you have heard 
that he has been subjected to much an- 
noyance upon your account, that you 
cannot bear to think that you should be 
a cause of dissension in his own family, 
and that therefore you will release him 
from his promise, and will withdraw 
yourself from the court forever.” 

“Go now? At once ?” 

‘** Yes, without loss of an instant.” 

She cast a light mantle about her 
shoulders. 

**T follow your advice,” she said. “I 
believe that you are wiser than I. But, 
oh, if he should take me at my word!” 

‘He will not take you at your word.” 

“It is a terrible risk.” 

“But such an end as this cannot be 
gained without risks. Go, my child, and 
may Heaven's blessing go with you!” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE KING HAS IDEAS. 


Tue King had remained alone in his 
cabinet, wrapped in somewhat gloomy 
thoughts, and pondering over the means 
by which he might carry out his pur- 
pose and yet smooth away the opposition 
which seemed to be so strenuous and so 
universal. Suddenly there came a gen- 
tle tap at the door, and there was the wo- 
man who was in his thoughts, standing 
in the twilight before him. He sprang 
to his feet and held out his hands with a 
smile which would have reassured her 
had she doubted his constancy. 

‘Francoise! You here! Then I have 
at last a welcome visitor, and it is the 
first one to-day.” 

‘**Sire, I fear that you have been trou- 
bled.” 

‘*T have indeed, Francoise.” 

‘* But I have a remedy for it.” 

‘** And what is that?” 

‘*T shall leave the court, sire, and you 
shall think no more of what has passed 
between us. I have brought discord 
where I meant to bring peace. Let me 
retire to St. Cyr, or to the Abbey of 


Fontevrault, and you will no longer be 
called upon to make such sacrifices for 
my sake.” 

The King turned deathly pale, and 
clutched at her shawl with a trembling 
hand, as though he feared that she was 
about to put her resolution into effect 


that very instant. For years his mind 
had accustomed itself to lean upon hers. 
He had turned to her whenever he need- 
ed support, and even when, as in the last 
week, he had broken away from her fora 
time, it was still all-important to him to 
know that she was there, the faithful 
friend, ever forgiving, ever soothing, 
waiting for him with her ready counsel 
and sympathy. But that she should 
leave him now, leave him altogether, 
such a thought had never occurred to 
him, and it struck him with a chill of 
surprised alarm. 

‘*You cannot mean it, Francoise,” he 
cried, in a trembling voice. ‘‘ No, no, it 
is impossible that you are in earnest.” 

‘*It would break my heart to leave you, 
sire, but it breaks it also to think that for 
my sake you are estranged from your own 
family and ministers.” 

“Tut! Am I not the King? Shall I 
not take my own course without heed to 


them? No, no, Frangoise, you must not 
leave me! You must stay with me and 
be my wife.” He could hardly speak for 
agitation, and he still grasped at her dress 
to detain her. She had been precious to 
him before, but was far more so now that 
there seemed to be a possibility of his 
losing her. She felt the strength of her 
position, and used it to the utmost. 

‘‘Some time must elapse before our 
wedding, sire. Yet during all that inter- 
val you will be exposed to these annoy 
ances. How can I be happy when I feel 
that I have brought upon you so long a 
period of discomfort?” 

‘* And why should it be so,long, Fran- 
goise?” 

‘‘A day would be too long, sire, for 
you to be unhappy through my fault. It 
is a misery to me to think of it. Believe 
me, it would be better that I should leave 
you.” 

‘* Never! You shallnot! Why should 
we even wait a day, Francoise? I am 
ready. Youareready. Why should we 
not be married now?” 

‘“Atonce! Oh, sire!” 

‘“We shall. It is my wish. It is my 
order. That is my answer to those who 
would drive me. They shall know no- 
thing of it until it is done, and then let 
us see which of them will dare to treat 
my wife with anything but respect. Let 
it be done secretly, Francoise. I will 
send in a trusty messenger this very night 
for the Archbishop of Paris, and I swear 
that, if all France stand in the way, he 
shall make us man and wife before he 
departs.” 

‘Ts it your will, sire?” 

‘*Tt is; and, ah, I can see by your eyes 
that it is yours also! We shall not lose 
a moment, Francoise. What a blessed 
thought of mine, which will silence their 
tongues forever! When it is ready they 
may know, but not before. To your 
room, then, dearest of friends and truest 
of women! When we meet again, it will 
be to form a band which all this court 
and all this kingdom shall not be able to 
loose.” 

The King was dll on fire with the ex- 
citement of this new resolution. He had 
lost his air of doubt and discontent, and 
he paced swiftly about the room with a 
smiling face and shining eyes. Then he 
touched a small gold bell, which sum- 
moned Bontems, his private body-servant. 

‘* What o'clock is it, Bontems?” 
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“Tt is nearly six, sire.” 

“Hum!” The King considered for 
some moments. ‘‘Do you know where 
Captain de Catinat is, Bontems?” 

‘‘He was in the grounds, sire, but I 
heard that he would ride back to Paris to- 
night.” 

‘Does he ride alone?” 

‘‘He has one friend with him.” 

‘“Who is this friend? An officer of 
the guards?” 

‘No, sire; it is a stranger from over 
the seas, from America, as I understand, 
who has staid with him of late, and to 
whom Monsieur de Catinat has been 
showing the wonders of your Majesty’s 
palace.” 

‘A stranger! So much the better. 
Go, Bontems, and bring them both to me.”’ 

“T trust that they have not started, 
sire. I will see.” He hurried off, and 
was back in ten minutes in the cabinet 
once more. 

‘* Well?” 

‘‘T have been fortunate, sire. Their 
horses had been led out and their feet 
were in the stirrups when I reached 
them.” 

‘Where are they, then?” 

‘‘They await your Majesty’s orders in 
the anteroom.” 

‘Show them in, Bontems, and give ad- 
mission to none, not even to the minister, 
until they have left me.” 

To De Catinat an audience with the 
monarch was a common incident of his 
duties, but it was with profound aston- 
ishment that he learned from Bontems 
that his friend and companion was in- 
cluded in the order. He was frantically 
endeavoring to whisper into the young 
American’s ear some precepts and warn- 
ings as to what to do and what to avoid, 
when Bontems reappeared and ushered 
them into the presence. 

It was with a feeling of curiosity, not 
unmixed with awe, that Amos Green, to 
whom Governor Dongan, of New York, 
had been the highest embodiment of hu- 
man power, entered the private chamber 
of the greatest monarch in Christendom. 
The magnificence cf the antechamber in 
which he had waited, the velvets, the 
paintings, the gildings, with the throng 
of gayly dressed officials and of magnifi- 
cent guardsmen, had all impressed his 
imagination, and had prepared him for 
some wondrous figure robed and crown- 
ed, a fit centre for such ascene. As his 


eyes fell upon a quietly dressed, bright- 
eyed man, half a head shorter than him- 
self, with a trim dapper figure and an 
erect carriage, he could not help glancing 
round the room to see if this were in- 
deed the monarch, or if it were some 
other of those endless officials who inter- 
posed themselves between him and the 
outer world. The reverent salute of his 
companion, however, showed him that 
this must indeed be the King, so he bowed, 
and then drew himself erect with the 
simple dignity of a man who had been 
trained in nature’s school. 

‘*Good-evening, Captain de Catinat,” 
said the King, with a pleasant smile. 
‘*Your friend, as I understand, is a 
stranger to this country. I trust, sir, 
that you have found something here to 
interest and to amuse you?” 

‘* Yes, your Majesty. Ihaveseen your 
great city, and it is a wonderful one. 
And my friend has shown me this pal- 
ace, with its woods and its grounds. 
When I go back to my own country I 
will have much to say of what I have 
seen in your beautiful land.” 

‘*You speak French, and yet you are 
not a Canadian.” 

‘No, sire; I am from the English 
provinces.” 

The King looked with interest at the 
powerful figure, the bold features, and 
the free bearing of the young foreigner, 
and his mind flashed back to the dangers 
which the Comte de Frontenac had fore- 
told from these same colonies. If this 
were indeed a type of his race, they must 
in truth be a people whom it would be 
better to have as friends than as enemies. 
His mind, however, ran at present on oth- 
er things than statecraft,and he hasten- 
ed to give De Catinat his orders for the 
night. 

‘**You will ride into Paris on my ser- 
vice. Your friend can go with you. 
Two are safer than one when they bear 
a message of state. I wish you, howev- 
er, to wait until nightfall before you 
start.” 

** Yes, sire.” 

‘** Let none know your errand, and see 
that none follow you. You know the 
house of Archbishop Harlay, prelate of 
Paris ?” : 

** Yes, sire.” 

“You will bid him drive out hither 
and be at the northwest side postern by 
midnight. Let nothing hold him back. 
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Storm or fine, he must be here to-night. 
It is of the first importance.” 

‘* He shall have your order, sire.” 

**Very good. Adieu, Captain. Adieu, 
monsieur. I trust that your stay in 
France may be a pleasant one.” He 
waved his hand, smiling with the fasci- 
nating grace which had won so many 
hearts, and so dismissed the two friends 
to their new mission. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LAST CARD. 


MADAME DE MonresEsPAN still kept her 
rooms, uneasy in mind at the King’s dis- 
appearance, but unwilling to show her 
anxiety to the court by appearing among 
them, or by making any inquiry as to 
what had occurred. While she thus re- 
mained in ignorance of the sudden and 
complete collapse of her fortunes, she 
had one active and energetic agent who 
had lost no incident of what had oc- 
curred, and who watched her interests 
with as much zeal as if they were his 
own. And indeed they were his own; for 


her brother, Monsieur de Vivonne, had 
gained everything for which he yearned, 


money, lands, and preferment, through 
his sister’s notoriety, and he well knew 
that the fall of her fortunes must be very 
rapidly followed by that of hisown. By 
nature bold, unscrupulous, and resource- 
ful, he was not a man to lose the game 
without playing it out to the very end 
with all the energy and cunning of which 
he was capable. Keenly alert to all that 
passed, he had, from the time that he first 
heard the rumor of the King’s intention, 
haunted the antechamber and drawn his 
own conclusions from what he had seen. 
Nothing had escaped him—the disconso- 
late faces of Monsieur and of the Dauphin, 
the visit of Pére La Chaise and Bossuet to 
the lady’s room, her return, the triumph 
which shone in her eyes as she came 
away from the interview. He had seen 
Bontems hurry off and summons the 
guardsman and his friend. He had heard 
them order their horses to be brought 
out in a couple of hours’ time, and final- 
ly from aspy whom he employed among 
the servants he learned that an unwont- 
ed bustle was going forward in Madame 
de Maintenon’s room, that Mademoiselle 
Nanon was half wild with exeitement, 
and that two court milliners had been 
hastily summoned to madame’s apart- 
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ment. It was only, however, when he 
heard from the same servant that a cham- 
ber was to be prepared for the reception 
that night of the Archbishop of Paris that 
he understood how urgent was the danger. 

Madame de Montespan had spent the 
evening stretched upon a sofa, in the 
worst possible humor with every one 
around her. She had read, but had toss- 
ed aside the book. She had written, but 
had torn up the paper. A thousand fears 
and suspicions chased each other through 
her head. Whathad become of the King, 
then? He had seemed cold yesterday, 
and his eyes had been forever sliding 
round to the clock. And to-day he had 
not come at all. Was it his gout, per- 
haps? Or was it possible that she was 
again losing her hold upon him? Surely 
it could not be that! She turned upon 
her couch and faced the mirror which 
flanked the door. The candles had just 
been lit in her chamber, twoscore of 
them, each with silver sconces which 
threw back their light until the room 
was as bright as day. There in the mir- 
ror was the brilliant chamber, the deep 
red ottoman, and the single figure in its 
gauzy dress of white and silver. She 
leaned upon her elbow, admiring the deep 
tint of her own eyes with their long dark 
lashes, the white curve of her throat, and 
the perfect oval of her face. She ex- 
amined it all carefully, keenly, as though 
it were her rival that lay before her, but 
nowhere could she see a scratch of Time's 
malicious nails. She still had her beauty, 
then. And if it had once won the King, 
why should it not suffice to hold him ? 
Of course it would do so. She reproach- 
ed herself for her fears. Doubtless he 
was indisposed, or perhaps he would come 
still. Ha! there was the sound of an open- 
ing door and of a quick step in her ante- 
room. Was it he, or at least his messen- 
ger with a note from him! 

But no, it was her brother, with the hag- 
gard eyes and drawn face of a man who 
is weighed down with his own evil tidings. 
He turned as he entered, fastened the door, 
and then striding across the room, locked 
the other one which led to her boudoir. 

‘“We are safe from interruption,” he 
panted. ‘‘I have hastened here, for ev 
ery second may be invaluable. Have 
you heard anything from the King ?” 

‘‘Nothing.” She had spring to her 
feet, and was gazing at him with a face 
which was as pale as his own. 
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“The hour has come for action, Fran- 
oise. It is the hour at which the Morte- 
marts have always shown at their best. 
Do not yield to the blow, then, but gather 
ourself to meet it.” 

‘“What is it?” She tried to speak in 

er natural tone, but only a whisper came 
to her dry lips. 

“The King is about to marry Madame 
de Maintenon.” 

The gouvernante: 
ron! It is impossible!” 

‘Tt is certain.” 

‘To marry? Did you say to marry?” 

‘Yes, he will marry her.” 

The woman flung out her hands in a 
gesture of contempt, and laughed loud 
and bitterly. 

‘You are easily frightened, brother,” 
said she. ‘‘Ah, you do not know your 
little sister. Perchance if you were not 
my brother you might rate my powers 
more highly. Give me a day, only one 
little day, and you will see Louis, the 
proud Louis, down at the hem of my dress 
to ask my pardon for this slight. I tell 
you that he cannot break the bonds that 
hold him. One day is all I ask to bring 
him back.” 

‘**But you cannot have it.” 

‘* What?” 

‘The marriage is to-night.”’ 

‘You are mad, Charles.” 

‘*Tam certain of it.” In afew broken 
sentences he shot out all that he had seen 
and heard. She listened with a grim 
face, and hands which clinched ever 
tighter and tighter as he proceeded. But 
he had said the truth about the Morte- 
marts. They came of a contentious 
blood, and were ever at their best at a 
moment of action. Hate rather than dis- 
may filled her heart as she listened, and 
the whole energy of her nature gathered 
and quickened to meet the crisis. 

‘*T shall go and see him,” she cried, 
sweeping towards the door. 

*‘No, no, Frangoise. Believe me you 
will ruin everything if you do. Strict 
orders have been given to the guard to 
admit no one to the King.” 

‘** But [shall insist upon passing them.” 

‘Believe me, sister, it is worse than 
useless. I have spoken with the officer 
of the guard, and the command is a strin- 
gent one.” 

‘** Ah, I shall manage.” 

‘*No, you shall not.” He put his back 
against the door. ‘I know that it is 
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The widow Sear- 


useless, and I will not have my sister 
make herself the laughing-stock of the 
court, trying to force her way into the 
room of a man who repulses her.” 

His sister's cheeks flushed at the words, 
and she paused irresolute. 

‘*Had I only a day, Charles, I am sure 
that [could bring him back tome. There 
has been some other influence here, that 
meddlesome Jesuit or the pompous Bos- 
suet, perhaps. Only one day to counter- 
act their wiles! Can I not see them wav- 
ing hell-fire before his foolish eyes, as 
one swings a torch before a bull to turn 
it?) Oh, if Icould but balk them to-night! 
That woman! that cursed woman! The 
foul viper which I nursed in my bosom! 
Oh, I had rather see Louis in his grave 
than married to her! Charles, Charles, 
it must be stopped; I say it must be 
stopped! I will give anything, every- 
thing, to prevent it!” 

‘* What will you give, my sister?” 

She looked at him aghast. ‘‘ What! 
you do not wish me to buy you?” she 
said. 

‘*No; but I wish to buy others.” 

‘*Ha! You see a chance, then!” 


‘*One, and one only. But time presses. 
I want money.” 


** How much?” 


‘*T cannot have too much. All that 
you can spare.” 

With hands which trembled with eager- 
ness she unlocked a secret cupboard in 
the wall in which she concealed her val- 
uables. A blaze of jewelry met her bro- 
ther’s eyes as he peered over her shoul- 
der. Great rubies, costly emeralds, deep 
ruddy beryls, glimmering diamonds, were 
scattered there in one brilliant shimmer- 
ing many-colored heap, the harvest which 
she had reaped from the King’s generos- 
ity during more than fifteen years. At 
one side were three drawers, the one over 
the other. She drew, out the lowest one. 
It was full to the brim of glittering louis 
dors. 

‘*Take what you will!” she said. ‘‘ And 
now your plan! Quick!” 

He stuffed the money in handfuls into 
the side pockets of his coat. Coins 
slipped between his fingers and tinkled 
and wheeled over the floor, but neither 
cast a glance at them. 

‘* Your plan?” she repeated. 

‘“We must prevent the Archbishop 
from arriving here. Then the marriage 
would be postponed until to-morrow 
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night, and would have time to 
act.” 

‘*But how prevent it?” 

‘* There are a dozen good rapiers about 
the court which are to be bought for less 
than I carry in one pocket. There is De 
la Touche, young Turberville, old Major 
Despard, Raymond de Carnac, and the 
four Latours. I will gather them to- 
gether, and wait on the road.” 

‘*And waylay the Archbishop?” 

‘*No; the messengers.” 

‘*Oh, excellent! You are a prince of 
brothers! If no message reach Paris, we 
are saved. Go; go; do not lose a mo- 
ment, my dear Charles.” 

‘It is very well, Francoise; but what 
are we to do with them when we get 
them? We may lose our heads over the 
matter, it seems to me. After all, they 
are the King’s messengers, and we can 
scarce pass our swords through them.” 

+e No?” 

‘““There would be no forgiveness for 
that.” 

‘*But consider that before the matter 
is looked into I shall have regained my 
influence with the King.” 

‘“*All very fine, my little sister, but 
how long is your influence to last? A 
pleasant life for us if at every change of 
favor we have to fly the country! No, 
no, Francoise; the most that we can do is 
to detain the messengers.” 

‘* Where can you detain them?” 

‘*T have thought of that. There is the 
castle of the Marquis de Montespan at 
Portillaec.” 

‘**Of my husband!” 

‘** Precisely.” 

“Of my most bitter enemy! 
Charles, you are not serious.” 

‘“*On the contrary, I was never more 
so. The Marquis was away in Paris yes- 
terday, and has not yet returned. Where 
is the ring with his arms?” 

She hunted among her jewels and 
picked out a gold ring with a broad en- 
graved face. 

‘*This will be our key. 


you 
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When good 
Marceau, the steward, sees it, every dun- 
geon in the castle will be at our disposal. 


It is that or nothing. There is no other 
place where we can hold them safe.” 
‘*But when my husband returns?” 
‘*Ah, he may be a little puzzled as to 
his captives. And the complaisant Mar- 
ceau may have an evil quarter of an 
hour. But that may not be for a week, 
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and by that time, my little sister, I haye 
confidence enough in you to think tha; 
you really may have finished the ea) 

paign. Not another word, for every yo 
ment is of value. Adieu, Francoise ! 
We shall not be conquered without a 
struggle. I will send a message to you 
to-night to let you know how fortune 
uses us.” He took her fondly in his 
arms, kissed her, and then hurried from 
the room. 

For hours after his departure she paced 
upand down with noiseless steps upon the 
deep soft carpet, her hands still clinched, 
her eyes flaming, her whole soul wrapped 
and consumed with jealousy and hatred 
of her rival. Ten struck, and eleven, and 
midnight, but still she waited, fierce and 
eager, straining her ears for every foot- 
fall which might be the herald of news, 
At last it came. She heard the quick 
step in the passage, the tap at the ante- 
room door, and the whispering of her 
black page. Quivering with impatience, 
she rushed in and took the note herself 
from the dusty cavalier who had brought 
it. It was but six words scrawled roughly 
upon a wisp of dirty paper, but it brought 
the color back to her cheeks and the smile 
to her lips. It was her brother's writing, 
and it ran, ‘‘The Archbishop will not 
come to-night.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE MIDNIGHT MISSION. 


De CaTINAT in the mean while was per- 
fectly aware of the importance of the 
mission which had been assigned to him. 
The secrecy which had been enjoined by 
the King, his evident excitement, and the 
nature of his orders, all confirmed the 
rumors which were already beginning to 
buzz round the court. He knew enough 
of the intrigues and antagonisms with 
which the court was full to understand 
that every precaution was necessary in 


carrying out his instructions. He waited, 
therefore, until night had fallen before 
ordering his soldier-servant to bring 
round the two horses to one of the less 
public gates of the grounds. As he and 
his friend walked together to the spot, he 
gave the young American a rapid sketch 
of the situation at the court, and of the 
chance that this noctural ride might be 
an event which would affect the future 
history of France. 

‘‘T like your King,” said Amos Green, 
‘“‘and I am glad to ride in his service. 
He is a slip of a man to be the head of a 
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great nation, but he has the eye of a 
chief. If one met him alone in a Maine 
forest, one would know him as a man 
who was different to his fellows. Well, 
I am glad that he is going to marry again, 
though it’s a great house for any woman 
to have to look after.” 

De Catinat smiled at his comrade’s idea 
of a queen's duties. 

‘Are you armed?” he asked. 
have no sword or pistols?” 

‘*No; if I may not carry my gun, I had 
rather not be troubled by tools that I have 
never learned to use. I have my knife. 
But why do you ask?” 

‘** Because there may be danger.” 

‘** And how?” 

‘*Many have an interest in stopping 
this marriage. All the first men of the 
kingdom are bitterly against it. If they 
could stop us, they would stop it, for to- 
night at least.” 

‘** But I thought it was secret?” 

‘*There is no such thing at a court. 
There is the Dauphin, or the King’s bro- 
ther, either of them,or any of their friends, 
would be right glad that we should be in 
the Seine before we reached the Archbish- 
op’s house this night. But who is this?” 

A burly figure had loomed up through 
the gloom on the path upon which they 
were going. As it approached, a colored 
lamp dangling from one of the trees 
shone upon the blue and silver of an 
officer of the guards. It was Major de 
Brissac, of De Catinat’s own regiment. 

‘Hullo! Whither away?” he asked. 

‘**To Paris, Major.” 

‘“*T go there myself within an hour. 
Will you not wait, that we may go to- 
gether?” 

‘*T am sorry, but I ride on a matter of 
urgency. I must not lose a minute.” 

** Very good. Good-night, and a plea- 
sant ride.” 

‘‘Is he a trusty man, our friend the 
Major?” asked Amos Green, glancing 
back. 

‘* True as steel.” 

“Then I would have a word with 
him.” The American hurried back along 
the way they had come, while De Catinat 
stood chafing at this unnecessary delay. 
It was a full five minutes before his com- 
panion joined him, and the fiery blood of 
the French soldier was hot with impa- 
tience and anger. 

‘*T think that perhaps you had best 
ride into Paris at your leisure, my friend,” 
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said he. “If I go upon the King’s service 
I cannot be delayed whenever the whi: 
takes you.” 

**T am sorry,” answered the other 
quietly. ‘‘I had something to say to 
your Major, and I thought that maybe | 
might not see him again.” 

‘* Well, here are the horses,” said th: 
guardsman as he pushed open the postern 
gate. ‘‘ Have you fed and watered them, 
Jaques?” 

‘* Yes, my Captain,” answered the man 
who stood at their head. 

‘* Boot and saddle, then, friend Green. 
and we shall not draw rein again until 


- we see the lights of Paris in front of us.” 


The soldier-groom peered through the 
darkness after them with a sardonic smile 
upon his face. ‘‘ You won't draw rein, 
won't you?” he muttered as he turned 
away. ‘* Well, we shall see about that, 
my Captain; we shall see about that.” 

For a mile or more the comrades gal 
loped along, neck to neck and knee to 
knee. A wind had sprung up from the 
westward, and the heavens were covered 
with heavy gray clouds, which drifted 
swiftly across, a crescent moon peeping 
filfully from time to time between the 
rifts. Even during these moments of 
brightness the road, shadowed as it was 
by heavy trees, was very dark, but when 
the light was shut off it was hard, but for 
the loom upon either side, to tell where 
it lay. De Catinat at least found it so, 
and he peered anxiously over his horse's 
ears, and stooped his face to the mane in 
his efforts to see his way. 

‘* What do you make of the road?” he 
asked at last. 

‘It looks as if a good many carriage 
wheels had passed over it to-day.” 

‘**What! Mon Dieu! Do you mean 
to say that you can see carriage wheels 
there?” 

‘Certainly. Why not?” 

‘* Why, man, I cannot see the road at 
all.” 

Amos Green laughed heartily. ‘‘ When 
you have travelled in the woods by night 
as often as I have,” said he, ‘**‘ when to 
show a light may mean to lose your hair, 
one comes to learn to use one’s eyes.” 

‘** Then you had best ride on, and I shall 
keep just behind you. So! Hola! What 
is the matter now?” 

There had been the sudden sharp snap 
of something breaking, and the American 
had reeled for an instant in the saddle. 





THE 


‘‘Tt’s one of my stirrup leathers. It has 
illen.” 
‘Can you find it?” 
‘‘ Yes; but I can ride as well without it. 
Let us push on.” 
‘Very good. I can just see you now.” 
They had galloped for about five min- 
tes in this fashion, De Catinat’s horse’s 
head within a few feet of the other's tail, 
when there was a second snap, and the 
cuardsman rolled out of the saddle on to 
the ground. He kept his grip of the 


reins, however, and was up in an instant 
at his horse’s head, sputtering out oaths 
as only an angry Frenchman can. 

‘*A thousand thunders of heaven!” he 
‘““What was it that happened 


cried. 
then?” 

‘‘ Your leather has gone too.” 

‘*Two stirrup leathers in five minutes? 
It is not possible.” 

‘Tt is not possible that it should be 
chance,” said the American, gravely, 
swinging himself off his horse. ‘* Why, 
what is this? My other leather is cut, and 
hangs only by a thread.” 

‘‘Andsodoes mine. Ican feel it when 
[pass my hand along. Have you a tin- 
der-box? Let us strike a light.” 

‘*No, no; the man who is in the dark 
isin safety. I let my enemy strike lights. 
We ean see all that is needful to us.” 

‘*My rein is cut also.” 

‘** And so is mine.” 

‘* And the girth of my saddle.” 

‘It is a wonder that we came so far 
with whole bones. Now, who has played 
us this little trick?” 

‘Who could it be but that rogue, 
Jaques? He has had the horses in his 
charge. By my faith, he shall know what 
the strappado means when I see Versailles 
again.” 

‘*But why should he do it?” 

‘* Ah, he has been set on toit. He has 
been a tool in the hands of those who 
wished to hinder our journey.” 

‘Very like. But they must have had 
some reason behind. They knew well 
that to cut our straps would not prevent 
us from reaching Paris, since we could 
ride bareback, or, for that matter, could 
run it if need be.” 

‘They hoped to break our necks.” 

‘One neck they might break, but scarce 
those of two, since the fate of the one 
would warn the other.” 

‘* Well, then, what do you think that 
they meant?” cried De Catinat, impatient- 
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ly. ‘*‘ For Heaven’s sake, let us come to 
some conclusion, for every minute is of 
importance.”’ 

But the other was not to be hurried out 
of his cool, methodical fashion of speech 
and of thought. 

‘They could not have thought to stop 
us,” said he. ‘‘What did they mean, 
then? They could only have meant to 
delay us. And why should they wish to 
delay us?) What could it matter to them 
if we gave our message an hour or two 
sooner or an hour or two later? It could 
not matter.” 

‘*For Heaven’s sake—” broke 
Catinat, impetuously. 

But Amos Green went on hammering 
the matter slowly out. 

‘“ Why should they wish to delay us, 
then? There’s only one reason that I can 
see. In order to give other folk time to 
get in front of us and stop us. That is 
it, Captain. I'd lay you a beaver-skin 
to a rabbit-pelt that I’m on the track. 
There's been a party of a dozen horsemen 
along this ground since the dew began to 
fall. If we were delayed, they would have 
time to form their plans before we came.” 

‘*By my faith, you may be right,” said 
De Catinat, thoughtfully. ‘* What would 
you propose?” 

‘“That we ride back, and go by some 
less direct way.” 

‘It is impossible. We should have to 
ride back to the Meudon cross-roads, and 
then it would add ten miles to our jour- 
ney.” 

‘It is better to get there an hour later 
than not to get there at all.” 

‘*Pshaw! we are surely not to be turned 
from our path by a mere guess. There is 
the St. Germain cross-road about a mile 
below. When we reach it we can strike 
to the right along the south side of the 
river, and so change our course.” 

‘*But we may not reach it.” 

“Tf any one bars our way we shall 
know how to treat with them.” 

‘You would fight, then?” 

“a 

‘* What! with a dozen of them?” 

‘‘A hundred, if we are on the King’s 
errand.” 

Amos Green shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*You are surely not afraid?” 

‘*Yes, lam, mighty afraid. Fighting’s 
good enough when there’s no help for it. 
But I call it a fool’s plan to ride straight 
into a trap when you might go round it.” 
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**You may do what you like,” said De 
Catinat, angrily. ‘' My father was a gen- 
tleman, the owner of a thousand arpents 
of land, and his son is not going to flinch 
in the King’s service.” 

‘*My father,” answered Amos Green, 
‘*was a merchant, the owner of a thou 
sand skunk-skins, and his son knows a 
fool when he sees one.” 

“You are insolent, cried the 
guardsman. ‘* We can settle this matter 
at some more fitting opportunity. At 
present I continue my mission, and you 
are very welcome to turn back to Ver- 
sailles if you are so inclined.” He raised 
his hat with punctilious politeness, sprang 
on to his horse, and rode on down the 
road. 

Amos Green hesitated a little, and then 
mounting, he soon overtook his compan- 
ion. The latter, however, was still in 
no very sweet temper, and rode with a 
rigid neck without a glance or a word 
for his comrade. Suddenly his eyes 
caught something in the gloom which 
brought a smile back to his face. 
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O the traveller from 
newer countries and 
younger civilizations 
across the sea, jour- 
neying from city to 

city as though on pilgrimage to the various 

shrines of the old mother-country, each 
town has its own peculiar associations, 
and while traversing its streets and gaz- 
ing curiously on its ancient buildings, he 
finds himself transported as in a dream 
to some far-away period in history, when 
those antique structures, now resting af- 
ter their fight with the centuries, were 
alive with the bold deeds and high aspi- 
rations of their indwellers, and saw the 
making of what to us is ancient history. 

We go to York, and think of its great- 
est son, the Emperor Constantine; of 
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in front of them, between two dark tree 
clumps, lay a vast number of shimme) 
ing, glittering yellow points, as thick as 
flowers in a garden. They were th 
lights of Paris. 

**See!” he cried, pointing. ‘There j 
the city, and close here must. be the Si 
Germain road. We shall take it, so as to 
avoid any danger.” 

‘Very But I should not ride 
too fast, when your girth may break at 
any moment.” 

‘Nay, come on; we are close to our 
journey’s end. The St. Germain road 
opens just round this corner, and then 
we shall see our way, for the lights will 
guide us.” 

He cut his horse with his whip, and 
the two galloped together round the 
curve. Next instant they were both 
down in one wild heap of tossing heads 
and struggling hoofs, De Catinat partly 
covered by his horse, and his comrade 
hurled twenty paces, where he lay silent 
and motionless in the centre of the road. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Danish invaders and Norman conquer- 
ors. We go to Chester, and think of 
Alfred’s daughter and her Mercian hus- 
band, who rebuilt the wasted city of the 
legions of old Rome; of Edgar, rowed 
upon the Dee by six subject princes; of 
Edward, the Hammer of the Scotch and 
conqueror of the Welsh; of Charles the 
First standing upon the old tower to see 
his army routed on Rowton Heath; and 
of the constant stream of adventurers 
hurrying to Ireland to seek fame or for- 
tune from the subjugation of that un- 
happy country, or flying back in hot 
haste before a rising of Desmond or 
O’Neale. 

But at Bristol the memories that haunt 
us are more directly connected with the 
finding and settlement of America, for 
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s is the port that 
it out John and 
bastian Cabot to 
scover lands that 
id long ago been 
imiliar to the Sean 
dinavian settlers of 
leeland and Green- 
ind, and of which 
had 
wonderful 
during their 
commerce with Ice 
land. The voyages 
of the Cabots result- 
ed in nothing 
than the discovery, 
in 1497, of New- 
foundland and Lab- 
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who first led the 
way to their shores. 

The essential re- 
quisites of a great 
seaport in the Mid- 
dle Ages were safety 
from attack by sea, 
and good highway 
communication with 
the interior of the 
country. Safety 
was secured by 
placing it some dis- 
tance within the 
mouth of a river; 
the farther inland 
the better, because 
water carriage was 
cheap, and there 
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were no railroads. 
It is the advent of 
the latter means 
communication 
within the present 
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circle to Chesapeake 
Bay. 
present purpose to go into the details of 
these voyages, but to give some account of 
the ancient seaport that could accomplish 
so considerable a work of exploration. Its 
importance need not be insisted on. It 
is evident to every one that as the coloni- 
zation of North America by England was 
based on the prior rights arising from this 
discovery, the United States and Canada 
trace back to the Cabots as the discoverers 


It is not our 


century that has 

reversed the condi- 
tion, and made it an advantage in point 
of time to have the sea passage reduced 
as much as possible. Formerly, if ships 
of all sizes then made could enter with 
the flood-tide and leave with the return 
flow, it mattered little how far it was 
from the sea. The first bridge was a bar 
to shipping, and the road that crossed it 
was an important factor in the prosperity 
of the town that sprang up at either end 
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of the bridge. Such a situation had Lon- 
don, Chester, and many other ports of the 
period. Bristol, however, besides these 


advantages, had the further one of a po- 
sition better fitted to command the trade 
of the open seas, while the other ports 


named were more or less restricted by 
their position to the trade of the North 
and Irish seas respectively. There is lit- 
tle wonder, therefore, that Bristol was for 
ages the second port of the kingdom, un- 
til the increased size of shipping drew the 
trade of Bristol and Chester 
to the new and rising port 
of Liverpool. But this was 
not until centuries after the 
times of the Cabots. Of late 
years Bristol has done much 
to recover her ancient pres- 
tige by clearing the course of 
the Avon, and her fine docks 
at the mouth of the river 
enable her to do a thriving 
trade with both the Old and 
New worlds. Had England 
been colonized from Ameri- 
ca, or had her earliest con- 
nections been with countries 
to the westward, there can be 
little doubt that her capital 
port would have been on 
the Avon instead of on the 
Thames. 
Against attack by sea, Bris- 
tol was well protected by 
the tortuous channel of the 
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Avon. Even for friendly traders the ap- 
proach was difficult, if not dangerous, for 
ships entering the port had to wait neap 
the mouth until the water covered a cer- 
tain rock, giving the assurance that the 
rising tide would carry them safely over 
the ‘‘ Ledges,” a reef of rocks which 
barred the stream, stretching from cliif 
to cliff, almost beneath the spot where 
the suspension-bridge now hangs like a 
fairy cobweb across the fine gorge, and 
close to where Ghyston Cliffs, named 
from a terrible but legendary giant, rose 
sheer from the water's edge, holding in a 
tiny cavity in their bold front the hermit- 
age and chapel of St. Vincent, from which 
in more modern times they have received 
their name of St. Vinecent’s Rocks. As 
the tide ran out, the Ledges caused a sud- 
den fall in the river, dangerous to ships 
coming down, while those coming up 
were in danger of being carried by the 
tide against.a rock to which was given 
the significant name of ‘ Breakfaucet.” 
After passing these obstacles, which have 
given way to modern science, leaving the 
eight miles of channel perfectly safe at 
high tide, the rest of the approach was 
easy. Bristol lay on a slight eminence 
on the north bank of the Avon, and 
around it flowed a small tributary stream, 
the Frome. (It may be well to remark 
that both these rivers have namesakes in 
other parts of England, with which they 
must not be confused.) The Frome 
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served a threefold end. It 
supplied the Castle moat, 
vhich also communicated 

ith the Avon; it protect- 
ed. as by a fosse, the whole 
north side of the city, and 
had formerly done the 
same to the west side, un- 
til in 1247 a new course 
was cut for it to the Avon, 
of sufficient width to form 
a more convenient harbor 
than the river, with its 
constant ebbing and flow- 
ing eurrent, could afford. 
Into this harbor came ships 
from Spain, Portugal, the 
French ports, Iceland, 
Ireland, and other parts. 
Ships from South Wales, 
Tintern Abbey, and other 
places on the Wye, as well 
as from the ports of Som- 
erset, Devon, and Corn- 
wall, kept along the Avon 
and unloaded near Bristol 
Bridge, where a crane was 
erected for the purpose. 
Before the bridge was built 
they probably came still 
further up the river, and 
when they brought goods 
or provisions for the Castle 
they entered through a for- 
tified water-gate, and lay 
in the moat of the strong- 
hold itself. Into this pri- 
vate or ‘secret port’ some 
Bristol men once beguiled 
the ship that was convey- 
ing the daughter of Simon 
de Montfort to her be- 
trothed, Llewellyn, Prince of Wales. The 
lady was seized by King Edward, and 
held in courteous captivity (for she was 
his own niece) until a favorable peace 
was concluded with the prince. This ex- 
ploit of the Bristolians is commemorated 
on their seal, which originally bore the 
device of a ship following the beckoning 
of a warder on the tower over the water- 
gate. This device has been modified in 
later times so that its significance is ob- 
scured, 

At the present day, by a new channel 
cut for the Avon to the south of the city, 
the old course of the river has been con- 
verted into a harbor for shipping, and a 
constant level maintained by means of 
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locks. The old harbor of 1247 forms a 
branch of this, and between these two 
portions of the ‘‘ Floating Harbor,” as it 
is called, lies the centre and kernel of 
Bristol, the old town’ out of which the 
present spreading city has grown. In 
the time of Cabot it was a city of many 
towers, for not only was it girt about 
with a double line of wall, but stately 
churches, convents, and chapels reared 
their lofty heads above the battlements. 
Beyond the walls the city was encircled 
by an outer ring of great religious houses, 
with their fine churches and extensive 
gardens skirting the hills to north and 
south of the town. From the Augustine 
Monastery, now the Cathedral, the estab- 
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OLD HIGH CROSS. 


lishments of the Gaunts, the Carmelites, 
the Franciscans, the Benedictines, and the 
Dominicans formed an almost unbroken 
chain, their garden walls being in most 
cases only separated by the narrow lanes 
leading to the open hills beyond, where 
were the archery and tilting grounds for 
the exercise of soldiers, knights, and cit- 


izens. Between St. James’s Benedictine 


Priory and the convent of the Black 
Friars, or Friars Preachers, as the Do- 
minicans were called, was situated the 
only important suburb that had grown 


up without the walls of this closely 
packed city. This lay on each side of 
the thoroughfare still called Broadmead, 
and further east lay the then open mea- 
dows of Earlsmead, with Horfield and 
Ridingfield to the 
north. Another 
small suburb lay 


friaries, hospitals, churches, and hermit- 
ages. 

Gone are the walls, though their cir- 
cuit can still be traced by the narro 
lanes, whose windings follow exactly the 
old lines of defence; vanished is the Cas 
tle, once the largest keep in England, 
not excepting its brother the White Tower 
of London; no longer are the streets 
paced by friars black, white, and gray, 
bedesmen and chantry priests, guild bret}; 
ren and free craftsmen. Many of the 
churches in which they worshipped re 
main to this day; others have shared the 
fate that overtook the religious houses at 
the Reformation. One has had a curious 
fate; it has been taken down and set up 
again, stone for stone, in the outskirts of 
the city. But in spite of these changes 
the trade of Bristol is greater than ever; 
and ships still come up to Bristol Bridge, 
and to the Stone Bridge over the Frome, 
just as they did 400 years ago, although 
splendid new docks have been built at 
the mouth of the Avon to accommodate 
the larger traffic with the West Indies 
and other parts of America, with France 
and Spain, and other countries of the Old 
World. Still left to us are many precious 
memorials of old days, and in the eentre 
of the city much remains to suggest to us 
its appearance in 1497, the year of the first 
voyage from England to the New World, 
the voyage that first opened the American 
continent to European knowledge, and 
one that was followed in the next year 
by the discovery of the United States 








east of the Cas- 
tle, by which it 
was cut off from 
the rest of the 
town. It was 
built around the 
broad street still 
called Old Market 
Street, from the 
fact that a market 
was held there for 
the convenience 
of the garrison and inhabitants of the 
Castle. This suburb was defended by a 
gate at its eastern end, close to which was 
a hospital endowed by a wealthy Bristol 
merchant, Walter Barstaple. South of 
the river the circle of religious houses 
was completed by a similar chain of 
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coast from Maine to Virginia. Not long 
before this time the learned and pains- 
taking William Worcester, a native of 
Bristol, had amused his leisure, on his re- 
turn to his native city, by pacing up and 
down its streets, and taking note of the 
number of steps or paces each street con- 
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tained in length and width. His 
sugh note-book is still extant, and 
, it he has jotted down many little 

eces of information, from which 

» can build up a picture of the as- 
yect of the city in his day, that is to 
say. in 1480. 

Let us stand at this corner, in the 
heart of the ancient city, where four 
vavs meet, and the High Cross stood. 

The arrangement irresistibly reminds 

is of Chester and other Roman cities, 

and although history is silent as to 
Bristol having been a Roman town, 

it is possible that the similarity is 
more than an accidental coincidence. 

We find our analogy in the liberties 

and privileges of Bristol, for these 
correspond with the rights accorded 

to Roman towns, and recognized even 

by the grasping Saxon, who, as a rule, 
thought no tax too heavy to impose 

on commerce. All these privileges 
were the birthright of the Bristol cit- 

izen. Among them was the right to 
impose tolls on goods bought by for- 
eigners, who were further restricted 
from staying in the city for more than 
forty days, and from selling anything ex- 
cept through a Bristol broker. At one 
period it was the seat of a mint, a distine- 
tion only conferred on important places. 
The freedom of Coventry was purchased, 
according to the beautiful old legend, 
by the splendid devotion of Godiva; but 
Bristol could claim from time immemorial 
to be toll-free, and subject to no lord but 
the king. From successive monarchs it 
purchased charters granting it ever more 
extended rights, and when impecunious 
kings had no more privileges to sell, they 
raised money by imposing a fine, by way 
of a ‘‘ benevolence,” of £500, on account 
of the costliness of the citizens’ dress; 
‘“‘and every man worth £200 to pay 20s., 
because men’s wives went so sumptuously 
apparelled.” This was in 1490, and it is 
notable that in 1486, only four years be- 
fore, the merchants of Bristol had bitterly 
complained to the same monarch, the 
newly crowned Henry VII., of the losses 
they had sustained and the damage done 
to their trade by the long and fierce Wars 
of the Roses. It is a remarkable instance 
of the marvellous elasticity of the city’s 
resources, and of the profits made by re- 
newed trade, that during these four years 
not only had distress given way to osten- 
tation, but all the streets had been new- 
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ly paved, each man being responsible for 
the portion which lay before his own 
house. The ‘‘ backs” and quays along 
the river had been put in repair at great ex- 
pense some few years previously. Two pe- 
culiarities are noted about Bristol streets: 
no coaches or wheeled carriages or carts 
were used in them, but only  sledges, 
probably owing to the existence of very 
extensive cellarage beneath them; and 
the city was remarkable for its system of 
underground drainage, in which respect 
it was far in advance of most towns of 
that day. 

The four chief streets led from the cen- 
tral point above spoken of to the princi- 
pal gates of the city, one of which, St. 
John’s Gate, is still standing, and piously 
supports the tower and spire of the church 
from which it takes its name. At the 
intersection of the streets no less than 
three parish churches, two of which re- 
main, looked down on the High Cross, 
now, after many vicissitudes, carefully 
preserved in private grounds at some dis- 
tance from Bristol. Though lost to the 
city, a reproduction of it adorns the open 
space by the cathedral, and niarks the 
spot where the original cross was erected 
after the exigencies of traffic necessitated 
its removal from the city’s central point. 
Attached to the wall of one of the neigh- 
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boring churches stood an edifice forming 
a sort of exchange for the merchants of 
Bristol. This was the Tolzey, or Tollsell, 
and with its suecessor—for it was rebuilt 
in 1583—served the same purpose, until 
superseded in 1740 by the present Ex- 
change. 

The street leading southward from the 
High Cross formerly passed under a gate 
beneath the chancel of St. Nicholas 
Church, and then crossed the Old 
Bridge, a structure of singular in- 
terest and remarkable construction. 
Like London Bridge, it had houses on 
each side and a chapel in the centre, 
but in this case the chapel spanned 
the roadway, and even projected be- 
yond the line of houses, a separate 
pier being built for it on the eastern 
or up-river side of the bridge proper. 
Over the archway by which the road 
passed under the chapel a tower of 
four lofty stories rose to a total height 
of 108 feet. The houses over the 
shops on each side of the road were 
four and five stories in height, and 
were occupied by some of the wealth- 
iest tradesmen in the city. The 
fronts of the houses rested on the 
main structure of the bridge; the 
backs rested on a sort of subsidiary 
bridge, or rather a wall supported on 
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arches, on each side of the main bridge. 
while the partition walls and flooring 
were carried on beams laid across the in 
tervening space. Nothing, therefore, but 
these beams and floors separated the 
shops of the merchants from the current 
below, and curious accidents resulted 
from this singular arrangement. In thie 
words of an eye-witness, ‘‘it has indeed 
occurred that a mast of a vessel came 
through the kitchen window, and even 
rose up through the shop floor, and that 
the utensils of the cellar were afloat, and 
that an ox forced his way through the 
shop window behind and fell into the 
river, and the like.”” The cellars alluded 
to were formed in the piers of the bridge, 
under the roadway. 

Crossing the bridge and turning to the 
left, we are in the quarter in which was 
carried on the manufacture to which the 
wealth of Bristol was primarily due. 
Tucker Street was the special street of the 
‘*tuckers,” or cloth-workers, and the great 
merchant family of Canynges, of whom 
we shall have to speak later, had their 
origin in this street. As they acquired 
wealth, they began to export their own 
cloth, and from this they embarked on a 
general carrying trade, sending ships into 
all seas, from Iceland to the Levant. This 
may be taken as an example of the man- 
ner in which many other merchants 
amassed the wealth that enabled them to 
do so much for the adornment of their 
native parishes and to found extensive 
charities for the poor. In the fourteenth 
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entury Thomas Blankett was a manufac- 
irer and introducer, if not the inventor, 

of the useful article that bears his name. 

The eloth trade was divided into many 

branehes, each having its own guild, but 

the chief and representative of these was 
that of the merchant tailors, which sur- 
vived until the present century, and its 
hall, with a handsomely carved doorway, 
still remains. As Bristol was one of the 

Staple Towns, where woollen goods could 

be sold to foreigners, and the duties there- 

on paid to the crown, the Mayor of Bris- 
tol being also Mayor of the Staple, and 
responsible for the collection of this tax, 

it was enacted in the reign of Edward III. 

that the Mayor should first have served 

as one of the four aldermen elected by 
the weavers to supervise their craft. This 
shows the close connection between the 
guild of weavers and the government of 
the city, as well as the importance of the 
office of Mayor, and the care taken to 
have none but a duly qualified person 
elected to that office. The annual swear- 
ing in of the Mayor was a most interesting 

and imposing formality, and there is a 

curious drawing illustrating the cere- 

mony in an old MS. book in the posses- 
sion of the corporation, known as ‘‘ The 

Mayor’s Kalendar.” It represents the 

Guildhall hung with blue cloth, and em- 

blazoned on the windows are the arms of 

the city, of England in the reign of Hen- 
ry VI., and the cross of St. George. The 
old Mayor hands the Bible to his suecessor, 
while the town clerk, below, reads him 
the oath. The sword-bearer is there, with 
the Mayor's state sword and cap of office; 
the aldermen and other officers stand 
round the table, on which are inkstand 
and pen-case, a bag of money, and a 
leather case for the Bible. The various 
gowns are gorgeous with color and 
trimmed with rich fur. The duties of 
the Mayor were very numerous, including 
the supervision of the various crafts, au- 
diting the accounts of the charities, and 
attending the various churches in state 
on the days of their respective saints. 

He had to regulate the prices of ale and 

fuel, and all this in addition to holding a 

daily court of justice. 

Resuming our survey of the city, we 
find ourselves not far from TempleChurch, 
held by the Hospitallers of St. John in 
succession to the Templars. The tower 
leans, and it was only a few years before 
the date of our survey (in 1460) that the 
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parishioners had ventured to build it up 
to its present height, and a trefoil band 


still marks the original battlements. 


Temple Street brings us to Temple Gate, 
not far from the present railway station, 
and farther west was Redcliffe Gate, with 
its barbican, probably similar to those 
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at York. Outside the old line of walls 
stands the celebrated Redcliffe Church, 
called by Queen Elizabeth *‘ the fairest, 
the goodliest, and most famous parish 
church in England.” The spire, at that 
time reduced to a mere stump by a great 
storm in 1445, has now been restored to 
its original height and elegance. The 
fall of the spire, however, was scarcely a 
misfortune, for it led to the rebuilding of 
the nave—which had been greatly dam- 
aged by the accident—in the present mag- 
nificent style. This work was done at 
the expense of William Canynges, one of 
the greatest of Bristol’s merchants, who 
was Mayor five several times, and re- 
ceived special favors from the kings of 
England and Denmark. There is a story 
that the king wished to marry him to a 
lady of the court, and that it was for this 
reason that he retired to the College of 
Westbury, which he had benefited, and 
of which he became dean. On his death 
he was buried in the church he rebuilt, 
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and with which his name is inseparably 
connected. Except for the restoration 
of the spire, we see it almost exactly as 
he left it; the north and south porches 
are particularly fine, and the windows 
are remarkable for the effect produced by 
the use of tracery of thinner stone divid- 
ing the main compartments into smaller 
ones, producing a rich appearance with- 
out the use of elaborate detail. In this 
church is preserved an interesting memo- 
rial of the Cabots, in the form of a whale’s 
rib, which was brought home by them 
from their voyage in 1497, and set up in 
this church by order of the corporation. 
As John Cabot was a foreigner, he prob- 
ably dwelt in the district to the south of 
this church, outside the city, where his 
son and codiscoverer, Sebastian, was pre- 
sumably born. 

Returning over Bristol Bridge to the 
main part of the city, we turn down the 
water-side to Cloth Hall, built by Rich- 
ard Le Spicer, and formerly occupied by 
Robert Sturmye, another wealthy mer- 
chant, who greatly aided the foreign com- 
merce of the port by his hospitality to 
all merchants, whether English or from 
abroad, who came to the city on business. 
He was well known all over Europe; at 
one time the Genoese had to pay a heavy 
fine for molesting his vessels; at another, 
a chapel was built on the coast of Greece 
to the memory of some-pilgrims who had 
been drowned there on their return from 
the Holy Land in one of his ships. 
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Near the junction of the Frome and 
the Avon, outside the walls, was a great 
open space called the Marsh, which seems 
to have been used for rope-making and 
other crafts connected with shipping and 
requiring extended space. On the side 
next the Frome was a ship-yard, where 
Canynges had not long since had a doze), 
ships built, and where a vessel of unusual 
size had been turned out for John Burton 
From this point the quay stretched along 
the Frome to the north gate of the city, 
overlooked by the walls and towers, some 
of which latter had been converted into 
commodious houses for the great mer- 
chants, from which they could see their 
ships loading or unloading at the quay 
below. Here were the houses of Vyell, 
Pavye, and Shipward, the last the build- 
er of the strikingly handsome tower of 
St. Stephen’s Church, with its crown of 
lacelike battlements, the pride and won- 
der of the city. Other churches in Bris- 
tol testified in like manner to the wealth 
and munificence of the merchants, such 
as St. Werburgh’s, built by Walter Derby, 
and now removed to the suburbs, and St. 
John’s Church, mentioned above as havy- 
ing under its tower the only remaining 
gate of the city, built by Walter Framp- 
ton. Other rich merchants might be in- 
stanced were it necessary to enlarge on 
the prosperity of Bristol, such as May, 
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BRISTOL IN THE 
Young, and Spelly, the builder of the 
chapel on the bridge, but we have only 
space to speak of Jolin Jay, who in 1480 
sent out two ships under the command 
of the most scientific mariner in Eng- 
land, one Thlyde, or Lloyd, in search of 
he much-talked-of Isle of Brasil, sup- 
posed to lie to the west of Ireland. This 
is the first recorded expedition from Eng- 
land to discover America, and it was fol- 
lowed by numerous others; but until the 
year 1497 none of these voyages was con- 
tinued sufficiently far to be crowned with 
success. The connection with America 
thus begun has continued to the present 
day. In 1609 some Bristol merchants at- 
tempted to colonize Newfoundland. At 
this time Virginia was being settled, and 
Virginian tobacco became later, and still 
is, an important article of Bristol com- 
merece. A noted tobacco firm possesses a 
letter from George Washington relative 
to a consignment of ‘*‘ the weed ” from his 
estates in Virginia. 

We have spoken of the chain of reli- 
gious houses with which the city was en- 
One of these, now the Ca- 
thedral, merits a glance at its fine Norman 
chapter - house, and the gateway of sim- 
ilar age leading to the inner precincts. 
Previous to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury it had a Norman nave, which was 
then demolished in order to build it more 
in conformity with the choir. But this 
purpose was not destined to be carried 
out for nearly 400 years, for it is only 
within a couple of decades that the 
nave has been rebuilt, following the 
plans of the fourteenth-century archi- 
tect of the rest of the church. 

Of the Castle of Bristol it is not ne- 
cessary to say more than that the great 
tower, the royal hall, with its stone 
table, and the adjoining chapel and 
kitchens, all of which have entirely 
disappeared, were standing in Cabot’s 
day, but in a state of ruinous disre- 
pair. The Castle had not been used 
as a royal residence since Richard II. 
had kept there his last Christmas as a 
king, before the Castle was besieged by 
Bolingbroke, as narrated in Shake- 
speare. 

Almost under the shadow of the 
great keep, just outside the walls of 
the fortress, lived a family who for 
many years had been of importance 
in Bristol. At the close of the fifteenth 
century the home of the Nortons was 
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already old, and a portion of it still re 
mains to show us what a house of the 
fourteenth century was like. Here lived 
Thomas Norton, a reputed “‘ perfect mas- 
ter” of alchemy, who impoverished him- 
self and his friends, instead of enriching 
them, by his search for the philosopher's 
stone. The western portion of the house 
was refronted and another story added 
about the time of the settling of Virginia, 
for it bears the date 1612. In the course 
of the alterations the hall of the older 
house, which was open to the orna- 
mental timber roof, was divided into 
two rooms, one of which was adorned, 
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after the fashion of the period, with one 
of the beautifully decorated. ceilings of 
which Bristol contains numerous exam- 
ples, and the Gothic arch of the fireplace 
was surmounted by a richly ornamented 
chimney-front. This latter adornment is 
also frequently to be met with in Bristol, 
for the city is particularly rich in antiq- 
uities of the early seventeenth century. 
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The old roof of the hal] 

still exists above the ceiliny. 

showing that the house was 

planned similarly to those of 

Sturmye,already mentioned, 

and Canynges, whose hal] 

still exists in Redcliffe Street 

Norton’s house is now known 
as St. Peter’s Hospital. 

In these halls the mer 

chants of Bristol displayed a 

state and a magnificence a] 

most baronial. Besides their 

own woollen cloth of ‘* Bris 

tol Red,” ‘* Coventry True 

Blue,” and other colors, they 

had all the silks and velvets 

and other fine fabrics that 

could be brought from Gen 

oa and the far East. The 

time we have been describ 

ing was the division of two 

epochs of civilization; with 

the end of the century came 

the end of the Middle Ages, 

and the seeds of a new ré- 

gime germinated with the 

opening of a new era. The 

Canynges, the Sturmyes, and 

the Jays were the forerun 

ners, if not the authors, of 

that glorious page in Eng 

land’s history which tells 

how, bursting the ocean 

bounds of her island home, she opened 

for the world the continent of North 

America, and thus inaugurated at once 

her own importance as a colonial power, 

and the fortunes of the vast country of 
which she then laid the foundations. 


Nore.—For the illustrations accompanying this 


article I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. I 


Acland Taylor, of Bristol. 


CHASE.* 


BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


CHAPTER III. 
Me. FRANKLIN was a widow, her 


husband, Jared Franklin, having 
died in 1860. Franklin, a handsome, 
hearty man, who had enjoyed every day 
of his life, had owned and edited a well- 
known newspaper in one of the large 
towns on the Hudson River. This paper 
had brought him a good income, which he 


had spent in his liberal way, year after 
year. The Franklins were not extrav 
agant; but they lived generously, and 
they all had what they wanted. Their 
days went on happily, for they were fond 
of each other, they had the same sense of 
humor, and they took life easily, one and 
all. But when Jared Franklin died (after 
a sudden and short illness), it was found 
that he at least had taken it too easily, 


* Begun in January number, 1893. 
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for he had laid aside nothing, and there 
were large debts to pay. As he had put 
his only son, the younger Jared, into the 
navy, the newspaper was sold. But it 
did not bring in so much. as was expected, 
and the executors were forced in the end 
to sell the residence also; when the estate 
was finally cleared, the widow found her- 
self left with no home, and, for income, 
only the small sum which had come to 
her from her father, Major Seymour, of 
the army. In this condition of things 
her thoughts turned towards the South. 

For her mother, Mrs. Seymour, was a 
Southerner of Huguenot descent, one of 
the L; Hommedieu family. And Mrs, Sey- 
mour’s eldest sister, Miss Dora L’Homme- 
dieu, had bequeathed to the niece (now 
Mrs. Franklin), who had been named after 
her, all she had to leave. This was not 
much. But the queer obstinate old wo- 
man did own two houses, one for the 
summer ameng the mountains of North 
Carolina, one for the winter in Florida; 
for she believed that she owed her remark- 
able health and longevity to a careful 
change of climate twice each year; and, 
accompanied by an old negress as cross- 
grained as herself, she had arrived in turn 
at each of these residences for so many 
seasons that it had seemed as if she 
would continue to arrive forever. In 
1859, however, her migrations ceased. 

At that date the Franklins were still 
enjoying their prosperity, and this legacy 
of the two ramshackle L’Hommedieu 
abodes, far away in the South, was a good 
deal laughed at by Jared Franklin, who 
laughed often. But when, soon after- 
wards, the blow came, and his widow 
found herself homeless and bereft, these 
houses seemed to beckon to her. They 
could not be sold while the war lasted, and 
even after that great struggle was over, 
no purchasers appeared. In the mean 
time they were her own; they would be a 
roof, two roofs, over her head; and the 
milder climate would be excellent for her 
invalid daughter. In addition, their re- 
duced income would go much further 
there than here. As soon after the war, 
therefore, as it could be arranged, she had 
made the change, and now for seven years 
she had been living in old Dora’s abodes, 
very thankful to have them. 

Mrs. Franklin herself would have said 
that they lived at Asheville; that their 
visits to Florida were occasional only. 
It was true that she had made every effort 
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to dispose of the Florida place. ‘‘ For 
sale—a good coquina house on the bay,” 
had been a standing advertisement in the 
St. Augustine Press year after year. But 
her hopes had been disappointed, and as 
the house still remained hers, she had 
only once been able to withstand the 
temptation of giving Dolly the benefit of 
the Florida climate in the winter, little as 
she could afford the additional expense; 
in reality, therefore, they had divided their 
year much as Miss L’Hommedieu had di- 
vided hers, the only exception having been 
the preceding winter, that of 1872-3, 
which they dad spent at Asheville. 

The adjective ramshackle, applied at 
random by Jared Franklin, had proved 
to be appropriate enough as regarded 
the Asheville house, which old Dora 
had named L’Hommedieu, after herself. 
L’Hommedieu was a rambling wooden 
structure surrounded by verandas; it had 
been built originally by a low-country 
planter who came up to these mountains 
in the summer; but old Miss L’Homme- 
dieu had let everything run down. She 
had,in truth,no money for repairs. When 
the place, therefore, came into the hands 
of her niece, it was much dilapidated. 
And in her turn Mrs. Franklin had done 
very little in the way of renovation, be- 
yond stopping the leaks of the roof. Her 
daughter-in-law, Genevieve, was distress- 
ed by the aspect of everything, both with- 
out and within. ‘‘You really ought to 
have the whole house done over, mam- 
ma,” she had said more than once. ‘If 
you will watch all the details yourself, it 
need not cost so very much: see what I 
have accomplished at the cottage.” 

‘“*Tn time, in time,” Mrs. Franklin had 
answered. But in her heart she was not 
fond of Genevieve’s cottage; she preferred 
the low-ceilinged rooms of L’Hommedieu, 
shabby though they might be. These 
rooms had, in fact, an air of great cheer- 
fulness. Anthony Etheridge was accus- 
tomed to say that he had never seen any- 
where a better collection of easy-chairs. 
‘‘There are at least eight with the long 
seat which holds a man’s body comfort- 
ably as far as the knees, as it ought to be 
held; not ending skimpily half-way be- 
tween the knee and the hip in the usual 
miserable fashion!’ Mrs. Franklin had 
saved three of these chairs from the 
wreck of her Northern home, and the 
others had been made, of less expensive 
materials, under her own eye. Both she 
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and her husband had by nature a strong 
love of ease; their children inhérited the 
same disposition, in addition to the habit 
of indulging it; it could be said that as 
a family they made themselves comfort- 
able, and kept themselves comfortable all 
day long. 

They did this at present in the face of 
obstacles which would have made some 
minds forget the very name of comfort; 
for they were far from their old home, 
they were cramped as to money, there 
was Dolly’s suffering to reckon with, 
and there was a load of debt. The chil- 
dren, however, were ignorami in a great 
measure of this last difficulty; whatever 
property there was belonged to Mrs. 
Franklin personally, and she kept her 
cares to herself. The fresh debts had 
been incurred by the mother’s deliberate 
aet—an act of folly or of beauty, accord- 
ing to the point from which one views it; 
after her husband’s death she had bor- 
rowed money in order to give to her 
daughter Dora every possible aid and ad- 
vantage in her contest with fate—the 
long struggle which the girl made to 
ignore illness, to baffle pain. These sums 


had never been repaid, and when the 


mother thought of them, she was troubled. 
But she did not think of them often; 
when she had succeeded (with difficulty) 
in paying the interest each year, she was 
able to dismiss the subject from her mind, 
and return to her old habit of taking life 
easily; for neither her father, the army 
officer, nor her husband, the liberal-hand- 
ed editor, had ever taught her with any 
strictness the importance of a well-bal- 
anced account. Dolly’s health had always 
been uncertain. But when her childhood 
was over, her mother’s tender care had 
kept her up in a determined attempt to 
follow the life led by other girls of her 
age. A mother’s love can do much. But 
heredity, coming from the past, blind and 
deaf to all appeal, does more, and the 
brave effort failed. The elder Miss 
Franklin had now been for years an in- 
valid, and an invalid for whom no im- 
provement could be expected; sometimes 
she was able, with the aid of her cane, to 
take a walk of a mile’s length, or more, 
and often several weeks would pass in 
tolerable comfort; but sooner or later 
.the pain was sure to come on again, and 
it was a pain very hard to bear. But al- 
though Dolly was an invalid, she was 
neither sad nor dull. Both she and her 
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mother were talkers by nature, and they 
never seemed to reach the end of their 
interest in each other’s remarks. The 
Franklins, indeed, were always sufficient|y 
entertained with their own conversation 
and their own jokes; on the stormy days 
when they could expect no visitors they 
enjoyed life, on the whole, rather more 
than they did when they had guests 

though they were fond of company also 

One evening, a week after the masgqter- 
ade at the rink, Mrs. Franklin, leaning 
back in her easy-chair with her feet on a 
footstool, was peacefully reading a novel, 
when she was surprised by the entrance 
of Miss Breeze; she was surprised because 
Billy had paid her a visit in the after 
noon. ‘Yes, I thought I would come 
in again,” began Billy, vaguely. ‘'] 
thought perhaps—or rather I thouglt it 
would be better—”’ 

‘Take off your bonnet and jacket 
won't you?” interposed Ruth. 

‘Why, how smart you are, Billy!” re- 
marked Mrs. Franklin, as she noted her 
guest’s best dress, and the pink ribbon 
round her throat above the collar. 

“Yes,” began Billy, ‘‘I thought I 
might as well—it seemed better—” 

‘* Dolly,” interrupted Ruth, ‘‘ this will 
be a good time for the spirits to make 
mince-meat of Miss Billy’s character!” 
And she gave her sister a glance which 
said: ‘‘ Head her off. Or she wilil let it 
all out!” 

Dolly comprehended. She motioned 
Miss Breeze solemnly to a chair near her 
table, and taking the planchette from its 
box, she arranged the paper under it. 

“‘T don’t like it! I don’t like it!” pro 
tested Mrs. Franklin. 

‘*His Grand, if you don’t like it, beat 
it,” said Ruth. ‘Give it a question too 
hard to answer. Why not go to the 
dining-room and do something—anything 
you like? Then planchette shall tel! us 
—or try to—what it is.” 

‘*A good idea,” said Mrs. Franklin. 
significantly. And with her light step 
she left the room. The mother was as 
active as a girl; no one was ever de 
terred, therefore, from asking her to rise 
or to move about by any idea of age 
She was tall, with aquiline features, bright 
dark eyes, and thick silvery hair. As she 
was thin, her face showed the lines and 
fine wrinkles which at fifty-eight offset a 
slender waist. But when she was ani 
mated, these lines disappeared, for at such 
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moments her color rose, the same beauti- 
ful color which Ruth had inherited. 

Dolly had tried to prevent this test. 
Now that she had failed, she sat with her 
hands on the little heart-shaped board, 
pondering what she should say; for her 
familiar spirit was simply her own quick 
invention. But while it would have 
been easy to select mystifying adjectives 
to apply to Miss Billy, it was not easy to 
imagine what her mother, a distinctly 
hostile element, might do for the especial 
purpose of perplexing her; for although 
Mrs. Franklin knew perfectly well that 
her daughter invented all of planchette’s 
replies, she remained nevertheless strong- 
ly opposed to even this pretended occult- 
ism. Dolly therefore pondered. But as 
she did so she -was saying to herself that 
it was useless to ponder, and that she 
might as well, select something at ran- 
dom, when suddenly there sprang into 
her mind a word, a word apropos of no- 
thing at all, and, obeying an impulse, she 
wrote it; that is, planchette wrote it un- 
der the unseen propelling power of her 
long fingers. Then Ruth pushed the 
board aside, and they read the word; it 
was ‘‘ grinning.” 

‘Grinning ?” repeated Ruth. 
absurd! Imagine mother grinning!” 

She opened the door, and called, 
‘* What did you do, His Grand?” 

‘Wishing to expose that very skilful 
pretender, Miss Dora Franklin, I did the 
most unlikely thing I could think of; I 
went to the mirror, and standing in front 
of it,1 grinned at my own image; grinned 
like a Cheshire cat.” 

Miss Billy looked at Dolly with fright- 
ened eyes. Dolly herself was startled ; 
she crumpled the paper and threw it has- 
tily into the waste-basket. 

Mrs. Franklin, returning through the 
hall, was met by Anthony Etheridge, 
who had entered without ringing, merely 
giving a preliminary tap on the outer 
door with his walking-stick. Dolly be- 
gan to talk as soon as they came in; se- 
lecting a subject which had nothing to 
do with planchette. 

‘Commodore, I have something to tell 
you. It is for you especially, for I have 
long known your secret attachment. 
From the window of my room upstairs I 
can see that field behind the Mackintosh 
house. Imagine my beholding Maud 
Muriel opening the gate this afternoon, 
crossing to the big bush in the centre, 
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seating herself behind it, taking a com- 
mon clay pipe from her pocket, filling it, 
lighting it, and smoking it!” 

‘‘No!” exclaimed Etheridge, breaking 
into a resounding laugh. ‘‘ Could she 
make it go?” 

‘“Not very well, I think. I took my 
opera-glass and watched her. Her face, 
as she puffed away, was exactly as rigid 
as it is when she models her deadly 
busts.” 

‘*Ho, ho, ho!” roared Etheridge again. 
‘* Ladies, do excuse me; I have always 
thought that girl might be a genius if 
she could only get drunk! Perhaps the 
pipe is a beginning.” 

While he was saying this, Horace 
Chase was ushered in. A moment later 
there came another ring, and the Rev. 
Mr. Hill appeared, followed by Achilles 
Larue. 

‘““Why, I have a party!” said Mrs. 
Franklin, smiling, as she welcomed the 
last comer. 

‘Yes, His Grand, it is a party,” said 
Ruth; ‘‘now you may know, since they 
are here and you cannot stop it. J in- 
vited them all myself late this afternoon; 
and it is a molasses-candy-pulling; Dolly 
and I have arranged it. We did not tell 
you beforehand, because we knew you 
would say it was sticky.” 

‘* Sticky it is,” replied Mrs. Franklin. 

““Vilely sticky!’ added Etheridge, em- 
phatically. 

‘And then we knew, also, that you 
would say that you could not arrange 
for a supper in so short a time,” Ruth 
went on. ‘‘ But Zoe has had her sister 
to help her, and ever so many nice things 
are all ready; chicken salad, for instance; 
and—listen, His Grand—a long row of 
macaroon custards, each cup with three 
macaroons dissolved in madeira!” And 
then she intoned the family chant, Dolly 
joining in from her easy-chair: 

“Mother Franklin thinks, 
That General Jackson, 
Jared the Sixth, 
Macaroon custards, 


And Bishop Carew, 
Are per.fec-tion !” 


‘* What does she mean by that?” said 
Chase to Miss Billy. 
**Oh, it is only one of their jokes; they 


have so many! Dear Mrs. Franklin was 
brought up by her father, I believe, to 
admire General Jackson, and Dolly and 
Ruth pretend that she thinks he is still 
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at the White House! And Jared the 
Sixth means her son, you know. And 
they say she is fond of macaroon cus- 
tards; that is, fondish,” added Miss Billy, 
getting in the ‘‘ish” with inward satis- 
factions. ‘‘And she is much attached tuo 
Bishop Carew. But, for that matter, so 
are we all.” 

‘*A Roman Catholic priest?” inquired 
Chase. 

‘* He is the Episcopal Bishop of North 
Carolina,” answered Miss Breeze, sur- 
prised. 

‘Oh! I didn’t know. I’m a Baptist 
myself. Or at least my parents were,” 
explained Chase. 

The kitchen of L’Hommedieu was large 
and low, with the beams showing over- 
head; it had a huge fireplace with an 
iron crane. This evening a pot dangled 
from the crane; it held the boiling mo- 
lasses, and Zoe, brilliant in a new scarlet 
turban in honor of the occasion, was stir- 
ring the syrup with a long-handled spoon. 
One of the easy-chairs had been brought 
from the parlor for Dolly. Mr. Hill seat- 
ed himself beside her; he seemed uneasy, 
and he kept his hat in his hand. ‘I did 
not know that Mr. Chase was to be here, 
Miss Dolly, or I would not have come,” 
he said to his companion, in an under- 
tone. ‘‘I can’t think what to make of 
myself—I’m becoming a regular cormo- 
rant. Strange to say, instead of being 
satisfied with all he has given to the Mis- 
sion, I want more! I keep thinking of 
all the good he might do in these moun- 
tains if he only knew the facts; and I 
have fairly to hold myself in when he is 
present, to keep from flattering him and 
asking for further help. Yes, it’s as bad 
as that! Clergymen, you know, are al- 
ways accused of paying court to rich 
men, or rather to liberal men. For the 
first time in my life I understand the 
danger. It’s a dreadful temptation—it is 
indeed! And I really think, Miss Dolly, 
that I had better go.” 

‘*No, you needn't. 
answered Dolly. 


Tl see to you,” 
‘Tf I notice you creep- 
ing up too near him, I'll give a loud 


ahem. Stay and amuse yourself; you 
know you like it.” 

And Malachi Hill did like it. In his 
mission-work he was tirelessly energetic, 
self - sacrificing, devoted; on the other 
hand, he was as fond of merrymaking as 
a boy. He pulled the candy with glee, 
but also with eager industry, covering 
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platter after platter with his braided 
sticks. His only rival in diligence wags 
Chase, who also showed great energy. 
Dolly pulled; Mrs. Franklin pulled: ever 
Etheridge helped. Ruth did not accom. 
plish much, for she stopped too often ; byt 
when she did work she drew out the fra 
grant strand to a greater length than any 
one else attempted, and she made wheels 
of it, and silhouettes of all the company, 
including Mr. Trone. Miss Billy had be 
gun with much interest; then seeing that 
Larue had done nothing beyond arran 
ging the platters and plates in mathemat- 
ical order on the table, she stopped, slipped 
out, and went up stairs to wash her hands, 
When she returned, fortune favored her 
the only vacant seat was one near hii, 
and, after a short indecision, she took: it. 
Larue did not speak; he was looking at 
Ruth, who was now pulling candy with 
Horace Chase, drawing out the golden 
rope to a yard’s length, and throwing the 
end back to him gayly. 

Finaily, when not even the painstak 
ing young missionary could scrape anoth 
er drop from the exhausted pot, Dolly, 
taking her violin, played a waltz. The 
uncarpeted floor was tempting, and after 
all the sticky hands had been washed, 
the dancing began— Ruth with Chase. 
Etheridge with Miss Billy, then Ether 
idge with Mrs. Franklin, while Miss 
Billy returned quickly to her precious 
chair. 

‘‘But these dances do not compare 
with the old ones,” said Mrs. Franklin, 
when they had paused to let Dolly rest. 
‘“There was the mazurka; and the var- 
sovienne-—how pretty that was! La-la- 
la, la, la!’ And humming the tune, she 
took a step or two lightly. Etheridge, 
who knew the varsovienne, joined her. 

‘Go on,” said Ruth. ‘I'll whistle it 
for you.” And sitting on the edge of a 
table, clearly as a flute she whistled tle 
tune, while the two dancers circled round 
the kitchen, looking extremely well to 
gether. 

‘“Whistling girls, you know,” said 
Chase, warningly. 

He had joined Ruth, and was watching 
her as she performed her part as flute. 
She kept on, undisturbed by his jests, 
bending her head a little to the right and 
to the left in time with the music as her 
whistling reached the end of the figure 

‘** And then there was the heel and toe 
polka. Surely you remember that, Com 
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modore,” pursued Mrs. Franklin, with in- 
ward malice. 

For the heel and toe was a very ancient 
memory. It was considered old when 
she herself had seen it as a child. 

‘‘Never heard of it in my life,” an- 
swered Etheridge. ‘* Hum—ha.” 

‘‘Oh, I know the heel and toe,” cried 
Ruth. ‘‘I learned it from mother ages 
ago, just for fun. Are you rested, Dolly? 
Play it, please, and mother and I will 
show them.” 

Dolly began, and then Mrs. Franklin 
and Ruth, tall slender mother and tall 
slender daughter, each with one arm 
round the other’s waist, and the remain- 
ing arm held curved above the head, 
danced down the long room together, 
taking the steps of the queer Polish dance 
with perfect grace and precision. 

‘Oh, dear Mrs. Franklin, so young and 
cheerful! So pleasant to see her, is it 
not? Solovely! Don’t youthink so? And 
dancing is so interesting in so many ways! 
Though, of course, there are other amuse- 
ments equally to be desired,” murmured 
Miss Billy, timorously, to Larue. 

‘‘Now we will have a quadrille, and 
I will improvise the figures,” said Ruth. 
‘*Mother and the Commodore; Miss Billy 
and Mr. Larue; Mr. Chase with me; and 
we will take turns in making the fourth 
couple.” 

‘Unfortunately, I don’t dance,” ob- 
served Larue. 

‘“‘Spoil- sport !” said Ruth, annihilat- 
ingly. 

“You got it that time,” remarked 
Chase, condolingly, to the other man. 

‘Miss Ruth, I can take the Senator’s 
place, if you like,” said Malachi Hill, 
springing up good-naturedly. 

Since the termination of the candy- 
pulling, he had been sitting contentedly 
beside Dolly, watching her play, and re- 
galing himself meanwhile with a stick of 
the fresh compound, its end carefully en- 
veloped in a holder of paper. 

‘* Excellent,” said Ruth. ‘‘ Please take 
Miss Billy, then.” 

Poor Miss Billy, obliged to dance—not 
for the mission this time, but a real dance 
—with a misguided clergyman! He al- 
ready smoked; the next step certainly 
would be cards and horse-racing! While 
she was taking her place, Rinda ushered 
in a new guest. 

**Maud Muriel—how lucky!” exclaim- 
ed Ruth. ‘‘ You are the very person we 
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need, for we are trying to get up a qua- 
drille, and have not enough persons. I 
know you like to dance.” 

‘** Yes, I like it very much—for hygienic 
reasons principally,” responded the new- 
comer. 

‘* Please take my place, then,” Ruth 
went on. ‘This is Mr. Chase. Mr. 
Chase, Miss Maud Mackintosh. Now we 
will see if our generic geologist and sen- 
sational Senator will refuse to dance with 
me.” And sinking suddenly on her knees 
before Larue, Ruth extended her hands 
in petition. 

‘* What is all that she called him, Miss 
Maud ?” inquired Chase, laughing. 

‘*Miss Mackintosh,” said his partner, 
correctively. ‘‘They are simply alliter- 
ative adjectives, Mr. Chase, rather indis- 
criminately applied. Ruth is apt to be 
indiscriminate.” 

Larue had risen, and Ruth triumphant- 
ly led him to his place. He knew that 
she was laughing at him; in fact, as he 
went through the figures calmly, his part- 
ner mimicked him to his face. But he 


was indifferent alike to her laughter and 
her mimicry; what he was noticing was 


her beauty. If he had been speaking of 
her, he would have called her ‘‘ pretty- 
ish”; but as he was only thinking, he al- 
lowed himself to note the charm of her 
eyes for the moment, the color in her 
cheeks and lips. For he was sure that it 
was only for the moment. ‘‘ The color- 
ing is evanescent,” was his mental eriti- 
cism. ‘Her beauty will not last. For 
she is handsome only when she is happy, 
and happiness for her means doing exact- 
ly as she pleases, and having her own way 
unchecked. No woman can do that for- 
ever. By the time she is thirty she may 
be absolutely plain.” 

Maud Muriel had laid aside her hat 
and jacket. She possessed a wealth of 
beautiful red hair, whose thick mass was 
combed so tightly back from her forehead 
that it made her wink; her much-exposed 
countenance was not at all handsome, 
though her hazel eyes were large, calm, 
and clear. She was a spinster of thirty- 
six—tall, with large bones. And from 
her hair to her heels she was abnormal- 
ly, extraordinarily straight. She danced 
with much vigor, scrutinizing Chase, and 
talking to him in the intervals between 
the figures. These intervals, however, 
were short, for Ruth improvised with ra- 
pidity; finally, she kept them all flying 
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round in a circle so long that Mrs. Frank- 
lin, breathless, signalled that she must 
pause, 
‘* Now we are all hungry,” said Ruth. 
** Zoe, see to the coffee as quickly as you 
ean. And, Rinda, you may make ready 
here. We won't go to the dining-room, 
His Grand; -it’s much more fun in the 
kitchen.” 
Various inviting dishes were soon ar- 
rayed upon a table. And then Ruth, to 
pass away the time until the coffee shouid 
be ready, began to sing. All the Frank- 
lins sang; Miss Billy had a sweet sopra- 
no, Maud Muriel a resonant contralto, 
and Malachi Hill a tenor of great power; 
Etheridge, when he chose, could add bass 
notes. 
“The floating scow of ole Virginny, 
I've rowed it many a day, 
A-fishing among de oyster-beds ; 
To me it was but play. 

An’ now I’m growin’ very ole, 
An’ cannot work any more, 

So carry me back to ole Virginny, 
To ole Virginny shore.” 

Horace Chase took no part in the song; 
he sat looking at the others. It was the 
Franklin family who held his attention— 
the mother singing with light-hearted an- 
imation; Dolly playing the air on her vi- 
olin, and singing it also; and Ruth, who, 
with her hands clasped behind her head, 
was carolling like a bird. To Chase’s 
mind it seemed odd that a woman so old 
as Mrs. Franklin, a woman with silver 
hair and grown-up children; should like 
to dance and sing. Dolly was certainly 
avery “live” invalid! And Ruth—well, 
Ruth was enchanting. Horace Chase’s 
nature was always touched by nature ; 
he was open to its influences, and had 
been so from boyhood. What he ad- 
mired was not regularity of feature, but 
simply the seductive sweetness of rich 
womanhood. And young as she was, 
Ruth Franklin’s face was full of this 
charm. He looked at her again as she 
sat singing the chorus: 


“O carry me back to ole Virginny, 
To ole Virginny shore.” 


Then his gaze wandered round the kitch- 
en. From part of the wall the plaster- 
ing was gone; it had fallen, and had 
never been replaced. The housewives 
whom he had hitherto known, so he said 
to himself, would have preferred to have 
their walls repaired, and spend less, if 
necessary, upon dinners. Suppers, too! 


(Here he noted the rich array on the 
kitchen table.) 

This array was completed presently by 
the arrival of the coffee, which filled the 
room with its fragrant aroma. The sup- 
per was consumed amid much merriment. 
When the clock struck twelve, Maud Mu- 
riel rose abruptly (but no one dared to 
make a joke about Cinderella in the 
presence of her elongated double-soled 
shoes). ‘‘ We must be going,” she said. 
‘* Wilhelmina, I came for you; that is 
what brought me. When I learned at 
the hotel that you were here, I followed 
for the purpose of seeing you home.” 

‘* Allow me the pleasure of accompany- 
ing you both,” said Chase. 

‘*That is not necessary; I always see 
to Wilhelmina,” answered Miss Mackin- 
tosh, as she put on her hat. 

‘*Yes; she is so kind,” murmured Miss 
Billy. But Miss Billy in her heart be- 
lieved that in some way or other Achilles 
Larue would yet be her escort (though he 
never had been that, or anything else, in 
all the years of their acquaintance). He 
was still in the house, and so was she; 
something might happen! 

What happened was that Larue took 
leave of Mrs. Franklin and went off 
alone. 

Then Billy said to herself: ‘‘On the 
whole, I’m glad he didn't propose it. 
For it is only a five minutes’ walk to the 
hotel, and if he had gone with me it 
would have counted as a call, and then 
he needn’t have done anything more for 
a long time. So I’m glad he did not 
come. Very.” 

‘*Maud Muriel,” said Dolly, ‘‘ why se- 
lect a clay pipe?” 

‘*Oh, did you see me?” inquired Miss 
Mackintosh, composedly. ‘‘I use a clay 
pipe, Dolly, because it is cleaner; I can 
always have a newone. Smoking is said 
to insure the night's rest, and so I thought 
it best to learn it, as my brother's children 
are singularly active at night. I have 
been practising for three weeks, and | 
generally go to the woods, where no one 
can see me; but to-day I did not have 
time.” ; : 

Chase broke into a laugh. Malachi 
Hill, however, was not moved to mirth; 
he gazed at Maud Muriel almost with awe. 
Etheridge had emitted another ho, ho, ho! 
Then he got up and gave Maud a jovial 
tap on her hard shoulder. ‘‘My dear 
young lady, don’t go to the woods. Let 
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me come with another clay pipe, and be 
your protector.” 

“ “7 have never needed a protector in 
my life,” replied Miss Mackintosh. ‘I 
don’t know what that feeling is, Commo- 
dore. I secrete myself simply because I 
think that people might not fully under- 
stand my motives; that is all. Are you 
ready, Wilhelmina?” 

As the two ladies opened the outer 
door and stepped forth into the darkness, 
Chase, not at all deterred by the rebuff he 
had received from the stalwart escort, 
passed her, and offered his arm to the 
gentler Miss Billy. And then the Rev. 
Mr. Hill, feeling that he must, advanced 
to act as attendant to the remaining lady. 

‘‘Manikin!” pronounced Maud Muriel, 
in a low but distinct tone. 

The missionary fled. He did not actu- 
ally run, but his steps were rapid until he 
had turned a corner and was out of sight. 

Etheridge was the last to take leave. 
‘Well, you made a very merry party for 
your bubbling friend,” he said to Mrs. 
Franklin. 

“Tt wasn’t for him,” she answered. 

‘* He is not mother’s bubbling friend, 
and he is not Dolly’s either,” said Ruth; 
‘he is mine. Mother and Dolly do not 
in the least appreciate him.” 

’ “Ts he worth much appreciation?” in- 
quired Etheridge, noting her beauty as 
Larue had noted it. ‘‘ How striking she 
grows!” he thought. And forgetting for 
the moment what they were talking 
about, he looked at her as Chase had 
looked. 

Meanwhile Ruth was answering, girl- 
ishly: ‘‘Much appreciation? <All, Com- 
modore—all. Mr. Chase is splendid!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


NOTHING could exceed the charm of 
the early summer in this high valley. 
The amphitheatre of mountains had taken 
on fresher robes of green; the air was like 
champagne. It would have been difficult 
to say which river danced more gayly 
along its course, the beautiful foam- 
flecked French Broad, its clear water 
open to the sunshine, or the little Swan- 
nanoa, frolicking through the forest in 
the shade. 

One morning, a few days after the can- 
dy-pulling at L’Hommedieu, even Maud 
Muriel was stirred to admiration as she 
threw open the blinds of her bedroom at 


her usual early hour. ‘‘No humidity. 
And great rarefaction,” she said to her- 
self, as she tried the atmosphere with a 
snort. Maud Muriel lived with her bro- 
ther, Thomas Mackintosh ; that is, she hac, 
a room under his roof and a seat at his 
table. But she did not spend much time 
at home, rather to the relief of Mrs. 
Thomas Mackintosh, an easy-going South- 
ern woman, with several young children, 
including an obstreperous pair of twins. 
Maud Muriel, dismissing the landscape, 
took a conscientious sponge-bath, partial- 
ly attired herself, and then went through 
her morning gymnastics—arms high 
above the head, four times; arms stretch- 
ed out horizontally, four times; arms 
meeting behind, four times; finally, eight 
tremendous sweeps of the whole body 
forward, as though she were plunging 
into the sea. Then, with a scarlet coun- 
tenance, she put on her dress and went 
down to breakfast. After breakfast, on 
her way to her studio, she stopped for a 
moment to see Miss Billy. ‘‘Atany rate, 
I walk well,” she had often thought with 
pride. And to-day, as she approached the 
hotel, she was so straight that her shoul- 
ders tipped backward, and so stiff that 
her legs moved as if they were made of 
oak, without joint at the knee. 

The Asheville hotel bore the name 
‘The Old North State,” the loving title 
given by native North-Carolinians to 
their commonwealth—a commonwealth 
which, in its small long-settled towns, its 
old farms, and in the names of its people, 
shows less change in a hundred years 
than any other portion of the Union. 
The Old North, as it was called, was a 
wooden structure painted white, with out- 
side blinds of green; in front of it ex- 
tended a row of magnificent maple-trees. 
Miss Billy had a small sitting-room on 
the second floor. Maud Muriel, paying 
no attention to the negro servants, went 
up the uncarpeted stairway. As she 
opened the door of the sitting-room, her 
friend was discovered in the act of care- 
fully rolling a waste bit of string into a 
small ball. 

‘‘Too late. I saw you,” said the vis- 
itor (for Miss Billy had tried to hide the 
ball). Stalking forward, she opened the 
drawer of the table, and reveated fifteen 
or twenty similar little wads, arranged in 
graded rows. ‘‘ Very childish, Wilhel- 
mina!” Then closing the drawer, she 
seated herself. ‘‘I have stopped on my 
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way to the barn to tell you two things. 
One is that I do not like your ‘ Mountain 
Walk.’” Here she took a roll of deli- 
cately written manuscript, tied with blue 
ribbons, from her pocket, and placed it on 
the table. ‘‘It is supposed to be about 
trees, isn’t it? But you do not describe a 
single one with the least accuracy; all 
you do is to impute to them various alle- 
gorical meanings which no tree—a pure- 
ly vegetable production—ever had.” 

‘Tt was only a beginning—leading up 
to a study of the pre-Adamite trees, which 
I hope to make later,” Miss Billy an- 
swered. ‘Ruskin, you know—” 

‘*You need not quote Ruskin to me—a 
man who attempts to criticise art without 
the least knowledge of even the first prin- 
ciples of human anatomy. Ignorance in 
drawing is the thing he most admires. 
In the future avoid his books, Wilhel- 
mina, They will only increase your pre- 


disposition to weak sentimentalism. You 
sat up too late last night.” 

‘“Why, how do you know?” said Miss 
Billy, guiltily conscious of midnight read- 
ing. 

‘*By the deep line between your eye- 
You must see to that, or you will 


brows. 
be misjudged by scientific minds, For 
marked, lined, or wrinkled foreheads in- 
dicate criminal tendencies. The statistics 
of prisons prove it. To-night put on two 
pieces of strong sticking-plaster at the 
temples todraw the skin back. The other 
thing I had to tell you is that the result 
of my inquiries of a friend at the North 
who keeps in touch with the latest inves- 
tigations of Liébeault and the Germans 
is that there may, after all, be something 
in the subject you mentioned to me, 
namely, the possibility of influencing a 
person not present by means of an effort 
of will. So we will try it now—for five 
minutes. Fix your eyes steadily upon 
that figure of the carpet, Wilhelmina ”— 
she indicated a figure with her parasol— 
‘‘and I will do the same. As subject we 
will take my sister-in-law. And we will 
will her to whip the twins. Are you 
ready?” She took out her watch. ‘‘ Be- 
gin, then.” 

Miss Billy, though secretly disappoint- 
ed in the choice of subject, tried hard to 
fix her mind upon the proposed castiga- 
tion. But in spite of her efforts her 
thoughts would stray to the carpet itself, 
to the pattern of the figure, and its reds 
and greens. 


‘“Time’s up,” announced Maud, je. 
placing her watch in the strong pocket on 
the outside of her skirt. ‘“T'll tell you 
whether the whipping comes off. .~ 
you think it is decent, Wilhelmina, to be 
dressing and undressing yourself when- 
ever you wish to know what time it is?” 
For Miss Billy, who tried to follow the 
fashions to some extent, was putting her 
own watch back in her bodice, which she 
had unbuttoned for the purpose. 

**T think I will go with you as far as 
L’Hommedieu,” suggested Billy, ignoring 
the subject of the watch-pocket (an old 
one). ‘‘I have some books to take, so [ 
may as well.” She put on her hat, and 
piled eight dilapidated paper-covered yol- 
umes on her arm. 

‘*Are you still collecting vapid litera- 
ture for that feather-headed woman ?” in- 
quired Maud. For Billy went all over 
Asheville, to every house she knew, and 
probed in old closets and bookcases, in 
search of novels for Mrs. Franklin. For 
years she had performed this office. When 
Mrs. Franklin had finished reading one 
set of volumes, Billy carried them back to 
their owners, and then roamed and for- 
aged for more. 

“If you do go as far as L’Homme- 
dieu, you must stop there definitely; you 
must not go on to the barn,” Maud Mu- 
riel announced, as they went down the 
stairs. ‘‘For if you do, you will stay. 
And then I shall be going back with you, 
toseeto you. And then you will be com- 
ing part way back with me. And thus we 
shall be going home with each other all 
the rest of the day.” She passed out, and 
crossed the street. She did this in the 
face of the leaders of a team of six horses 
attached to one of the huge high mountain 
wagons which are shaped like boats tilted 
up behind; for two files of these wagons, 
heavily loaded, were coming slowly up the 
street. Miss Billy started to cross also, but 
after three or four steps she turned and 
hurried back to the curb-stone. Then, 
unexpectedly, she started again, and ran 
first in one direction, then in another, un- 
til, finding herself hemmed in by wheels, 
she shrieked loudly. The drivers drew 
rein, and stretched their necks round the 
corners of the canvas hoods erected, like 
Shaker bonnets, over their high - piled 
loads, in order to see what was the mat- 
ter. But they could see nothing; and as 
Miss Billy continued to yell, the whole 
procession, and with it the entire traffic 
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of the main street, came slowly to a pause. 
The pause was not long. Maud Muriel, 
ierking up the heads of two of the lead- 
ers. made a dive, caught hold of her 
friend, and drew her out by main strength. 
The horses whom she attacked thus vig- 
orously shook themselves. ‘‘ Hep!” call- 
ed their driver. ‘‘ Hep!” called the other 
drivers, in various keys. And then, one 
by one, with a jerk and acreak, the great 
wains started on again. 

When the friends reached L’Homme- 
dieu, Miss Billy was still trembling. 

“Td better take them in, then, for 
vou.” said Maud Muriel, referring to the 
load of books which she was carrying 
for her companion. They found Dolly 
in the parlor, winding silk for her next 
pair of stockings. ‘‘ Here are some vol- 
umes which Wilhelmina is bringing to 
Mrs. Franklin,” said Maud Muriel, de- 
positing the pile on a table. 

‘‘More novels?” said Dolly. ‘‘I’m so 
glad. Thank you, Miss Billy. For mo- 
ther really has nothing for to-day. The 
one she had yesterday was very dreary; 
she said she was ‘ worrying’ through it. 
It was a story about female suffrage—as 
though any one could care for that!” 

‘‘Care for it or not, it is sure to come,” 
declared Miss Mackintosh. 

“Yes, in A.D. 5000.” 

‘‘Sooner, much sooner. We may not 
see it,” pursued Maud Muriel, putting up 
her finger impressively. ‘* But, mark 
my words, our children will.” 

Miss Billy listened to this statement 
with the deepest interest. 

‘* Well, yourself, Maud Muriel, Miss 
Billy, and myself as parents—that cer- 
tainly 7s a new idea!” Dolly replied. 

tuth came in. At the same moment 
Maud Muriel turned to go, and, uncon- 
sciously, Billy made a motion as if about 
to rise also. 

‘Wilhelmina, you are to stay,’’ said 
Maud, departing. 

‘* Yes, Miss Billy, please stay. I want 
you,” said Ruth. ‘‘I want you to go with 
me to see Genevieve.” 

‘Genevieve ?”’ repeated Dolly, sur- 
prised. 

‘Yes. She has bought another new 
dress for me, and this time she is going 
to fit it herself, she says, so that there 
may be no more bagging,” answered 
Ruth, laughing. ‘‘I know she intends 
to squeeze me up. And so I want Miss 
Billy to come and say it’s dangerous!” 
Vou. LXXXVI.—No. 513.—42 
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Ruth was naturally what is called 
short-waisted ; this gave her the long 
step which in a tall slender woman is so 
enchantingly graceful. Genevieve did 
not appreciate grace of this sort; she 
was near-sighted, and saw only effects 
which were close to her eyes. In her 
opinion Ruth’s waist was too large. If 
she had been told that it was the waist 
of Greek sculpture, the statement would 
not have altered her criticism ; she had 
no admiration for Greek sculpture; the 
few life-sized casts from antique statues 
which she had seen had appeared to her 
highly unpleasant objects. Her ideas of 
feminine shape were derived, in fact, from 
the season’s fashion plates. Her own 
costumes were always of one unbroken 
tint, the same from head to foot, and they 
were exquisitely plain. To men’s eyes, 
therefore, her attire had an air of great 
simplicity. Women perceived at once 
that this unvarying effect was not ob- 
tained without thought, and Genevieve 
herself would have been the last to dis- 
claim such attention. For she believed 
that it was each woman’s duty to dress 
as becomingly as was possible, because it 
increased her attraction; and the greater 
her attraction, the greater her influence. 
If she had been asked, ‘‘influence for 
what?” she would have replied unhes- 
itatingly, ‘‘influence for good!” Her 
view of dress, therefore, being a serious 
one, she was disturbed by the entire in- 
difference of her husband’s family to 
the subject, both generally and in detail. 
She had the most sincere desire to assist 
them, to improve them; most of all she 
longed to improve Ruth (she had given 
up Dolly), and more than once she had 
denied herself something, and taken the 
money it would have cost, to buy a new 
costume for the heedless girl, who gener- 
ally ruined the gifts (in her sister-in-law’s 
opinion) by careless directions, or no di- 
rections at all, to the Asheville dress- 
maker. 

Ruth bore Miss Billy away. But as 
they crossed the garden towards the cot- 
tage she said: ‘‘I may as well tell you 
—there will be no fitting. For Mr. Chase 
is there; I have just caught a glimpse of 
him from the upper window.” 

“Then why go now?” inquired Miss 
Billy, who at heart was afraid of Gene- 
vieve. 

‘“*To see Mr. Chase. I wish to thank 
him for my philopena, which came late 
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last night. Mother and Dolly are not 
pleased. But I am, ever so much.” She 
took a morocco case from her pocket, and 
opening it, disclosed a ring of very deli- 
cate workmanship, the gold circlet hard- 
ly more than a thread, and enclosing a 
diamond, not large, but very pure and 
bright. 

‘*‘Oh-ooh!” said Miss Billy, with deep 
admiration. 

‘“Yes; isn’t it lovely? Mother and 
Dolly say that it istoo much. But I have 
never seen anything in the world yet 
which I thought too much! I should like 
to have ever so many rings, each set with 
one gem only, but that gem perfect. And 
I should like to have twenty or thirty 
bracelets, all of odd patterns, to wear on 
my arms above the elbow. And Ishould 
like close rows of jewels to wear round 
my throat. And clasps of jewels for the 
belt; and shoe-buckles too. I have never 
had a single ornament, except one dread- 
ful silver thing. Let me see; it’s on 
now!” And feeling under her sleeve, 
she drew off a thin silver circlet, and 
threw it as far as she could across the 
grass. 

‘*Oh, your pretty bracelet!” exclaimed 
Miss Billy. 

‘Pretty? Horrid!” 

Horace Chase had called at the cottage 
in answer to a note from Genevieve of- 
fering to take him to the Colored Home. 
‘**As you have shown so much kindly 
interest in the Mission, I-feel sure that 
this second good work of ours will also 
please you,” she wrote. 

‘*T think I won't go to-day, Gen, if it’s 
all the same to you,” said Chase, when he 
entered. ‘‘For my horses came day be- 
fore yesterday, and I ought not to delay 
any longer about making some arrange- 
ments for them.” 

‘* Any other time will do for the Home,” 
answered Genevieve, graciously. ‘‘ But 
can’t you stay for a little while, Horace? 
Let me show you my house.” 

Chase had already seen her parlor, with 
its velvet carpet, its set of furniture cov- 
ered with green, its pictures arranged ac- 
cording to the size of the frames, with 
the largest below on a line with the eye, 
and the others above in pyramidical gra- 
dations, so that the smallest were near the 
cornice; at that distance the subjects of 
the smaller pictures were more or less in- 
distinguishable, but at least the arrange- 
ment of the frames was full of symmetry. 
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In the second story, at the end of the 
house, was ‘‘ Jay’ssmoking-room.” ‘‘ Jay 
likes to smoke; it isa habit he acquired jy 
the navy; I have therefore fitted up this 
room on purpose,” said Jay’s wife. 

It was a small chamber, with a sloping 
ceiling, a single window overlooking the 
kitchen roof, oil-cloth on the floor, one 
table, and one chair. 

“Do put in two chairs,” suggested 
Chase, jocularly. For though he thought 
the husband of Genevieve a fortunate 
man, he could not say that his smoking 
room was a cheerful place. 

‘*Oh, J never sit here,” answered Gen- 
evieve. ‘‘Now come down and take a 
peep at my kitchen, Horace. I have been 
kneading the bread; there it is on the 
table. I prefer to knead it myself, though 
I hope that in time Susannah will be able 
to do it according to my method ” (with 
a glance towards the negro servant, who 
returned no answering smile). ‘And 
this is my garden. I can never tell you 
how glad I am that we have at last a fixed 
home of our own, Horrie. No more wan 
dering about! Jayisable to spend a large 
part of his summers here, and, later, 
when he has made a little more money, 
he will come for the whole ‘summer 
four months. And I go to Raleigh to 
be with him in the winter; I am hop- 
ing that we can have a winter home 
there too very soon. We are so much 
more comfortable in every way than we 
used to be. And looking at it from an- 
other point of view, it is inexpressib|; 
better for Jay himself to be out of the 
navy. It always worried me—such a 
limited life!” 

Jared Franklin, when an ensign, had 
met Genevieve Gray, fallen in love with 
her, and married her in the short space 
of three months. He had remained in 
the navy throughout the war, and for 
two years longer; then, yielding at last 
to his wife’s urgent entreaties, he had re 
signed. After his resignation he had been 
for a time a clerk in Atlanta. Now he 
was in business for himself in a smal! 
way at Raleigh; it was upon his esta) 
lishment there that Genevieve had start- 


ed this summer home in Asheville. ‘‘Our 


prospects are so much brighter,” she went 


on, cheerfully; ‘‘for at present we have 
a future. No one has a future in the 


navy; no one can make money there. 


But now there is no reason why Jay 
should not succeed, as other men have 
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succeeded; that is what I often tell him. 
And I am not thinking only of ourselves, 
Horrie, as I say that; when Jay is a rich 
man my principal pleasure in it will be 
the power which we shall have to give 
more in charity, to do more in all good 
works.” And in saying this, Genevieve 
Franklin was entirely sincere. 

‘“You must keep me posted about the 
railroad,” she went on, as she led the way 
across the garden. 

“Oh yes, if we do take hold of it you 
shall be admitted into the ring,” answered 
Chase—‘‘ the inside track.” 

“T could buy land here beforehand— 
quietly, you know.” 

‘‘ You've got a capital head for business, 
haven't you, Gen? Better than any one 
has at your mother-in-law’s, I reckon.” 

“They are not clever in that way; I 
try to see to them a little. But they are 
very amiable.” 

‘*Not that Dolly!” 

‘Yes, she is—under her jesting. She 
jests too muck. But my principal feeling 
for poor Dolly, of course, is simply pity. 
This is my little dairy, Horrie; come in. 
I have been churning butter this morn- 
ing.” 

Ruth and Miss Billy, finding no one in 
the house, had followed to the dairy, and 
they entered in time to hear this last 
phrase. 

“She does churning and everything 
else, Mr. Chase, at three o’clock in the 
morning,” said Ruth, with great serious- 
ness. 

‘Not quite so early,’’ Genevieve cor- 
rected. 

The point was not taken up. The young- 
er Mrs. Franklin, a fresh, strong, equable 
creature, who woke at dawn as a child 
wakes, liked an early breakfast as a child 
likes it. She found it difficult to under- 
stand her mother-in-law’s hour of nine 
or half past nine. ‘‘ But you lose so 
much time, mamma,” she had remarked 
during the first weeks of her own resi- 
dence at Asheville. 

Yes,” Dolly answered. (Itwas always 
Dolly who answered Genevieve; Dolly de- 
lighted in it.) ‘* We do lose it at that end 
of the morning—the raw end, Genevieve. 
But when we are once up, we remain up, 
available, get-at-able, and occupied, until 
nearly midnight; we do not go off and 
seclude ourselves impregnably for an 
hour or two in the middle of the day.” 
Dolly was aware that it was her sister-in- 
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law’s habit to retire to her room imme- 
diately after her dinner and take a nap; 
often a long one. 

‘*Do you wish to see something pretty, 
Genevieve?” said Ruth, giving her the 
morocco case. ‘‘Thank you, Mr. Chase, 
I have wanted a ring so long; you can't 
think how long!” 

‘*Have you?” said Chase, smiling. 

“Yes. And this is such a beautiful 
one.” 

‘* Well, to me it seemed rather small. 
I wrote to a friend of mine to get it in 
New York: it was my partner, in fact, 
Mr. Willoughby. I told him that it was 
fora young lady. That's his taste, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘The taste is perfect,” said Miss Billy. 
For poor Miss Billy, browbeaten though 
she was by almost everybody, possessed a 
very delicate and true perception in all 
such matters. 

‘‘T have been perfectly happy ever 
since it came,” Ruth declared, as she took 
the ring, slipped it on her finger, and 
looked at the effect. 

‘* You make me proud, Miss Ruth.” 

‘* Don’t you want to be a little proud- 
er?” and she came up to him coaxingly. 
‘“*T am sure Genevieve has been asking 
you to go with her to the Colored Home.” 
This quick guess made Chase laugh. 
‘Kor it is the weekly reception day, and 
all her old women have on their clean 
turbans. The Colored Home is excellent, 
of course, but it won't fly away; there'll 
be more clean turbans next week. Mean- 
while, J have something very pressing. 
I have long wanted Maud Muriel to make 
a bust of Petie Trone, Esq. And she 
won't, because she thinks it is frivolous. 
But if you will go with me, Mr. Chase, 
and speak of it as a fine thing to do, she 
will be impressed, I know; for she has a 
sort of liking for you.” Chase made a 
grimace. ‘‘I don’t mean anything fiery; 
it is a reasonable scientific feeling like 
herself. She is at the barn now: won't 
you come? For Petie Trone, Esq., is not 
a young dog any longer. He is more 
than eight years old,” concluded the girl, 
mournfully, her eyes growing misty. 

Genevieve, who had been greatly struck 
by the ring, glanced at Chase with inward 
despair as her sister-in-law made this in- 
effective conclusion. They had left the 
dairy and were standing in the garden, 
and her despair renewed itself as in the 
brighter light she noted Ruth’s faded dress 
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and the battered garden hat, whose half- 
detached feather had been temporarily 
secured with a large white pin. 

But Chase was not looking at the hat. 
** Of course I'll go,” he answered. ‘‘ We'll 
have the little scamp in bronze, if you like. 
Don’t worry about his age, Miss Ruth; he 
is so tremendously lively that he will see 
us all out yet.” 

‘*Come, then,” said Ruth, exultingly. 
She linked her arm in Miss Billy’s. ‘‘ You 
must go too, Miss Billy, so that you can 
assure mother that I did not tease Mr. 
Chase too hard—that I played fair.”’ 

Maud Muriel’s studio was in an unused 
hay-barn. Here,ranged on rough shelves, 
were her ‘‘ works,” as Miss Billy called 
them—many studies of arms, and ten fin- 
ished portrait-busts inclay. The subjects 
of the busts appeared to have been select- 
ed, one and all, for their strictly common- 
place aspect; they had not even the dis- 
tinction of ugliness. There were three 
old men with ordinary features, and no 
marked expression of any kind; there 
were four women, each with the type of 
face which one forgets the moment after 
seeing it; and there were three uncompro- 
misingly uninteresting little boys. The 
modelling was conscientious, and it was 
evident in each case that the likeness was 
extraordinarily faithful. 

‘*But Petie Trone, Esq., is a pretty 
dog,” objected the sculptress, when Ruth 
had made her request, backed up by Chase, 
who described the ‘‘ dogs and animals of 
all sorts” which he had seen in bronze 
and marble in the galleries abroad. No 
one laughed as the formal title came out 
from Maud’s compressed lips; Asheville 
had long ago accepted the name; Petie 
Trone, Esq., was as well known as Mount 
Pisgah. 

‘*Don’t you like pretty things?” Chase 
asked, gazing at the busts, and then at the 
studies of arms and hands—scraggy arms 
with sharp elbows and thin fingers, wither- 
ed old arms with clawlike phalanges, lean 
arms of growing boys with hands like 
paws, hard-worked arms with distorted 
muscles—every and any human arm and 
hand save a beautiful one. 

‘‘Prettiness is the exception,” replied 
Maud Muriel, ‘‘and not the rule. I pre- 
fer to model only the usual, the average; 
for in that direction, and in that only, 
lies truth.” 

‘“Yes; and I suppose that if I should 
make a usual cur of Petie Trone, Esq., 


cover him with average mud, and beat 
him so that he would cower and slink jy, 
his poor little tail, then you would do 
him?” said Ruth, indignantly. 

‘See here, Miss Mackintosh, your prin 
ciples needn’t be upset by one small dow. 
Come, do him; not his bust, but the 
whole of him. A life-sized statue,” add 
ed Chase, laughing. ‘‘ He must be about 
eleven inches long! Do him for me,” he 
went on, boldly, looking at her with se- 
cret amusement; for he had never seen 
such a wooden bearing as that of this 
Asheville virgin. 

Maud Muriel did not relax the tension 
of her muscles; in fact, she could not 
The condition called ‘‘ clinched,” which 
with most persons is occasional only, liad 
with her become chronic. Nevertheless, 
somehow she consented. 

“Till get the darling this minute,” 
cried Ruth, hurrying out. And Chase 
followed her. 

“Well, here you are again! What 
did I tell you?” said the sculptress to 
Miss Billy when they were left alone. 

‘“‘T did not mean, Maud Muriel—I rea! 
ly did not intend—” 

‘*What place, Wilhelmina, is pared 
with good intentions?” 

“You will go with me to get Petie 
Trone, Esq., won’t you, Mr. Chase?” said 
Ruth, as they left the barn. ‘‘ Because, 
if you are not there, she may change her 
mind.” 

‘“Not she. She is no more change 
able than a telegraph pole. I am afraid 
I must leave you now, Miss Ruth; thie 
men are waiting to see me about thie 
horses.” 

‘* Whose horses?” 

‘* Mine.” 

‘* Did you send for them? Oh, I love 
horses too. Where are they?” 

‘‘For the present at the Old North 
stables. So you like horses? I'll drive 
the pair round, then, in a day or two, to 
show them to you; they are strong, suit- 
able for the rough mountain roads about 
here.” And after shaking hands with 
her—Chase always shook hands—he went 
towards the village; for Maud Muriel’s 
barn was on the outskirts. In figure he 
was tall, thin, and muscular. He never 
appeared to be in haste; all his move 
ments were leisurely, even his words 
coming out with deliberation. His voice 
was pitched in-a low key; his articula 
tion was extremely distinct; sometimes. 
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when amused, he had a slight humorous 
drawl. 

Ruth looked after him for a moment. 
Then she went in search of her dog. 

A little later Anthony Etheridge paid 
his usual morning visit to the post-office. 
On his return, when near his own abode, 
he met Horace Chase. 

‘*‘ 4 mail in?” inquired Chase, surprised, 
as he saw the letters. 

“No; they came last night. I am 
never ina hurry about mails,” answered 
Etheridge. ‘‘ You younger fellows have 
not learned, as I have, that among every 
seven letters, say, four at least are sure 
to be more or less disagreeable. Well, 
have you decided? Are you coming to 
my place?” For Etheridge had rooms in 
a private house, where he paid for a whole 
wing in order that his night’s rest should 
not be disturbed by other tenants, who 
might perhaps bring in young children; 
with his usual thriftiness, he had offered 
his lower floor to Chase. 

‘“ Well, no, I guess not; I’m thinking 
of coming here,” Chase answered, indi- 
cating the hotel near by with a backward 
turn of his thumb. ‘‘ My horses are here 


already; I’m making some arrangements 


for them now.” 

Anthony Etheridge cared more for a 
good horse than for anything else in the 
world. In spite of his title of Commo- 
dore, sailing had only a second place in 
his list of tastes. He had commanded a 
holiday squadron only, a fleet of yachts. 
Some years before he had resigned his 
commandership in the Northern club. 
But he was still a Commodore almost in 
spite of himself, for he had again been 
elected, this time by the winter yacht club 
of St. Augustine. At the word ‘‘ horses” 
his face had become eager. ‘‘ Can I have 
a look at them?” he said, quickly. 

“Oh yes; they’re round here. 
take you.” 

The three horses were beautiful speci- 
mens of their kind. ‘The pair I intend 
to drive. I found that there was nothing 
in Asheville, and as I’m going to stay a 
while longer (for the air is bringing me 
right up), I had to have something,” re- 
marked Chase. ‘‘ The mare is for riding.” 

‘* She looks like a racer.” 

‘Well, she has taken one prize. But 
I shall never race her again; I don’t care 
about it. I remember when I thought 
a race was just heaven! When I wasn’t 
more than nineteen, I took a prize with a 
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trotter; ‘twas a very small race, to be 
sure, but a big thing to me. Not long 
after that there was another prize offered 
for a well-matched pair, and by that time 
I had a pair—temporarily—bays. One of 
them, however, had a white spot on his 
nose. Well, sir, I painted his nose!” He 
broke into a laugh. 

‘“Was that before you invented the 
Bubble powder?” inquired Etheridge. 

In this question there was a tinge of 
superciliousness. Chase did not suspect 
it. In his estimation a baking-powder 
was as good a means as anything else. 
The only important thing was the success. 
But even if he had perceived the tinge, it 
would only have amused him; with his 
far-stretching plans, his extensive busi- 
ness interests and broad ambitions, criti- 
cism from this obscure old man would 
have seemed comical. Anthony Etheridge 
was not so obscure a personage as Chase 
fancied. But he was not known in the 
world of business or of speculation, and 
he had very little money. This last fact 
Chase had immediately divined. For he 
recognized in Etheridge a man who would 
never have denied himself luxury unless 
forced to do it, a man who would never 
have been at Asheville if he couid have 
afforded Newport; the talk about ‘‘na- 
ture undraped” was simply an excuse. 
And he had discovered also another secret 
which no one (save Mrs. Franklin) sus- 
pected, namely, that the handsome Com- 
modore was in reality far older than his 
gallant bearing would seem to indicate. 

‘*T didn’t invent the Bubble,” he had 
answered; ‘‘I only bought it. Then the 
inventor and I ran it together, in a sort of 
partnership, as long as he lived. “Twas 
as good as a silver mine for a while. No- 
thing could stand against it, sir—nothing.” 

But Etheridge was not interested in the 
Bubble. ‘‘I should like greatly to see 
your mare go,” he said. ‘* Here, boy, isn't 
that track in the field in pretty fair con- 
dition still?” 

‘** Yes, boss,” answered the negro, whom 
he had addressed. 

‘“Why not let her go round it, Chase? 
It will do her good to stretch her legs this 
fine morning.” 

Here a shadow in the doorway caused 
them both to turn their heads. It was 
Ruth Franklin. 

‘*Good heavens, Ruth, what are you 
doing here in the stables?” said Etheridge, 
astonished. 
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‘*T have come to see the horses,” an- 
swered Ruth, confidently. She addressed 
Chase. She had already learned that she 
could count upon indulgence from him, no 
matter what fancies might seize her. 

‘*Here they are, then,” Chase answer- 
ed. ‘‘Come closer. This is Peter, and 
that is Piper. And here is the mare, Ken- 
tucky Belle. Your friend the Commo- 
dore was urging me, as you came in, to 
send Kentucky round a race-course you 
have here somewhere.” 

‘** Yes, I know; the old ring,” said Ruth. 
**Oh, please do! Please havea real race.” 

‘*But there’s nothing to run against 
her, Miss Ruth. The pair are not racers.” 

‘*You go to Cyrus Jaycox,” said Ether- 
idge to the negro, ‘‘and ask him for—for” 
(he could not remember the name) -— 
‘for the colt,” he concluded, in an en- 
raged voice. 

‘* Fer Tipkinoo, sah? Yassah.” 

‘**Tell him to come himself.” 

‘**Yassah.” The negro started off on a 
run. 

‘It’s the landlord of the Old North,” 
Etheridge explained. ‘‘ He has a promis- 
ing colt, Tippecanoe” (he brought it out 
this time sonorously). ‘‘No match, of 
course, for your mare, Chase. Still; it 
will make a little sport.” His color had 
risen; his face was young with anticipa- 
tion. ‘‘ Now, Ruth, go home; you have 
seen the horses, and that is enough. Your 
mother would be much displeased if she 
knew you were here.” 

For answer Ruth looked at Chase. ‘‘I 
won't be the least trouble,” she said, win- 
ningly. 

‘““Oh, do be! I like troubie—feel all 
the better for lots of it,” he answered. 
‘*Come along with me. And make all the 
trouble you can.” 

Three little negro boys, highly excited, 
had already started off to act as pilots to 
the field. Ruth put her hand in Chase’s 
arm; for if the owner of Kentucky Belle 
wished to have her with him, or at least 
if he had the appearance of wishing it, 
there was less to be said against her pres- 
ence. They led the way, therefore. Then 
came Chase’s man with the mare, Ether- 
idge keeping close to the beautiful beast, 
and watching her gait with critical eyes. 
All the hangers-on of the stable brought 
upthe rear. The field, where an amateur 
race had been held during the preceding 
year, was not far distant; its course was 
a small one. Some minutes later their 
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group was completed by the arrival of 
Cyrus Jaycox with his colt Tippecanoe 

‘* But where is Groves?” said Chase to 
hismen. ‘‘ Groves is the only one of you 
who can ride her properly.” It turned 
out, however, that Groves had gone to bed 
ill; he had taken a chill on the journey. 

‘‘T didn’t observe that he wasn’t here.” 
said Chase. (This was because he had 
been talking to Ruth.) ‘‘ We shall have 
to postpone it, Commodore.” 

‘‘Let her go round with one of the 
other men just once, to show her action 
Etheridge urged. 

‘* Yes, please, please,” said Ruth. 

The mare, therefore, went round the 
course with the groom Cartright, followed 
by the Asheville colt, ridden by a little 
negro boy, who clung on with grins and 
goggling eyes. 

‘*There is Mr. Hill watching us over 
the fence,” said Ruth. ‘‘ Howastonished 
he looks!” And she beckoned to the dis 
tant figure. 

Mr. Hill, who had been up the moun 
tain for a mile to pay a visit to a family 
in bereavement, had recognized them, and 
stopped his horse in the road to see what 
was going on. In response to Ruth’s in- 
vitation, he found a gate, opened it by 
leaning from his saddle, and came across 
to join them. As he rode up, Etheridge 
was urging another round. ‘If I were 
not such a heavy weight, I’d ride the mare 
myself!” he declared, with enthusiasm. 
Cyrus Jaycox offered a second little ne- 
gro as jockey. But Chase preferred to 
trust Cartright, unfitted though he was. 
In reality he consented not on account of 
the urgency of Etheridge, but solely to 
please the girl by his side. 

There was trouble about this second 
start; the colt, not having been trained, 
boggled and balked. Kentucky Belle, on 
her side, could not comprehend such awk- 
wardness. ‘‘I’ll goa few paces with them, 
just to get them well off,” suggested 
Malachi Hill, and touching Daniel with 
his whip, he rode forward, coming up be- 
hind the other two. 

Mr. Hill’s Daniel was the laughing 
stock of the irreverent; he was a very 
tall, ancient horse, lean and rawboned, 
with a rat tail. But he must have had a 
spark of youthful fire left in him some 
where, or else a long-thwarted ambition, 
for he made more than the start which 
his rider hhad intended; breaking into a 
pounding pace, he went round the entire 
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course, in spite of the clergyman’s efforts 
to pull him up. The mare, hearing the 
thundering sound of his advance behind 
her, began to go faster. Old Daniel 
passed the Asheville colt as though he 
were nothing at all; then, stretching out 
his gaunt head, he went in pursuit of the 
steed in front like a mad creature, the dust 
of the ring rising in clouds behind him. 
Nothing could now stop either horse. 
Cartright was powerless with Kentucky 
Belle, and Daniel paid no heed to his 
rider. But the second time round it was 
not quite clear whether the clergyman 
was trying to stop or not. The third time 
there was no question—he would not have 
stopped for the world; his flushed face 
showed all the excitement of the deepest 
delight. 

Meanwhile people had collected as flies 
collect round honey; the negroes who 
lived in the shanties behind the Old 
North had come running to the scene in 
a body, the big children ‘‘toting” the 
little ones, and down the lane which led 
from the main street had rushed all the 
whites within call, led by the postmaster. 
After the fourth round, Kentucky Belle 
She 
But not very far 


decided to stop of her own accord. 
was, of course, ahead. 
behind her, still thundering along with 
his rat tail held stiffly out, came old 
Daniel, in his turn ahead of Tippecanoe. 

As Daniel drew near, exhausted but 
still ardent, there rose loud laughter and 


cheers. ‘‘ Oh, good gracious!” murmured 
the missionary, as he quickly dismounted, 
pulled his hat straight, and involuntarily 
tried to hide himself between Etheridge 
and Chase. ‘‘ What have I done!” 

His perturbation was genuine. ‘‘Come,” 
said Chase, who had been laughing up- 
roariously himself; ‘* we'll protect you.” 
He gave his arm to Mr. Hill, and with 
Ruth (who still kept her hold tightly) on 
his left, he made with his two compan- 
ions a stately progress back to the hotel, 
followed by the mare led by Cartright, 
with Etheridge as body-guard; then by 
Cyrus Jaycox with Tippecanoe; and final- 
ly by all the spectators, who now num- 
bered nearly a hundred. But at the head 
of the whole file (Chase insisted upon 
this) marched old Daniel, led by the other 
groom. 

“Go round to the front,” called Chase. 
And round they all went to the main 
street, amid the hurrahs of the accom- 
panying crowd, white and black. At the 
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door of the Old North, Ruth escaped and 
took refuge within, followed by Mr. 
Hill, and, a moment later, by Chase and 
Etheridge also. Ruth had led the way 
to Miss Billy’s sitting-room. Miss Billy 
received her guests with wonder; Maud 
Muriel was with her (for her prophecy 
had come true; the two had already be- 
gun the going home with each other). 

‘*We have had the most exciting race, 
Miss Billy,” explained Ruth. ‘‘A real 
horse-race round the old track out in the 
field. And Mr. Hill came in second, on 
Daniel!” 

The eyes of Miss Billy, turning to the 
clergyman with horror, accompanied by 
the basilisk gaze of Maud, moved Chase 
to fresh laughter. ‘* I say—why not all 
stay and dine with me?” he suggested; 
‘*to celebrate Daniel’s triumph, you 
know? I am coming here to stay, so I 
might as well begin. The dinner hour is 
two o'clock, I know, and it is almost that, 
now. Wecan have a table to ourselves, 
and perhaps they can find us some cham- 
pagne.” 

‘““That will be fun; 
Ruth. ‘‘And the Commodore will, I’m 
sure. Mr. Hill too.” 

‘*Thanks, no. I must go. Good-day,” 
said the missionary, hastening out. 

Chase pursued him. ‘‘ Why, you are 
the hero of the whole thing,” he said; 
‘‘the man of the hour. We can’t bring 
old Daniel into the dining-room. So we 
must have you, Hill.” 

‘‘Tam sorry to spoil it; but you will 
have to excuse me,” answered the other 
man, hurriedly. Then, with an outburst 
of confidence: ‘‘ It is impossible for me 
to remain where Miss Mackintosh is pres- 
ent. There is something perfectly awful 
to me, Mr. Chase, in that woman's eye!” 

‘Ts that all? Come back; I'll see to 
her,” responded Chase. And see to her 
he did. Aided by Etheridge, who liked 
nothing better than to assail the sculp- 
tress with lovelorn compliments of the 
deepest hue, Chase paid Maud Muriel 
such devoted attention that for the mo- 
ment she forgot poor Hill, or rather she 
left him to himself. He was able, there- 
fore, to eat his dinner. But he still said, 
mutely, ‘‘Good gracious!” at intervals, 
and taking out his handkerchief, he fur- 
tively wiped his brow. 

The Old North had provided for its 
patrons that day roast beef, spring ehick- 
ens, potatoes, and apple puddings. All 


Ill stay,” said 
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the diners at the other tables asked for 
‘‘a dish of gravy.” A saucer containing 


gravy was then brought, and placed by 
the side of each plate. Small hot biscuits 
were offered instead of bread, and eaten 
with the golden mountain butter. Mrs. 


Jaycox, stimulated by the liberal order 
for champagne, sent to Chase’s table the 
additional splendors of three kinds of 
fresh cake, peach preserves, and a glass 
jug of cream. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE OF SIMPKINSVILLE. 
BY RUTH McENERY STUART. 


‘* T’VE been kissed once-t—with a reg’- 
lar beau kiss—by Teddy Brooks.” 

The puffs of smoke from old lady Sa- 
rey Mirandy Simpkins’s pipe came faster 
after she had spoken.! 

‘*But I never kissed back. Hev you 
ever been kissed that a-way, ’th a reg’lar 
beau kiss, sis’ Sophia Falena?” she con- 
tinued, turning toward her sister, who 
sat, also smoking, beside her. 

‘** Twice-t.” 

‘* Who by?” 

‘*Once-t by Jim Halloway, time he 
spoken the word fo’ me to marry ‘im, 
an’—an’ by another person for a far’- 
well.” 

‘* An’ you kep’ two all these years an’ 
never told ‘em out, an’ here I felt guilty 
a-hidin’ one. Who was that various 
secon’ smartie what done it to you, sis?” 

‘*He weren’t no smartie, Sarey Miran- 
dy. He were Jim Dooley, an’ it were 
time he ‘listed in the army.” 

‘*Did you kiss back, Sophia Falena ?” 

‘* Yas—I—did! But what put kissin’ 
into yo’ head to-night, sis? It’s mighty 
funny, ’cause I was a-settin’ here thinkin’ 
*bout kissin’ too—an’ I can’t tell when 
I’ve studied about sech a thing befo’.” 

“T dunno. I was jest a- thinkin’. 
Sometimes it do me good to set an’ think 
*way back.” 

‘* Well, I tell you how I reckon kissin’ 
come into my head. I was jest a-think- 
in’ s’posin’.” 

‘*S’posin’ what, sis ?” 

‘* Well, s’posin’ all ‘round. S’posin’ 
Jim Dooley had of came back from the 
wah, fo’ one thing.”’ 

A faint blush suffused the thin face of 
the speaker at the very audacity of that 
which her supposition implied. 

‘* An’ s’posin’ Sonny hadn’t of taken to 
birds—an’ died. An’ s'posin’ the bank 
hadn't o’ failed. Why, sis, I could set 
here an’ s’pose things in five minutes 
thet ‘d make everything different. S’pos- 
in’ time Teddy Brooks give you thet spe- 


cial an’ pertic’lar kiss, you had jest — ef 
not to say kissed back, not drawed away 
neither. S’posin’ that?” 

‘Well, sis, since we got on the sub- 
jec’, I've supposened it more’n once-t 
pertic’lar sence I see how ol’ an’ run 
down the pore feller is. Sally Ann 
Jones ‘ain’t been even to say a half-way 
wife to ‘im. Seem like ev'ry time she 
lays a new baby in the cradle fo’ him 
to rock she gets fatter an’ purtier an’ mo’ 
no’ ‘count; an’ pore Teddy he sets an’ 
rocks the flesh clean off’n his bones. Yas, 
sis, ve thought o’ that s’posin’.many a 
time, but it’s a vain an’ foolish thought 
ef not a ongodly one. But the one I've 
s'posened about most is Sonny.” 

Both women sighed. ‘‘Somehow I 
can’t get used to thinkin’ ‘bout Sonny 
dyin’, noways. No two girls ever had 
a better brother’n Sonny. Sonny was a 
born genius, ef th’ ever was one. Per- 
fesser Sloane down to Spring Hill say 
hisself they warn’t a young man in the 
county thet helt a candle to Sonny fo’ 
head-learnin’—not to speak o’ Sonny's 
manners. An’ when I set an’ look at 
this houseful o’ stuffed birds in glass cases 
an’ think o’ what Sonny might ’a’ been— 
Well, maybe it was God's will for Sonny 
to take to birds, ’stid o’ drink or card- 
shufflin’ like some brothers.” 

‘It’s mighty funny, sis, for you an’ 
me to be sett’n’ up here s’posin’ an’ look 
in’ back at this pertic’lar time, when it so 
p'intedly behooves us to be lookin’ ahead. 
Lemme see that paperag’in. Yas, here it 
is in plain "Merican: ‘Failure of the Cot- 
ton King’s Bank of Little Rock’—a whole 
colume. Nobody to read that would 
think of its sett’n’ two ol’ women to study. 
in’ bout kissin’, now, would they? What 
you reckon we better do, sis?” 

‘*God on’y knows—an’ He ‘ain’t tol’ me 
—-yet. "Twouldn’t be no use to try takin’ 
boa'ders, would it?” 

‘Twouldn’t be right, sis. They ain't 
nobody in town to boa’d out but them as 
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are boa’din’ a’ready, an’ *twould be jest 
the same as askin’ ’em to leave an’ come 
to us—’special as we got the fines’ house.” 

‘“oTwould look that a-way, wouldn’t 
it? Ithought about takin’ in quiltin’, 
but there ag’in, you know, th’ ain’t mo’ 
quiltin’ give out to be did than Mis’ Gibbs 
an’ she half crippled, too. No, 
no. ‘Fore I'd give out thet you an’ 
med take in quiltin’, ’d starve—that I 
would.” 

‘T taken notice to a pertic’lar word you 
spoke jest now, sis, "bout ‘God knows.’ 
You recollee’ what the hymn say? 


can do 


‘Hev we trial or temptation, 
Take it to the Lord in prayer.’ 


Seem to me like our trial’s been followed 
by two temptations a’ready. It’s mos’ 
nine o'clock, an’ I’m goin’ to read my 
chapter, an’ then lay this case o’ you an’ 
me out clear, on my knees, befo’ the 
Lord; an’ do you do the same, sis, an’ I 
b'lieve we'll be d’rected.”’ 

Lighting her candle, old lady Sophia 
passed noiselessly into her own room. 
Her sister sat for some time longer in 
thought, then she too, after shovelling 
some ashes over the coals upon the hearth, 
took her candle and went to bed. 

The Misses Simpkins were twins, and 
at the time of the civil war they had been 
fair blooming country maidens, both, and 
they were now, since the death, a year 
ago, of ‘‘Sonny,” their bachelor brother, 
the sole representatives of a family that 
had stood with the best in the Arkansas 
community in which they lived; a family 
whose standards and traditions had been 
religiously observed in all things by the 
twin daughters upon whose frail maiden 
shoulders had developed responsibilities 
hitherto unknown to the women of the 
name of Simpkins. Their mother and 
grandmother had had slaves at their call, 
and by frugal care had accumulated what 
here in those days was counted as wealth. 

They had worn their inherited frugali- 
ty itself threadbare in the determination 
to ‘“‘ live like pa an’ ma would like to have 
us live,” and thus far they had succeeded. 

Sonny, whose life, viewed retrospective- 
ly,seemed even to their loving eyes a fail- 
ure, had been, when living, their pride and 
joy. Sonny was, in truth, a gentleman. 
His one year at college, which he left” for 
the army in 61, had sufficed to introduce 
him into new realms of thought, and, it 
may be, had diverted activity from his 
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hands to his brain. Certain it is that he 
never practically grasped the changed situ- 
ation after the war, and the sisters and he 
had finally sold all the farm lands, reserv- 
ing only the few acres surrounding the 
homestead. The proceeds, deposited in 
the failing bank, had yielded an income 
quite adequate to their modest needs. 

Sonny had called himself a naturalist; 
and so he was—in a sweeter, broader Sense 
than he knew. Ee was, as nature had 
made him, a true-hearted unsophisticated 
gentleman. For more than twenty years 
he had been satisfied to pursue his chosen 
study, and take no note of time. 

But Sonny was found one day, with a 
live bird still grasped in his hand, lying 
dead beneath a tree. Presumably he had 
climbed and fallen. 

And now to the lonely sisters had come 
a second trial. Into their shadowed door 
had stalked unbidden and unexpected the 
informal guest called Poverty, with her 
startling command of ‘‘ Work!” 

It was dinner-time on the day following 
the conversation recorded before they re- 
verted to the theme again. 

‘*Well,” said Miss Sarey Mirandy, 
‘*hev anything come to you, sis, thet we 
can do?” 

‘*Hev anything come to you, sis Sarey 
dear?” 

‘Yas, it has. An’ I’m ’fraid it’s small 
comfort. Th’ ain’t but two things I can 
do, an’ them’s sewin’ an’ cookin’. Th’ 
ain’t any more sewin’ needin’ to be did in 
Simpkinsville ’n them as are a’ready doin’ 
it can do, an’ as fo’ cookin’, you know 
how much chance they is in that—'less’n 
a person’d hire out, which I can’t do— 
not while ma and pa’s ile-painted po’trait 
looks down from that chimbly at you an’ 
me. Tell the truth, sis, what to do I don't 
know. Hev you thought "bout it con- 
sider’ble?”’ 

“Yas, I have, sis. You can cook an’ 
sew, an’ I can ca’culate figgurs, an’ we got 
a-plenty o’ house-room, an’ we’re right on 
the public road, an’—”’ 

‘In the name o’ goodness, sis hun, ‘re 
you wanderin’, or what 're you drivin’ at?” 

** Well, they’s jest this much to it, sis 
Sarey Mirandy: I’ve got a idee; an’ my 
idee is thet it’s the idee—an’ that’s all they 
is to it.” 

Miss Sarey Mirandy readjusted her 
spectacles and scrutinized her sister's 
face. ‘‘Well,go on, honey. You've done 
got me wrought up!” 
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‘*Why, it’s this—and I'd never o’ thought 
o’ sech a thing if it hadn’t o’ been for my 
trip to the city, along with me subscrib- 
in’ to that magazine, both of which, you 
know, hun, you pretty solemn discoun- 
tenanced. I seen it tried in the city, an’ 
the magazine is continual tellin’ how it 
works every where.” 

‘* But for gracious sakes alive, sis, what 
is the thing?” 

“Its a Woman's Exchange — that’s 
what it is!” 

‘* But, sis hun, we ’ain’t got nothin’ to 
start it with.” 

‘‘That’s jest the beauty of it. They 
get started on nothin’. We jest give out 
thet the Exchange is started, an’ every- 
body who does any sort o’ work to sell 
sends it in, an’ we sell it for her an’ de- 
duc’ ten pre cent. You see?” 

“Well, I dunno as I do.” 

‘*Well, here: S’posin’ ol’ Mis’ Gibbs, 
’stid o’ totin’ her heavy comforters all 
*round the county, an’ losin’ maybe two 
whole days’ time a-sellin’ one for two 
dollars, jest sends ’em in here, an’ we 
sell’em for her. She gets—ten from one 
dollar leaves ninety cents, an’ nine an’ 
nine’s eighteen, eight an’ carry one— 


She gets—” 
‘* You don’t mean she gets eight dollars? 
’Twouldn’t never do in the world. Peo- 


ple wouldn't pay it. An’, besides, I 
thought you said she wouldn’t have to 
carry none?” 

‘*Don’t put me out, sis; I’m all frus- 
trated—’f I jest had a slate! Now I got 
it! You don’t carry at all. Ought’s a 
ought, an’ nine an’ nine’s eighteen. She'd 
get a dollar ’n’ eighty cents, an’ we'd get 
the two dimes. Then you could put any 
kind o’ cooked things in an’ sell ’em. 
Them lemon pies o’ yours ’d sell like hot 
cakes.” 

‘* An’ who'd get the pre cent. on them, 
sis?” 

‘Well, reely, hun, I—I hardly know. 
We got to deal fair. We might give it 
to charity. How'd it do to give it to 
Miss Gibbs to make up the deduce’ on the 
comforts?” 

‘*That might do—if it’s got to be give; 
but look ’s if it would nachelly b’long 
somewheres, don’t it?” 

‘‘Itdo seem so. Maybe we might keep 
that fo’ rent o’ the room.” 

‘“Well, I dunno. Ef we do, we had 
ought to give it out, so every person ’d 
understand.” 
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‘*That’s so. 
we start, hun?” 

‘** Why not hev it called out in chure}): 
It’s a good helpful work.” 

And so it was done. 

When, on Sunday following, the minis 
ter stepped aside to read the notice, Miss 
Sophia Falena grew so flurried that she 
untied her bonnet strings and fanned 
vigorously. Her sister, however, though 
sniffing vociferously herself, nudged her, 
and she tied them again, and only cleared 
her throat at short intervals. The notice 
simply called a meeting of all interested 
in the project, which was duly set forth, 
on the next day at the Simpkins residence 

The response was most encov raging, al] 
the chairs in the house and one from the 
kitchen being called into requisition to 
seat the attendants. Miss Sophia’s voice 
trembled distinctly, as did the hand that 
held the paper from which she read, stand- 
ing in the midst of the assembly, her 
‘‘idees on the subjec’,” which she had 
thought best to commit to paper. 

The meeting was in all réspects a suc- 
cess. Besides the assorted bits of advice 
which all gave freely on the spot, each 
promised to ‘‘enter” something. While 
Miss Sophia Falena, an atlas balanced 
upon her knee, made a note of Articles 
promised, Miss Sarey Mirandy passed 
around raspberry-vinegar and crullers 
on an old silver-plated tray. 

The two were similarly attired in gowns 
of shiny black silk, whose swishing sound 
at every movement ‘seemed, with tlie 
clink of the high goblets against the sil- 
ver waiter, reminiscent of a by-gone and 
more prosperous period. 

The change wrought in the Simpkins 
household by the new enterprise was mar- 
vellous. 

It was as if time had turned backward 
and they were young again, so quickly 
did they move about, so animatedly dis 
cuss the numerous details of preparation. 

After considerable parley, they decided 
to use the mahogany centre table fo: 
cakes and articles of special showiness. 
while fancy-work could be advantageous 
ly displayed on the piano. If the time 
should come again whea they cared to 
hear music in the house, they could move 
the things. Miss Sophia, who had been 
from home more than her sister, hated to 
open the old piano anyway. Indeed, 
she was once heard to say: ‘‘ When that 
piano is shut an’ kivered up, a person 
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ean look at it an’ think music, ‘cause 
the shape seems to favor it; but jest open 
‘+. an’ I declare Methusalem ain’t no- 
wheres. It makes a person ponder on 
death an’ eternity.” 

The Exchange opened briskly. The 
centre table fairly groaned beneath its 
burden of cakes: ‘*‘ White Mountain,” 
‘‘Lady Washington,” ‘‘ Confederate lay- 
er.” ‘* Marble,” ‘‘ Dolly Varden,” ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Lee,” and a score of others, iced, 
and decorated with reckless elaboration ; 
while in the centre, completing the ef- 
fect of a spread feast, stood—under glass, 
it is true—a glowing pyramid of wax 
fruits. 

The piano was a bazar of many- hued 
zephyrs, from the miniature sacques and 
stockings of shrimp pink and kindred 
raw tints relegated by provincial taste to 
the adorning of babes, to the chinchilla 
and purple capes suggestive of grand- 
mothers’ rheumatic shoulders. 

On a side table, wrapped in snowy 


linen, were heaped loaves of home-made 
bread, buns, rolls, lemon pies—the home 
contribution. 

A stream of people were coming all 
day, examining things, pricing, but rare- 


ly buying. Indeed, nearly all had some- 
thing in stock to sell. 

The two old ladies flitted briskly about, 
ever and anon putting their heads to- 
gether, only to dart off in other direc- 
tions, as busy and buzzy as two happy 
house flies on a sunny day, only the 
bright red spots on their cheeks testifying 
to the unusual agitation of their minds. 
That they had need of tact, discretion, and 
judgment, not to mention patience, a bit 
of conversation caught up at random will 
perhaps best illustrate: 

‘* An’ who in the Kingdom sent in this 
curious cake, Miss Simpkins?” The querist 
was a patroness of influence. 

‘‘ Kate Clark sent in that’n, Mis’ Blanks. 
It’s a ‘ Will-o’-the-wisp,’ made out’n five- 
times sifted flour,’n’ whites of eggs. She 
says she made it up, name an’ all.” 

‘*Seem to me she’d have "bout all she 
could do makin’ up rhymin’ po’try. 
What price does she put on it?” 

“She wouldn't name no sum. She 
says she never prices the work of her 
mind in money, an’ thet cake is jest the 
same to her as a po’try verse. She'll be 
grateful for whatever it ‘ll fetch.” 

“Well, I vow! Time a person taken 
to writin’ po’try, seem like they all but 
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lose what little sense they got. How you 
goin’ to sell it, thout no price ?” 

‘* Well, we ‘lowed thet anybody thet 
*’d wanted it ddeal fair. Is’pose, bein’ as 
they’s nothin’ but eggs, an’ only the half 
o’ them, in it, they mus’ be consider’ble 
flour. An’ siftin’ it five times, you know 
that’s worrisome work. An’ the eggs is 
well beat; you can see that. Don’t you 
reck’n it’s wuth two bits?” 

‘* Maybe it is for them as are willin’ to 
buy « quarter's wuth o’ wind. When I 
want air, I'll go out dohs an’ sniff it! 
That’s all I’m askin’ fo’ mine, an’ it iced 
all over, an’ eight whole eggs in it, an’ 
them beat sep’rate, an’ a cup o’ butter, 
not mentionin’ the other things, nur the 
extrac’. They’s a spoonful o’ v'nilla ex- 
trac’ in my cake if they’s a drop, for I 
dashed it in by my eye—an’ I’ve got what 
you call big eyes, come to measurin’ food 
stuffs.” 

The speaker’s little blue eyes snapped 
sharply, and she sniffed twice in hesita- 
tion, ere she proceeded, with some embar- 
rassment: 

‘If you goin’ to charge twenty-five 
cents fo’ Kate Clark’s pile o’ baked bub- 
bles—you can lift it an’ see it’s nothin’ 
else—you better rub that twenty-five off 
o’ my iced cake, an’ put a forty on it. 
That’s it, a four an’ a ought, an’ whoever 
buys mine gets four dimes’ wuth o’ good 
nour’shment, if I do say it.” She moved 
on apace. ‘‘I see Kitty Baker’s sent in a 
lot o’ things. Well, them as want to eat 
after Kitty can—that’s all I got to say.” 

‘*Kitty’s a .well-meanin’ girl, Mis’ 
Blanks, an’ needy, too. S’posin’ you don't 
say nothin’ like that to nobody. I see the 
flour is caked some ’roun’ the edges of her 
cakes, but that ain’t sayin’ they’s any- 
thing wrong with her cookin’.” 

‘Why, Miss Sarey Mi-randy Simpkins! 
I’m a perfessin’ Christian, as you know— 
an’ tryin’ to live up to my lights. I 
wouldn’t say nothin’ to injure Kitty fo 
nothin’. These remarks I make to you 
is jest ‘twix’ you an’ me an’ the bed- 
pos’. One o’ my motters is ‘live an’ let 
live,’ an’ another one,” she added, with a 
laugh, *‘ ‘ what don’t pizen fattens.’ What 
you askin’ fo’ yo’ lemon pies, Miss Simp- 
kins?” 

“Twenty-five cents, Mis’ Blanks.” 

‘“Mh-hm! Is’pose they’re made by yo’ 
ma’s ol’ receipt—three eggs to the pie, sav- 
in’ out the whites to whip up fo’ the top?” 

‘“**Deed, Mis’ Blanks, sis made ’em, an’ 
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I couldn't tell you jest how she po’tioned 
‘em, but I know she ca’culated thet they 
come to eighteen cents apiece, not count- 
in’ firewood, which, sence pore Sonny’s 
gone, we hev to hire to have cut.” 

‘*Cert’n’y; an’ yet I'd think a little 
thing like a pie you could slip in whils’ 
other things are bakin’.” 

‘*That’s so; we do; an’ yet— Do you 
think two bits is too much for ’em, Mis’ 
Blanks?” 

‘*Law, child, the idee! I was jest 
a-thinkin’ this. You know business is 
business, Miss Simpkins, an’ I was jest 
a-thinkin’—they can’t noways be more’n 
five eggs in a pie, even if they was guinea 
eggs—an’ they’s eight in my cake, an’ it 
iced an’ flavored. Jest rub out that 
four, please, ’m, an’ put a five on my 
cake, will you? ‘Cordin’ to the gen’ral 
valliation it’s wuth a half a dollar if it’s 
wuth a cent. Well, I mus’ be goin’. 
What you chargin’ fo’ yo’ bread, Miss 
Simpkins?” 

The old lady addressed scarcely found 
voice to answer. ‘‘ Ten cents a loaf, Mis’ 
Blanks.”’ 

‘* Well, you better gimme a loaf, please, 
’‘m. You see, makin’ cake an’ bringin’ it 


to the Exchange, I didn’t bake to-day. I 
spose you make with salt risin’, don’t 
you?” 

‘‘No, Mis’ Blanks, we raise with ’eas’- 
cakes.” 

‘* Jest so it don’t tas’e hoppy, I ain’t 
pertic’lar; but from hoppy bread deliver 


me! Well, good-by, Mis’ Sarey Miran- 
dy, honey —good-by, an’ I'm going to 
pray for you to succeed. Lemme know 
who buys my cake. I do wish I could be 
there to see it cut. Well, good-by again. 
Law! here comes Mis’ Brooks with a 
bundle big as a Chris’mas tree. I must 
stop an’ see what she’s fetchin’. I do 
declare this here Woman’s Eachange 
does tickle me all but to death. Simpkins- 
ville ’ain’t been so stirred up sence the fire. 
Howdy, Mis’ Brooks? I see you keepin’ 
the ball a-movin’!” 

‘*You better b’lieve I wasn’t goin’ to 
be outdid by all you smart seamsters an’ 
faney cooks.” 

And Teddy Brooks's wife, drawing off 
their loose wrappings of paper, set upon 
the table a gorgeous pair of old crystal 
candelabra. 

‘‘ How’s them for antics?” she exclaim- 
ed, resting her hands upon her fat hips, 
and stepping backward. 
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These candelabra had been the proud. 
est possession of Teddy’s mother to the 
day of her death. To sell them seeije 
sacrilege to the loyal mind of Miss S: ye, 
Mirandy. 

‘* Are they—for sale?” she asked, wii 
an effort at composure. 

‘“Why, yes, indeedy; of course they're 
for sale, Miss Simpkins. ‘Ain’t nobod, 
else brought in no antics? They’re the 
special specialities they sell in Exchanges 
antics are. I wanted to fetch over Ted 
dy’s ma’s gran’ma’s belluses. The winds 
all out of ’em, an’ they’re no good ‘cept’ 
as antics, which I nachelly despise. But 
Teddy taken it so hard I had to leave ‘em 
to keep the peace. You ask if these 
fo’ sale—ain’t everything here fo’ sale 
Miss Simpkins?” 

‘*Evy’rything thet is is, of co’se, but 
they’s somethings thet ain't. Sonny's 
birds ain’t, nor pa’s an’ ma’s ile-painted 
po’traits, nor none o’ them things which 
them thet are gone seem to stan’ guard 
over.” 

‘* Well, the way I look at that is, if t 
spirits thet stan’ guard over things, as 
you say, would jest keep ’em dusted an 
cobwebbed off, so’s we could be sure they 
was keepin’ up with ’em, they’d be some 
sense in it. Teddy took on some over 
sellin’ the ol’ things, but I tol’ him he 
hisself was the only Brooks antic I cared 
to keep. How much you reck’n I ought 
to get for em, Miss Simpkins?” 

‘*T’m ‘feerd I was too ol’ a frien’ to ol’ 
Mis’ Brooks, Sally Ann, to put a price on 
them candelabras, but you’re at liberty to 
put whatever tag you like on ’em; an’ 
sis an’ me’ll do our part, fair and square 
I see they’s one dangle missin’ on this 
one.” 

** Yes; I give it to the baby to cut ‘is 
eye-teeth on, an’ he dropped it, an’ it 
snapped. The things ’re no manner of 
account. They cost a hundred dollars 
an’ I doubt if I'll get ten for ’em, but I'm 
goin’ to start’ em at that, anyway. I'm 
dyin’ for a swingin’ silver-plated ic 
pitcher, an’ have it I will. I’ve got tlie 
price all to seven dollars. Teddy laid it 
by to have the children’s pictures took, 
but I told him the young ones could see 
their pictures in the side o’ the ice-pitc)i- 
er.” And Mrs. Brooks laughed heartily at 
her own humor. ‘‘ When I can swing back 
in my red plush rockin’-chair an’ tilt ice 
water out of a silver-plated pitcher, I'|! 
feel like some. I see you’ve got lots 0 
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voodies for sale. I’m bound to have 
somethin’ from th’ Exchange for supper. 
What kinds have you got?” She slipped 
a piece of licorice-root from her pocket to 
her mouth as she began a circuit of the 
room, chewing vigorously the while. 
‘Better do up that choc’late layer for 
me, Miss Simpkins,” she said, finally. 
“Teddy don’t eat choc’late, but I don’ 
know but he’s better off *thout cake any- 
way. Jes’ charge it, please, to Teddy—Mr. 
Theodore Brooks; that’s it. Might’s well 
open a ‘count here first as last f you’re 
goin’ to have choe’late fixin’s—that’s the 
one thing I e’d get up in my sleep to eat. 
An’ I don’ know’s I'll bother bakin’, if 
you're goin’ to have bread. Jest lay by a 
couple o’ loaves every day, please.” 

When Mrs. Brooks passed out, the sis- 
ters, from their opposite corners of the 
room, managed to exchange glances, and 
both sighed. 

When the first day was over, all the 
bread and rolls were sold; indeed, nearly 
all the housewives who had taken this 
first step in bread-winning went home 
with bought loaves under their arms. 

It was only after some days, when the 
gorgeous array of sweets was growing 
stale, that the sisters and their patrons 
began to realize that there were no buy- 
ers of luxuries in their frugal little village. 

Besides several purchases of Mrs. Brooks 
there had been but one cake sold. The 
‘“Will-o’-the- wisp” had passed on the 
second day into the possession of a cer- 
tain pale young telegraph operator—the 
same who was ‘‘ keeping company” with 
its poetic fabricator. 

Perhaps the materialistic circle of 
housewives, whose substantial contribu- 
tions were further solidifying before their 
eyes, Should be pardoned for the numer- 
ous pleasantries expended on this pur- 
chase. That the objects of their mirth, 
two ethereal young persons dealing profes- 
sionally in commodities so unsubstantial 
‘as poetry and electricity, should choose 
‘‘wind-cake” for nourishment, was a 
combination too prolific of humor to be 
passed by. The portly contributor of the 
still unsold eight-egg cake waxed especial- 
ly facetious over it; and on the occasion 
of a unanimous vote of the “ stockhold- 
ers’ to send the entire stale lot as a dona- 
tion to the inmates of the poorhouse, she 
even went so far as to withdraw hers 
from them, and to bear it in her own 
hands as a gift to her friend the poetess, 
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who, she declared, should have “one 
good bite o’ solid substance if she never 
had another.” 

The exclusion of confections, excepting 
those supplied to order, practically con- 
verted the Exchange into a bakery ; forthe 
fancy department, after passing through 
a fading process, had shrunken through 
many withdrawals, until a single glass 
case—an unused one among Sonny’s 
possessions—held the entire stock. 

Screened from the odium of professional 
bread-making by the prestige of the ‘* Ex- 
change,’ the Misses Simpkins were thus 
enabled to earn in this simple manner a 
modest living. True, the vocation had 
its trials, but there were compensations. 

If their delicate wrists and arms were 
decorated with a succession of bracelets 
in the shape of burns from the oven 
doors, if they agonized many nights over 
the intricacies of numerous receipts sent 
in by kind advisers, and were oft disqui- 
eted in spirit by the vicissitudes of salt 
rising, compressed yeast, or potato leaven, 
it was yet a new youth-restoring life to 
be always professedly and really busy 
with work that left no time for repinings. 

It was a sweet secret pleasure to Miss 
Sarey Mirandy to make the loaves Teddy 
Brooks paid for as large as she dared with- 
out attracting notice. And sometimes, on 
anniversaries—which perhaps she alone 
cherished—of their young days, it pleased 
her tender maiden heart to slip a few 
raisins into his loaf, with a suspicion of 
cinnamon, in loving memory of his boyish 
fancies. 

For some time she was tortured with a 
dread that some one should offer to buy the 
candelabra. Should such a time come, 
she would calmly reply that they were 
already sold, when from an old stocking 
she would produce one of the ten-dollar 
coins that represented her own funeral 
expenses. It should buy Teddy’s wife a 
swinging pitcher, and the chandeliers 
would descend by will at her death to 
Teddy's daughter—his mother’s namesake. 

For a long time she scarcely left the 
house, fearing her sister should sell them 
during her absence. Indeed, at times she 
was in such a state of suppressed panic 
over the matter that she would gladly 
have bought them outright were it not 
for gossip. Pecple would talk. In her 
calm moments she knew that no one in 
Simpkinsville ‘would pay half the amount 
for useless old-fashioned bric-a-brac that 
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they had seen all their lives. In fact, 
she had often heard the women jokingly 
wonder who would buy ‘‘ Mis’ Brooks’s 
antics,” and ‘‘if because she’d visited in 
Washington”’—a distant town in the State, 
noted for its social distinction—‘‘ she was 
the only person in Simpkinsville who 
knowed about swingin’ 
When they ‘‘ had change to fling away, 
they’d buy ice-pitchers for themselves, 
an’ not swap it off for glass Noah’s-ark 
dingle-dangles.” 

So in time Miss Sarey grew to feel 
pretty secure about the chandeliers, and 
at night, when her sister knitted or nod- 
ded beside her, she would often half close 
her eyes, and looking thus at the crystal 
pendants, seem to see, as the fire sparkled 
from the prisms, bright memory pictures 
of her youthful days. Herself, a rosy- 
faced girl with curls, often smiled at the 
retrospective old woman from the fa- 
miliar scenes; and Teddy was there, and 
Sonny, and another—a boy who had not 
come home from the war—and every one 
was young, and the trees were green, 
producing nuts, berries, persimmons, or 
sustaining grape-vine swings, as reminis- 
cence required. Only the missing dangle, 
on which Sally Ann’s baby had cut his 
teeth, made a painful gap in the panora- 
ma. In this vacant place Teddy, grown 
pale-faced and weary, seemed, somehow, 
always to stand, and while she looked at 
it, all the other pictures went out. So 
she would turn the defective side to the 
wall. 

When the winter had passed, the Ex- 
change had gone through some changes, 
shaping itself to the needs of the com- 
munity by contraction or extension, ac- 
cording to indication. A few who seem- 
ed especially fitted to become at once its 
patrons and beneficiaries had resented 
its overtures as an insult, as did Mrs. 
Gibbs, the respected quilter of comfort- 
ables. From every point of view the 
Exchange was an offence unto her sensi- 
tive nostrils. To its bid for her patronage 
she had protested with a sniffle that ‘‘she 
hed never ast no mo’n they was wuth fo’ 
her quilts, an’ the day she took off two 
dimes on one, she’d own that she owed 
jest that much to every person as ever 
bought one. As fo’ totin’ the quilts around 
the country, she didn't know as ‘twas any- 
body’s business in special. The roads was 
free, and she reckoned her rheumatism 
was her own—not but what she'd be glad 
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to give it to anybody that was honin’ to 
take care of it. As to her time. she 
hadn’t bound herself out to nobody but 
the good Lord, an’ she ‘lowed to claim 
the time He give her till He changed jt 
for eternity, when she guessed she'd take 
that too, if the Simpkinsville folks didn't 
have no objections. The only visitin’ she 
ever done was takin’ orders in the spring 
c’ the year and deliverin’ her money's 
wuth to a cent in the fall. Them that 
thought she gadded too much was wel 
come to do ’thout comforts an’ freeze, jest 
to give her the hint.” 

The truth was that the social side of 
Mrs. Gibbs’s profession was her very life~ 
A habit of spending a day with her pa 
trons at both ends of each transaction 
kept her in touch with the home lives of 
the people. If she had conducted her 
business through an agent, she would long 
ago have shrivelled out of existence. 
There was much in her work to develop 
an interest in what to outsiders might 
seem trifles, such, for instance, as which 
among her patrons’ families kicked in 
their sleep; and in her social rounds it be- 
came her pleasure to discover whether the 
solution lay in the eating of hot suppers 
or in guilty consciousnesses. 

If the Exchange failed to fulfil all its 
possibilities in some directions, it did un 
foreseen duty in others, especially supply 
ing an oft-felt want in the open door which- 
it soon offered to the passing stranger. 

Simpkinsville had never boasted a hotel, 
and so it naturally came about that, in the 
common parlance of the village, travellers 
understood that ‘‘at the Exchange they 
could get comfortably et an’ slep’” for a 
reasonable consideration. This was rob- 
bing no one, as previously it had been an 
unwritten law of hospitality of the town 
that strangers be entertained gratis. It 
seemed odd that its leading family, that 
which not only lent the dignity of its 
solitary gabled front to its highest emi- 
nence, but had bequeathed to Simpkins- 
ville its name and traditions, should have 
been first to put a price on the bread 
broken with a stranger, but such is the 
irony of fate; for, with a sensitiveness re- 
vealed to the close observer by the slight 
pursing of their lips, which perhaps tie 
wayfarer interpreted as having a mer- 
cenary meaning, these two old ladies did 
actually charge him twenty-five cent» 
who consumed a hearty meal, reducing 
the bill with minute scrupulousness to 
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fifteen, and even to ten cents, to such as 
failed in appetite. Further their most 
rigorous consciences did not lead them, 
as they agreed it was ‘‘wuth a dime to 
cook things an’ then not see ’em et.” 

That they were sensitive to their 
changed social relations through the 
ever-present atmosphere of trade was 
evinced by a@ conversation one night, 
when Miss Sophia Falena broke a long 
silence by saying: ‘‘Sis hun, I been fig- 
irin’ to see how we can contrive to move 
the Exchange out’n the parlor. When 
we do have outside comp’ny, I declare I 
hate to set ’em ’round that centre table 
piled up with sech as we been raised to 
offer our comp’ny free—an’ it fo’ sale. 
Time the Jenkses come in last week, an’ 
we sat round so solemcholy, every now 
‘n’ ag’in glancin’ at the table which was 
covered up with mosquito-nettin’, 1 vow 
if the thing didn’t seem to me like some 
sort. 0’ corpse, an’’s if we were someway 
holdin’ a wake over it, an’ oughtn’t to 
laugh out loud.” 

Her sister chuckled nervously: “It’s 
funny, sis, but, d’you know, I thought 
about that too—an’ maybe I oughtn’t to 
say it, but it ’minded me o’ pore Sonny’s 
buryin’—an’ ma’s an’ pa’s. But I don’t 
see how we can help it. We might clear 
off the table entire, an’ put the bread and 
rolls on shelves. I never knew of no 
dead person bein’ laid on a shelf—not lit- 
eral, though the way they’re forgot they 
might ’s well be.” 

‘ Let's doit, sis, an’ get shet o’ that ghost- 
ly covered table. Maybe you didn’t take 
notice to it, but last Sadday when ol’ Mis’ 
Perkins sidled up to the table so stately 
an’ raised up the nettin’, she said the 
identical pertic’lar word that she said 
time she taken a last look. at Sonny. ‘Jes’ 
as nachel as life,’ says she, jest so. Of 
co’se she was referrin’ to Inez Bow- 
man’s case 0’ wax fruits, but it gimme 
the cold shivers to see her standin’ there 
ag’in a-sayin’ them same words. An’ 
they’s another thing strikes me, sis. When 
a day or a night boa’der do drop in, it 
seems to me the house mus’ seem sort 0’ 
gloomy with nobody in it but a lot o’ 
dead glass-eyed stuffed birds an’ two old 
ladies—which you know to outsiders we 
are, sis—an’ them dressed in black solid 
as Egyp’. Seem to me it’s enough to 
sort o’ take away a travellin’ man’s appe- 
tite. How'd it do fo’ you an’ me to baste 
a little white ruchin’ in the neck an’ 
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sleeves o’ our black comp’ny dresses—not 
meanin’ no disrespec’s to the dead, but 
in compliment to the livin’?” 

‘* Well, ef you say so, sis hun. Seem 
like our first duty ts to the livin’. Maybe 
ef we do lighten our mo’nin’ a little these 
worldly drummers an’ sech won't feel 
called to talk religion to us like they do. 
I can see it comes purty hard on ’em.” 

‘‘An’ I declare, maybe it’s foolish, but I 
do wish Tom wasn’t a black cat. He looks 
mighty doleful layin’ asleep on the hearth 
of evenin’s. A pink ribbon ’rouh’ his neck 
wouldn’t look too worldly, would it—noi 
for the pore soulless beast, hun, of course, 
but for us?” 

‘* Why, no, I reck’n not—or a blue one. 
The blue bow on my valedict’ry is purty 
faded, but ef you think it ’d do, why, th’ 
ain't no use in keepin’ it nolonger. Ef 
Sonny had o’ lived, an’ married—which, 
for a man, as long as they’s life they’s 
hope—they might in time o’ been sech as 
would care for they ol’ auntie’s valedic- 
try. That ribbon cost five dollars a yard, 
in Confed’rit money, an’ ’tain’t all silk, 
neither—but for a cat—” 

‘“*Tain’t any too good fo’ Tom, sis. 
He’s been a faithful ol’ cat. But they’s 
another p’int on my mind. Don’t you 
think maybe we better open up Sonny’s 
room, an’ sun it good, an’ reg’late it, so’s 
ef we’re pushed fo’ room we could let 
comp’ny go up there to sleep. As’tis, we 
can’t sleep mo’n three strangers no way, 
an’ if a crowd was to come—not thet 
they’re likely—but I b’lieve ef we'd do it, 
we'd be relieved ourselves. As long as 
we keep it shet tight, jest the way Sonny 
left it, we'll feel like death is locked in— 
an’ I don’t know as it’s Christian. What 
you say, sis?” 

‘* Well, maybe you're right, dearie. 
S’pose we go up in the mornin’ together. 
I’ve done started up there three times 
a’ready, an’ my knees trembled so they 
give way under me—but if you was with 
me, maybe— You don’t s’pose strangers 
would mind sleepin’ with so many birds, 
do you?” 

“Cert’n’y not. Why should they, 
less’n maybe they was high-strung, an’ 
their minds got excited? Efso,they might 
imagine they was all singin’ at once-t, 
quick as the light was out. If sech a per- 
son was to try to sleep there—well, I 
dunno. They’s thirty-one hundred an’ 
sixty-three stuffed birds in that garret 
room, an’ all in sight o’ the bed.” 
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‘‘Shucks, sis! you're talkin’ redic’lous 
—I vow ef you ain’t! D’you s’pose any 
right-minded man would think o’ sech as 
that? Of course we ain’t goin’ to put no 
skittish person to sleep in Sonny’s room 
noway—jest reel gen’lemen, an’ only them 
ef we’re pushed.” 

‘*Tt cert’n’y do behoove us to take in all 
we can, hones’, sis, for seem like the Ex- 
change money don’t mo’n, to say, hardly 
pay our boa’d somehow.” 

The truth was, the profits of bread- 
making were steadily shrinking. Not 
only did Teddy Brooks’s loaves grow 
larger and larger as he waxed paler and 
more careworn, but among the ‘‘ custom- 
ers” of the Exchange there was scarce 
one whose circumstances did not seem to 
the old ladies an appeal for generosity— 
hardly one who was not, as they said, 
‘*mo’ in need ’n we are.” 

It would have been a hopelessly weary 
business but for its rich perquisites in op- 
portunities of sympathy and helpfulness. 

The spacious garret chamber was thrown 
open none too soon, as only a week later 
it was called into unexpected requisition 
through the arrival, late one evening, of 
a party of five dust-begrimed travellers, 
whom the ladies would have feared to re- 
ceive had they not been accompanied by a, 
neighbor, who had taken charge of their 
horses, and who, in a whispered aside, an- 
nounced them as ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s men, with 
a-plenty o’ greenbacks,” adding, sotto-voce, 
with a wink: ‘‘ Kill the fatted calf for ’em, 
an’ then charge ’em with a cow.” 

While the strangers sat at supper that 
night it was pathetic to see the solicitous 
scrutiny with which their hostesses scanned 
their faces in turn, eager for some sign by 
which to decide who of them all should 
be counted worthy to sleep in Sonny’s bed. 
A chance remark settled the question. 

** Well,” said one, ‘‘I believe we are in 
the land of the myrtle and orange.” 

** Hardly,” rejoined another; ‘‘ but, bet- 
ter yet, we are in the country of the night- 
singing mocking-bird. Do you ladies 
ever hear them at night?” he added. 

‘‘From the upstairs bedroom,” replied 
both sisters at once, while Miss Sophia 
continued : 

‘*The winders open ri-ight out into the 
maginolia-trees, where they set and sing 
all night long some ni-ights.” 

The stranger’s eyes beamed. ‘‘ How 
delightful! If one might be so fortunate!” 
he replied, with a rising inflection, smiling. 
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‘*Tt’s yore room, sir, for the night,” said 
Miss Sophia, exchanging glances with her 
sister; ‘‘ with whichever one o’ the other 
gentlemen you choose. They’s a wide 
easy-sleepin’ bed in it, a-plenty broad fo’ 
two.” 

*‘An’ if you want to hear the birds sing.” 
added Sarey Mirandy, ‘‘ jest open any win- 
der you like. They’s four, not countin’ 
the dormers, and they all open into trees, 
an’ every tree’s full of birds’ nests.” 

‘Isn't that rather remarkable ? 
all the trees here full of 
stranger asked. 

‘**No, sir. Sonny—Mr.Stephen Decatur 
Simpkins, our brother thet’s passed away 
—he had a gift. He got ‘em to nestin’ 
there.” 

‘** He was a lover of birds—do I under- 
stand?” 

The sisters exchanged glances again, 
and Miss Sarey answered, simply, ‘‘ Yas, 
sir. He was a nachelist.” 

‘** Ah, indeed!” 

Around the speaker’s mouth played 
that ghost of a smile which, being inter- 
preted, means amused incredulity, while 
the conversation, becoming general, passed 
to other things. 

With such an introduction, an hour 
later Mr. John Saunders, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, of Washiagton city, 
accompanied by his associate, Ezra Cox, - 
proceeded, candle in hand, to the modest 
roof chamber that held the life-work of 
Stephen Decatur Simpkins, naturalist. 

The next morning, though the twins 
appeared at breakfast in their spick white- 
ruched dresses, and Tom sauntered around 
the table resplendent in a blue neck rib 
bon, the ends of which hung to his knees, 
a distinct depression marked the spirit of 
the household. Despite their best efforts 
in the direction of cheerfulness, the twins 
were haggard and wan. The eyes of their 
guests, on the contrary, beamed with 
pleasure. — 

In the first interval of silence, after 
serving the dishes, Miss Sarey Mirandy, 
turning to the occupants of the room 
above, asked, timidly, 

‘May I ask, sir, what perfession you 
gen’lemen perfess?” 

‘*Certainly, madam,” replied Saun- 
ders, his eye twinkling. ‘‘The three at 
your left, Messrs. Green, Brown, and 
Black—men of color, you perceive—are 
members of the National Geological Sur-. 
vey, whom Congress has sent out here to 
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‘“‘TO SEE HER STANDIN’ THERE AGAIN, A-SAYIN’ THEM SAME WORDS.” 


hunt up some mineral specimens. My 
friend here, Mr. Cox, and I—my name is 
Saunders—are from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution at Washington city, at present 
loafers, as we are off on a vacation. We 
are called scientists, I believe. Natural- 
ists is a name we like better, but really” 
—he hesitated for a moment as if to gain 
entire seriousness -——‘* here, in the pres- 
ence of your brother's beautiful work, we 
should appropriate the name timidly, 
with heads uncovered. Is this collection 
of birds known in the State, may I ask?” 
‘Well, yes, sir. I reck’n ‘tis. "Tain’t 
never been to say hid. It’s been right 
here. Th’ ain’t nobody, black nur white, 
in the county, but knows they're here.” 
“Tt is not registered. I know of all 
the important recorded collections in 
America. I wonder if you ladies realize 
what a treasure you possess? My friend 
and I studied it until our candle burned 
Vor. LXXXVI.—No. 513.—44 


out. Then we crept down and begged 
those of our friends, and burned them up 
—besides one we found in the dining- 
room. I hope we didn’t disturb you 
ladies?” 

The sisters exchanged glances and 
colored. 

‘Th’ wasn’t to say ‘xactly noise 
enough to disturb nobody, sir, ef we'd 
knew what it was, but th’ ain’t nobody 
slep’ up in Sonny’s room sence he passed 
away tell now, an’ the sound of every 
footfall seemed like him back ag’in. So 
we nachelly kep’ listenin’ for ‘em to stop, 
an’, to tell the whole truth, sir, when we 
heard ‘em so late, not knowin’ nothin’ 
‘bout you gentlemen, we got nervous 
an’ scared like, *n’ we got up an’ dressed, 
an’ set up the live night long, ’th our val- 
libles all in reach—not thet you gentle- 
men look like peddlers, which even if 
you was, you might be hones’.” 
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The professional gentlemen present 
thought it unsafe to look at one another, 
while they expressed the sincere sorrow 
they felt at so unfortunate a misunder- 
standing. The occasion of their late 
hours, however, soon became the absorb- 
ing theme, resulting in a full restoration 
of confidence. Saunders’s enthusiasm 
was genuine. 

‘*T actually counted sixty-one beauti- 
ful specimens not existing in any regis-’ 
tered collection,” he said, addressing his 
companions. 

‘*An’ they wasn’t all easy got, neither,” 
replied Miss Sophia. ‘‘ Why, Sonny slep’ 
in a crape-myrtle tree ev’ry night for a 
week once-t, jest to find out how a little 
he bird conduct hisself—ef he changed 
places with his settin’ wife, or jest enter- 
tained ’er sett’n’ on a limb beside her.” 

Her interlocutor smiled. ‘‘ And how 
was it—do you remember?” 

‘** Well, reely—how was it, sis?” 

‘Deed, sir, | disremember. Either he 
did ‘r he didn’t—one. I clean forget, but 

but it’s put down in the book.” 

‘**So there is a book?” 

‘*They’s five leather-backed books, sir, 
with nothin’ but sech as that in ’em. 
Sis an’ me’ve read in ’em some, an’ for 
anybody that cared for sech, I spose it’s 
good readin’. They’s one thing, it’s true, 
an’ thet’s more’n you can say fo’ the 
triflin’ novels thet folks pizens their minds 
an’ principles with.” m 

‘*You have indeed a valuable posses- 
sion here, ladies. Have you ever thought 
of selling it?” 

‘**Sellin’ Sonny’s birds? No,sir. No 
mo’n we'd sell pa an’ ma’s ile-painted 
po’traits, or Sonny’s Confed’rit clo’es, 
ragged as they be.” 

‘‘No, sir. They’s some things thet 
money don’t tech. We wouldn't sell 
them birds, not if we got ten cents a head 
for em, an’ that’s mo’n most of em ’d be 
wuth even if they was baked in a pie—’n’ 
the crust an’ gravy throwed in.” 

‘*But, my dear ladies,” said Mr. Cox, 
‘*they are worth far more than that. As 
a collection they are worth considerably 
more than a dollar apiece—” 

‘* Sis,” said Miss Sarey Mirandy, “ the 
gentleman don’t understand. Them birds, 
sir, ain’t nothin’ but feathers an’ skin, an’ 
it full o’ rank pizen arsenic. Th’ ain’ta 
blessed thing in ’em but raw cotton, an’ it 
physicked, an’ nine out’n every ten of ’em 
never was no ‘count for either cookin’ 
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nur singin’. We wouldn't deceive yoy 
‘bout em. But if they was birds o’ Pay; 
dise, caught before the fall o’ Adam, jes; 
swooned away, an’ lible to come back to 
life any minute, ’n’ you offered us the 
United States Mint for ’em, even so, t}, 
ain’t for sale—noways.” 

This was somewhat of a rebuff tothe firs; 
overture of the Washington scientist, who 
indeed seriously meant that the Institution 
should become possessed of the new-found 
treasure, if possible. He had inserted the 
edge of a wedge, however, and was satis 
fied to wait before pressing it. 

Breakfast over, it was but natural that 
Miss Sophia should follow the visitors 
into the parlor, while she, with evident 
and pathetic pride, exhibited the addi- 
tional specimens there. When, a half- 
hour later, she rejoined her sister in the 
kitchen, she was so full to overflowing 
of this tender theme that some time 
elapsed before she remarked, in a tone 
betraying a secondary interest, 

‘* Well, I reck’n Sally Ann ’ll have 
her swingin’ pitcher, after all, ‘cause I've 
done sol’ the candelabras.” 

Miss Sarey stood kneading dough, with 
her back to her sister. She came near 
falling for a moment. 

**Wh—what you say, honey? H 
who bought—what ?” 

She kept on kneading, and did not turn. 

“That slim, light-complected one, 
I say, has done bought ol’ Mis’ Brooks’s 
candelabras, ’n’ I mus’ say I never sol’ a 
thing with a worse grace. I’m a-puttin’ 
the ten dollars which he give for ’em 
here in this pink vase on the dinin’-room 
mantel, an’ do you give it to Sally Ann, 
honey. I don’t want nothin’ to do with 
it, nor with her neither. She gets me 
riled enough to all but backslide ’th her 
*xtravagance ‘n’ superfluousniss!” 

Miss Sarey had not realized until now 
how attached she had herself become 
to the old candlesticks. Their shimmer- 
ing prisms were crystallized memories. 
Themselves, their long-familiar fantastic 
shapes, were friends antedating in asso- 
ciation any surviving friendship. 

When she had-+completed her task, 
great beads of perspiration stood upon 
her pale brow. Passing out, she nervous- 
ly seized the ten dollars and hastened to 
the parlor. The purchaser stood admir- 
ing his new possession. Laying the 
money before him, she said, with a mas- 
terful effort at composure: 
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“They’s been a mistake made, sir. 
Them candelabras is already sold.” 

‘‘Indeed? I'm sorry,” he said, bowing; 
and as she moved away, he added, ‘I 
should be glad to give five times the price 

if they could be secured.” 

Miss Sarey Mirandy hesitated. 

There was something almost tragic in 
the apprehension expressed in this one 
word. 

The offer was repeated. 

Fifty dollars! Half her secret hoard! 
In a twinkling the sum resolved itself 
into a difference in the quality of a shroud 
and coffin. Without apparent hesitation 
she replied, firmly: ‘‘The lady thet’s 
bought ’em don’t ca’culate to sell ’em. 
Thank you, sir.” And, her old heart 
thumping absurdly, she went out. 

Declining the fifty dollars had seemed 
a simple matter of decision and principle 
at the moment, and the offer a bribe to 
her loyalty; but all day, as she moved 
about the house, her secret kept growing, 
first naturally from the germ, as the ex- 
travagance seemed to grow in enormity, 
and then by accretion, as one by one the 
sundry deceptions it would involve gath- 
ered about it. 

Of course she would deal fair. 
Ann should have the fifty dollars. 


“ Sing” 


Sally 
But 
this soon became the slightest considera- 


tion. She must not be known as the 
purchaser, not even to her sister. If she 
hadn’t told her of that long-ago kiss, it 
would be different. Sally Ann would 
naturally tell every one the price she 
got, and she would ask questions. 

For the first time in her life she was 
shamefaced and afraid, responding even 
to her sister’s enthusiastic remarks about 
Sonny in an incoherent manner. In the 
midst of her greatest apprehension the 
front gate was heard to slam, and Sally 
Ann Brooks did actually appear coming 
up the path. Seeing her enter, however, 
Miss Sophia said: 

“Sis, you set Sally Ann down in the 
parlor and talk to her, honey. I’m ’feard 
if I'd see her tickled over that ten dollars 
I might not be perlite. Maybe, if a more 
Christian spirit comes to me, I'll come in 
after whiles; but it’s mos’ supper-time, 
anyhow.” 

As she passed through the parlor to re- 
ceive Mrs. Brooks, Miss Sarey was astound- 
ed to perceive the ‘‘ red-complected ” cov- 
eter of the candelabra still standing be- 
fore them. If the devious ways of deceit 
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had been an old-travelled road to her, her 
dilemma would have been less trying. 
Not to introduce those who chanced to 
meet in her parlor would be a social der- 
eliction of which she was incapable. To 
do so in the present instance would invite 
disaster. 

She did not hesitate. Come what 
would, she would be a lady worthy the 
name of Simpkins. What she said at the 
door was, ‘* Walk right in the parlor, 
Sally Aun, an’ [ll make you ‘quainted 
with a gen’leman that’s here from the 
North.” 

‘‘Law, Miss Simpkins!” 
Teedy’s wife, shrinking back. ‘‘I ‘ain't 
got on no corset nor nothin’. I jest run 
over in my Mother Hubbard as I was. 
I wouldn't go before a strange gentleman 
the way I am, nohow, for nothin’.” 

Miss Sarey Mirandy was saved. Trem- 
bling within, and with two solferino spots 
upon her thin cheeks, she invited her 
guest into her own room. 

‘*We hear you've got a house full o’ 
Yankees,” said the guest, taking a rock- 
ing-chair; ‘‘but Mr. Jakes says they’re 
real ni-ice, an’ he says the way they’re 
a-praisin’ up Mr. Sonny Simpkins roun’ 
town you'd think he might o’ been 
George Washin’ton, or maybe Jef Davis 
hisself.” 

‘“Yas, Sally Ann. It’s been mighty 
gratifyin’ to sis an’ me to hear them 
a-praisin’ of Sonny. One of ’em’s been 
a-studyin’ over Sonny’s books the live- 
long day.” 

‘‘TIs that so? Ifthey read them books, 
they mus’ shorely be educated. Kitty 
Clark's beau says they been a-telegraphin’ 
all day to Washin’ton city—an’ he says the 
name o’ Simpkins has gone over the 
wire more’n once-t, though neither he 
nor she nor I got any right to tell it. 
Three of ‘em, you know, ’s been out to 
Mr. Jakes’s farm all day a-spyin’ dug-up 
things with a spy-glass. Mr. Jakes is 
diggin’ a new cow-pond, an’ they do say 
he’s dug up enough to undo the whole 
Bible. That's the way the talk’s a-goin’, 
but I’m thankful to say I was raised a 
good ‘Piscopal Church woman—not say- 
in’ nothin’ ‘ginst the Baptists, Miss Simp- 
kins—an’ the Prayer-book don’t, in no 
place J ever opened it, make no mention 
o’ Mr. Jakes’s cow-pond, nor tke ins an’ 
outs of it. An’ talkin’ ’bout the Church, 
Miss Simpkins, fetches me to what brought 
me here—not that I needed any excuse; 


exclaimed 
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but this is Lent, you know, in our Church, 
an’ we're ’xpected to make some sort 0’ sac- 
rerfice—if not fastin’, some other—an’ I 
thought, ’stid o’ denyin’ myself spring 
onions or maybe choc'let, since Teddy's 
mind seems to run on ‘em consider’ble, 
I'd come over an’ get them candelabras o’ 
his ma’s an’ set ’em back on the mantel 
where she left ‘em. Don’t you think 
the Lord might take that the way it’s 
meant, for a Lenten offrin’?” 

‘*T do indeed, Sally Ann, an’ a good 
one.” And she added, in a moment, 
‘Cause you know, honey, they might o’ 
sold for what ’d fetch considerable world- 
ly vanities.” 

‘* Yes, ’m,so they might, tho’ I doubt 
if th’ ever would.” 

A moment's silence followed, broken 
finally by Miss Sarey. 

‘* But I'd advise you, Sally Ann, child, 
to examine yore deed purty close-t before 
you offer it to the dear Lord, ’eause you 
know, honey, He sees the inside inness 
o’ all our purposes. Suppose somebody, 


now, was to offer to buy them candela- 
bras ’n’ pay a big price, cash down. 
*bout Lent, honey?” 

The old lady’s heart was thumping 


How 


furiously. 

‘*Well, Miss Simpkins, tell the truth, 
they couldn’t get °em—not if they offered 
me the first price of em.” Teddy Brooks’s 
wife’s eyes filled with tears as she con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Teddy seems right porely these 
days, Miss Simpkins. An’another thing 
I come to ask you was if you had any 
more o’ that blackberry wine o’ yores 
left. It helped him a heap las’ spring. 
Some days I get so worreted the way he 
seems a-failin’. Seem like if he'd get 
good ’n’ strong, I wouldn’t care fo’ no- 
thin’ else.” 

When Miss Sarey went for the wine, 
she moved with the alacrity of a hap- 
pier and younger woman than she who 
had entered the room ten minutes be- 
fore. 

For the first time in years she kissed 
Teddy’s wife at parting, and bade her 
‘*keep good heart, an’ not forgit the good 
Lord loved her an’ hers.” And as she 
turned to go in, she drew a long free 
breath as she said to herself, *‘ An’ yet 
some folks *]] set up an’ say th’ ain’t no 
sech a thing as a special providence.” 

The entertaining of five strange college- 
bred men, who talked familiarly of things 
beyond their ken, albeit the bird theme 
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was a bond of sympathy between then 

was a somewhat formidable undertakin. 
to these old timid women of narrow an 
hitherto protected lives, though they had 
congratulated themselves many times to 
day that ‘‘the household was perpared 
for ‘em, even down to Tom.” 

When supper was over to-night, and 
Mr. Saunders, with a formality that was 
significant, begged an interview with the 
ladies in the parlor, they were seized anew 
with a vague mistrust. 

These Yankee men who wore the United 
States initials **‘ promiscuous” about their 
persons, and made so free with the tele- 
graph, might be—what? Spies? Detec- 
tives? 

Neither confided to the other what, in 
truth, was but a suspicion of a suspicion, 
as they repaired together to their cham 
bers to secure their turkey-tail fans and 
fresh hem - stitched handkerchiefs, and 
slip bits of orris root into their mouths. 

The gentlemen were already assembled, 
and the meeting lost nothing, but rather 
gained, in formality on the entrance of 
the twins, who, bowing slightly, proceed- 
ed to seat themselves side by side upon 
the sofa. 

** Ladies,” said Mr. Saunders, rising, 
‘** vesterday a party of tired men came to 
your door asking for supper and a night's 
lodging. They had come from a distant 
brilliant city, with its art galleries, its in- 
stitutions of learning, its glare, its music. 
Coming into this little inland Arkansas 
town, they expected to find rich, deep 
forests, and fertile fields tilled by true- 
hearted children of the soil. Within your 
hospitable door they hoped for what Sol- 
omon meant when he said, ‘A dry mor- 
sel, and quietness therewith,’ as they were 
both hungry and tired. Instead of a dry 
morsel, you have given us sumptuous 
fare, ladies; and for the quietness we 
sought, we have found—what shall I say? 
—the stillness of a temple, where, instead 
of sleeping, we have since sat in rever- 
ence. Two of us have spent a day and 
half a night in studying the beautiful 
life work of Mr. Stephen Decatur Simp- 
kins. Here we have found science, art, 
literature, romance, poetry — music, for 
the birds at our windows have filled the 
night with melody. There are in the 
world but two larger personal collections , 
of birds than that we find here. There 
is none so exquisitely perfect in every 
detail. I have not found a gunshot in a 
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single specimen, gentlemen, nor a ruffled 
feather—” 

‘**Th’ ain’t but thirteen shot birds there,” 
interrupted Miss Sarey Mirandy, ‘and 
them was give to Sonny. He spent five 
years livin’ ’mongst ‘em, so’s they'd know 
‘im, before he ever ketched one.” 

‘** All the valuable known collections,” 
resumed John Saunders, ‘‘ are on exhibi- 
tion in public institutions. As its rep- 
resentative, ladies, I am authorized te say 
to you that the United States government 
wishes to place the work of Mr. Simpkins 
in the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington—-” 

Simultaneously, as if electrified, the 
twins rose to their feet. Miss Sophia first 
found voice. What she said, in a qua- 
vering tremor, was this: 

‘‘ Tf I may please speaix, sir, Sonny lived 
a peaceful an’ law-abidin’ citizen clean 
sence the wah—an’ he hedn’t no more 
hard feelin’s to them he fit agin ’n we've 
got—not a bit. If, after all these years, 
the North see fit to converscate his pore 
voiceless birds thet show theyselves how 
harmless Sonny spent his time—not hav- 
in’ even to say a shot in ’em—why, all 
we got to ask is jest wait a few more 
years, till two ol’ women pass away, an’ 
then, why, if the North cares for ‘em, 
they'll be nobody lef’ to claim ’em.”’ 

As she sat down, her sister spoke: 

‘*Them words we let fall to you North- 
erners ‘bout Sonny’s Confed’rit uniform 
wasn’t intended fo’ no insult to you gen- 
‘lemen. We jest prize it, bein’ his sisters, 
’ecause seem like it’s got all his young 
shape in it yet—that’s all. Th’ ain't a liv- 
in’ bit o’ strife mixed in our feelin’s "bout 
it—not a bit. That's all we got to say, I 
reck’n—ain’t it, sis?” 

John Saunders was not the only man 
present who found it necessary to use his 
handkerchief before he could trust his 
voice again. There was a very tender 
note in it when he said: 

‘*T have blundered shamefully, my dear 
ladies, and I beg you to forgive me. Your 
brother’s property is yours. No power 
on earth can take it from you. The war 
and confiscation are no more. Were Mr. 
Simpkins living, he could desire no great- 
er honor than national recognition as 
one of America’s first naturalists. This 
is what we would accord him now. His 
work lies buried in this little town. In 
the national museum thousands will visit 
it daily. His portrait will hang beside it, 
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and his poetic and exhaustive treatises 
adorn the public libraries. These books 
alone, describing numerous hitherto un- 
classified specimens, and giving original 
methods of capture and preservation, are 
worth several thousand dollars. I am not 
yet authorized to name a specified sum. 
We cannot always pay as we should like 
to, but I can guarantee that to the estate 
of Mr. Stephen Decatur Simpkins the 
United States will pay certainly not less 
than ten thousand dollars for the collec- 
tion entire; it ought to be double that. 
We feel quite sure that when you ladies 
fully understand, you will not let any 
feeling stand in the way of his getting his 
full honor.” 

For answer the sisters turned to each 
other, opened their arms, and fell sob- 
bing .each upon the other’s shoulder. 
Thus they sat for some moments, and 
when they raised their heads they were 
alone. 

‘IT hope,” said Miss Sophia, wiping her 
eyes, ‘‘I hope pa an’ ma’s been a-lookin’ 
on an’ a-list’nin’, sis. "Twould make ’em 
happier even in Heaven.” 

‘* Yas; an’ Sonny too, dearie; I hope 
he’s been present, though I doubt if he'd 
care so much. I b’'lieve he'd ’a’ cared 
more to be upstairs las’ night a-studyin’ 
the birds with them gen’lemen.” 

‘*T reck’n you're right, sis, an’ maybe 
he was. I don’t b’lieve the good Lord ’d 
hinder ’im if he wanted to come.” 


If some supposed the fortune coming 
to the Misses Simpkins would prove a 
death-blow to the Exchange, they were 


mistaken. A comfortable income gave 
its machinery just the lubrication it need- 
ed for smooth and happy working accord 
ing to the pleasure of its proprietors. 
Three years have passed since Sonny's 
collection of birds went to Washington, 
and every spring the sisters plan to go 
East to visit it at the Institution; but 
each season finds Teddy Brooks ‘* lookin’ 
so porely”’ that Miss Sarey Mirandy finds 
an excuse to put it off. When pressed, 
she did even say once to her sister: 
‘Though Sally Ann is growin’ in grace 
every day, an’’ll maRe a fine woman in 
time if she lives, you can’t put a ol’ head 
on young shovlders; an’, like as not, be- 
fore we'd be half-way to Washin’ton 
she'd run out o’ light bread an’ feed Teddy 
on hoe-cake, which always was same as 
pizen to ‘im even in his young days.” 
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BY JOHN 


VHE first touch of my acquaintance 
i} with Mr. Curtis was in the winter of 
1862-3, and the circumstances could not 
have been more fortunate; for it was in 
Concord, Massachusetts, where he was 
welcomed as an old-time ‘riend by many 
who had known him at Brook Farm or 
during the time he spent at Concord en- 
gaged in farming after leaving the com- 
munity. Of that farming he carried 
ever after a reminder in a scar upon his 
hand; and though it perhaps suggested 
some unskilled handling of his scythe, I 
think he would not have exchanged it 
for the decoration of the most honorable 
He came to his own that night, 
and his own received him glad!y—Judge 
Hoar and Emerson and Hawthorne and 
Aleott and Sanborn and Ellery Chan- 
Thoreau was then a few months 
dead; but even in health he was a man 
who ‘‘ would not go round the corner to 
the universe blow up.” The Con- 
cord women, too, worthy companions of 
the men, were there in force, and one, 


society. 


ning. 


see 


the flower and type of all the lovely girls 
who in those times quite worshipped Mr. 
Curtis, and having been presented to 
him, she vowed the hand which he had 
taken should never be profaned by any 


baser touch. Mr. Curtis, then thirty- 
eight years old, was in his perfect prime, 
and his lecture was a characteristic one 
of the war period, its crowning grace a 
tribute to the bravery of the young men 
who had perished in the war and those 
who were pressing forward into their 
places. The memory of that passage 
thrills me yet. We were then upon the 
threshold of emancipation, and the glow 
of that event was on the speaker's face, 
and in his voice its music, as of an or- 
gan’s peal. 

It was five or six years after this when 
I first met him in Brooklyn, whither he 
had come to lecture in my church and 
be my guest. Not knowing how formi- 
dable he might be, our house had braced 
itself for the most exigent possibilities, 
and found its entire stock of preparation 
left upon its hands. We had never felt 
so much at home in our own house be- 
fore. After that, as he came to lecture 
upon Thackeray and Dickens, each twice 
over, and Sir Philip Sidney, and Sumner, 
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CHADWICK. 


and Phillips, and Bryant, and Irving, 
**The Scholar in Polities,” and ‘* Political 
Morality,” to read for us Emerson's Divin- 
ity School Address of 1838, and to take part 
in some New England dinner or political 
meeting or little celebration of our own, 
we saw him many times; but it was only 
to confirm the first impression of his af- 
fable society. To be simple and sincere 
and not be upon good terms with him at 
once was quite impossible. His gift was 
less for conversation, as I found him, 
than for a stream of talk; but this may 
have been because I liked to start him on 
‘*some story of a man,” or some great 
event in which he had taken part. More 
than once the theme was Thackeray, the 
manner of his lectures, and that famous 
dinner which he gave, or which was given 
in his honor, at which he sang his song 
of ‘‘ Little Billee” with great effect, and 
Lester Wallack told a story in which 
Thackeray took immense delight, and 
‘‘Sam Ward” tooka memorable part. Dr. 
Kane was present, just returned from his 
immortal quest, and in all his repertory 
there was no story to which Mr. Curtis 
returned more fondly than to that of the 
following incident: 

Thackeray had been much impressed 
by Kane's adventures, and as he stood 
towering above the little man, he said, 
‘*“Mr. Curtis, do you think Dr. Kane 
weuld grant me a favor?” 

*‘T have not a doubt of it,” said Mr. 
Curtis. 

‘*Then,” said Thackeray, ‘‘I wish he 
would allow me to get down upon my 
knees and lick his boots.” 

At another time the story was of that 
delightful meeting with the Brownings, 
which he afterwards detailed so pleasantly 
in the Easy Chair. A note from Mr. Cur- 
tis introduced me to Robert Browning 
in 1887, and I found that I could have 
brought no more welcome greeting from 
this side of the sea. Mr. Curtis’s talk was 
almost never a repetition of what he had 
already written; he was too facile for 
there to be any need of that; but frequent- 
ly the talk was afterwards transformed 
into an essay, losing as often as it gained, 
I have imagined, by the transformation. 
At Longfellow’s funeral, where Emerson 
twice endeavored vainly to recall his 










































































MR. CURTIS IN YOUNG MANHOOD. 


From a Daguerreotype. 


name, he met ‘‘Sam Ward” for the last 
time, and soon after we got from him so 
complete a story of that gentleman’s aston- 
ishing career, so full of dazzling lights, al- 
ternating with mysterious shadows, such 
a romance of ups and downs, of vanish- 
ings and reappearings, that I never shall 
be reconciled to its irrecoverable loss. 

I might indefinitely prolong the recol- 
lections of these happy talks, but they 
would give but little of Mr. Curtis, save 
as their sympathies and admirations re- 
flected him as in a glass. The fact is he 
seldom talked about himself, and never 
except in the most incidental way. Thus 
of his Brook Farm talk I recall but little 
personal to himself, except his preference 
for the wiping of dishes to the washing— 
‘* swashing ” was his word—and his share 
in the hanging out of clothes, a chivalric 
assistance of the weaker vessels, afterward 
dancing the clothes-pins from his pockets 
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in the plain quadrille. 
We must go elsewhere 
for a picture of his sing- 
ing at the Eyrie— Mr 

Ripley’s house—so gentle 
and so grave, while the 
Brook-Farmers, man and 
maid, lying around loose 

ly on the sofas and the 
floor, drank in the melo 

dy; or to know how he 
took the réle of Hamlet 

and left out no part of 
all that fits the melan 

choly Dane. But he would 
talk freely enough of his 
first meeting with Marga 

ret Fuller, solus cum sold, 
all the way out from Corn- 
hill to the Farm, nine 
memorable miles in Noah 
Gerrish’s West Roxbury 
omnibus, a feast of wit 
and laughter all the way; 
and as freely of her re 

peated visits to the Farm, 
and of her brilliant talk. 
He was always ready to 
take up the cudgels for 
her against those who 
fancied her a mere blue 

stocking, or as some 

thing less than ever-wo 

manly. He remembered 
Hawthorne as being quite 
as recluse at Brook Farm 
as elsewhere,always aloof 
and critical, inappreciative of Ripley’s 
character and aims, and holding him 
severely accountable for the loss of 
his own hard-earned investment in the 
enterprise. Hawthorne’s distortion of 
the truth about Brook Farm in The 
Blithedale Romance he did not find it 
easy to forgive. In general he was very 
loyal to that social dream, especially to 
the former part, before the Fourierites 
had marred in mending it. Some partic 
ulars were sufficiently amusing, but in its 
average purpose, spirit, and result it was 
no laughing matter, and he could only 
think of it with pleasure for its idyllic 
beauty, and gratitude for its influence 
upon his life. His ways and Dana’s had 
at last diverged so much that he would 
have avoided a too painful matter if he 
had not been always glad to qualify the 
judgments of his friends with pleasant 
recollections of a man who somehow in 
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the wear and tear of life seemed to have 
lost the freshness of his early aspirations. 
it was for him a tragic incident when at 
Ripley’s funeral Dana came in the long 
ile to look upon his face, life for them 
oth had been so different from what they 
onee had dreamed ; for Dana so much 
more widely different than for his friend. 

There was another Dana--the younger 
Richard Henry—for whose character and 
genius he had the warmest 
admiration. In his noblest 
rhetoric he fancied a quality 
which would do Burke no dis- 
credit. In Mr. C. F. Adams’s 
life of Dana he took great 
pleasure in the author’s own 
self-revelation. He agreed 
with him that Dana might 
have made a great statesman, 
but never a successful poli- 
tician. One of his happiest 
recollections of Dana was at 
Mr. Evarts’s country house, 
where a great company was 
gathered, 

“ Enclosed in a tumultuous privacy 

of storm,” 
and Dana's talk ran laugh- 
ing like a brook. It is with 
these days that I connect the 
story of Mr. Evarts’s reply to 
his son’s protestation that 
Washington could not have 
thrown a silver dollar over 
a certain river: “ You must 
remember, my son, that a dol- 
lar would go much farther 
then than it will now.” The 
political heresy of this story 
from Mr. Evarts’s present 
point of view shows that it 
is pretty old. 

Mr. Curtis’s Concord self was, quite as 
little as his Brook Farm self, the subject 
of his reminiscent talk. His Concord 
subject was almost invariably Emerson, 
the evenings at his house, as I remember 
one, when only the big hearth-fire light- 
ed the warm-colored room, with Haw- 
thorne sitting in the deepest shadow, not 
speaking much, perhaps not even listen- 
ing, so that Emerson said, ‘*‘ Hawthorne 
rides well his horse of the night.” How- 
ever deeply he was involved in the Tran- 
scendental movement while in Concord, 
in 1853 —witness his articles on Emerson 
and Hawihorne in Homes of American 
Authors—he dared to laugh at certain 
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of its aspects in a way that must have 
been quite shocking to the more solemn 
votaries. For Emerson he had never 
anything but reverence and admiration; 
but Alcott he could never take quite seri- 
ously. Yet he never in his iater talk 
reverted to the manner of his early satire, 
in which Alcott figured as Plato Skim- 
pole. This was in part because the habit 
of kindness grew on him as he went on, 


. CURTIS AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-EFIGHT. 


but also possibly because some things that 
Alcott did compelled his admiration; not- 
ably his characterization of Emerson, the 
most apt and beautiful that has yet ap- 


peared. To hear Mr. Curtis quote Emer- 
son’s poetry was a rare delight, though, 
for that matter, so it was to hear him 
quote any poetry that was high and 
good, and he was sure to quote no other. 
In his lecture upon Dickens, his render- 
ing of Hood’s ‘‘Song of the Shirt” was 
something marvellous. The ‘Stitch, 
stitch, stitch!” was long drawn out like 
the poor sewer's thread, and seemed to 
drain away the life-blood of your heart. 
But Emerson’s thought always seemed 
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clearer on his lips than to the eye, and 
its music more ethereal and divine. To 
hear him repeat, 
“Who gave thee, O Beauty, 
The keys of this breast— 
Too credulous lover 
Of blest and unblest ?” 

and what follows in the ‘‘Ode to Beau- 
ty,” was to enjoy the passage as a thing 
entirely new; and I remember at a bu- 
colic feast in Chesterfield that, standing 
on a treacherous bench under a roof of 
odorous hemlock boughs, he quoted the 
“Apology” so delightfully that the 
rudest farmer there listened and was 
well pleased. He had a conscience for 
quotation, and would verify every pas- 
sage that he used in any public way. He 
meant to be so sure that he was right 
that one could not help enjoying the oc- 
casions when he slipped. They were not 
frequent, but once there were two mis- 
takes in one article. For one, he could 
only plead that he had mixed up one of 
Henry James’s titles, ‘‘A Day of Days,” 
with Longfellow’s line, 


“Gift of God, O perfect day!” 


and for the other, ‘‘ well,” said he, ‘‘I 
went up stairs and looked it up in Lizzie’s 
Browning, and forgot it coming down.” 
I have fancied that he had in mind 
that secythe-cut on his hand when he 
wrote, in the early article on Emerson, 
** And the farmer-boy sweeping with flash- 
ing scythe through the river meadows, 
whose coarse grass glistens, apt for mow- 
ing, in the early June morning, pauses as 
the whistle [of the locomotive] dies into 
the distance, and wiping his brow, and 
whetting his blade anew, questions the 
country-smitten citizen, the amateur Cory- 
don struggling with imperfect stroke be- 
hind him, of the mystic romance of city 
life.” It is quite as certain that it was his 
own bad rowing which atevery stroke neu- 
tralized Hawthorne’s on the Concord River 
—a river as doubtful to the eye as the 
urchin in his home-made trousers which 
was forward and which back. I should 
say that Mr. Curtis was never skilful 
in the manual uses of our life. Even 
the practical oversight on Staten Island 
and at Ashfield he willingly allowed his 
wife to take upon herself, it being greatly 
to her taste. There was one circumstance 
of his Concord days that he could hardly 
bring to mind without an imaginative 
consciousness of painful insufficiency in 
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his nether garments. It was his wearing o/ 
a pair of ‘‘ natural trousers,” which were 
made of white duck, and conformed «s 
nearly as possible to the periphery of his 
legs, which at that time were scant of 
flesh. 

Remembering that when Curtis went to 
Brook Farm he was only seventeen years 
old, we should be obliged to think him 
early solemnized if the same narrative 
that gives his graver aspect did not also 
give another. There was no hint of any 
such misfortune in the years between his 
Concord period and his entrance on his po- 
litical career. Disappointed hopes are dan- 
gerous to generous ideals. ‘‘I go a-fish 
ing,” said the apostle after the death of 
Jesus and the apparent failure of his 
dream. There is evidence that the Brook 
Farm disappointment made some of those 
involved in it less earnest than they would 
have been if they had never made that 
brave experiment. It was not so with 
Mr. Curtis, but it is certain that the years 
following his return from Europe were 
the most dangerous of his life. Walking 
in my orchard, July 31, 1891, he said, 
‘‘ Forty-five years ago to-night I was at 
a ball at Fort Hamilton, and sailed for 
Surope the next day.” That ball was one 
of many in those days, but there were 
more of them after his return from Eu- 
rope, after four years of travel. 


“The best of all ways to lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear.” 


So sang he to a friend one perfect night 


last April. It was after the Baltimore 
banquet of the league, the last he was to 
grace with hisdelightful talk. He lengthi- 
ened many days after that fashion before 
his deeper earnestness began. No one 
was more desired and flattered and ca- 
ressed, and the wonder is that, with so 
much admiration and so much sensibil- 
ity, he was not spoiled for all the better 
uses of his life. What kept him pure 
and true until new stars arose with surer 
guidance was his sincere love of poetry 
and beauty, and the bonds that he had 
given to the best people he had known at 
Brook Farm and on‘his European round. 
My best impression of this last in talk 
was one day that we were lengthening in 
the aforesaid way on the broad piazzas of 
the United States Hotel at Saratoga. We 
were joined by the Rev. Francis Tiffany, 
who was a companion of Mr. Curtis's 
travels in Europe, and far into the night 
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ey went on capping each other's recol- 
etions, jogging each other’s memories, 
aking the old days live again—the dar- 
ug walk from Como to Milan, the ugly 
‘fair with the gendarmes in the latter 
ty, the spectres of the mist upon the Alps, 

e revolutionary outbreak in Berlin and 

the funeral of the dead in- 
surgents, to say nothing of 
Mr. Curtis’s timely interfer 
enee, but for which a lev- 
elled musket would have 
punished Mr. Tiffany’s rash 
with immediate 
death. And I remember 
another night at Saratoga, 
over the little table where 
for five cents you get all 
the Vichy that you want, 
when the talk was no less 
plenteous, and as clear and 
sparkling, over the political 
catherings at Saratoga, and 
its departed social charm. 
It was his consulate as pres- 
ident of the Unitarian Con- 
ference, and coming down 
the steps from the platform 
of the Town-hall, Mr. Curtis 
had said, ‘‘ The last time I 
went up these steps Conk 
ling was presiding over a 
State convention, and he 
looked everywhere else but 
where he knew I was before 
he looked at me.” That was 
because two years before, at 
Rochester (1877), the Sena- 
tor had forgotten his arti- 
ficial dignity so far as to 
‘fall a-cursing like a very 
drab” at reform principles 
in general and at Mr. Cur- 
tis in particular, a cireum- 
stance by which Mr. Cur- 
tis’s equanimity was not in 
the least disturbed. 

These Saratoga talks of 1891 have got 
me on too fast. I only meant to speak 
of them as bearing on the period of foreign 
travel. Kensett and Hicks and Cranch, 
and all those who were with hifn abroad, 
cherished the association one of the 
fairest in their lives. Dr. Hedge, another 
companion for some months in Italy, had 
more to give than to take in those years, 
when he was almost twice as old as Cur- 
tis, the best Germanist in America, and 
Curtis knew his worth, and drew upon it 
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later when he was an editor of Putnam's 
Magazine. Of his part in that he could 
always talk, as he has written, pleasantly, 
and especially of Charles F. Briggs, the 
** Harry Franco ” of those days, for whom 
he had a warm regard that showed itself 
unfailingly as his-own life took a broader 
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sweep, and Briggs’s somehow a narrower 
than he deserved. Of the tragical conclu- 
sion, not to say explosion, of the magazine 
and the long drudgery that followed I got 
from him no sign. If one wants to see 
him as he was upon the threshold of his 
political career, he should find the Home 
Journal for 1856, and read N. P. Willis’s 
account of his speaking for Fremont some- 
where near Idlewild. Willis went over 
and heard him with something of the 
astonishment of the hen who had hatched 
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ducks. He had a sense of parentage for 
Curtis, and imagined that he was going 
to continue his tradition. Dying in 1867, 
he lived to see that Curtis had a call to 
very different things, or he may have 
been one of those to whom Curtis’s po- 
litical career was a mistaken aberration 
from his natural bent. This has been 
very largely the opinion of those who 
did not like his criticism of their polit- 
ical morality, and his preference for the 
straight and narrow to their broad and 
crooked way. 

Mr. Curtis’s reminiscences of the Re- 
publican National Convention of 1860 
were of a piece with his reminiscences of 
other similar events, in their comparative 
neglect of his own part in what he and 
others saw. Most deeply fixed in his rec- 
ollection of the convention’s most dra- 
matic scene was the appearance of Frank 
P. Blair, the younger of that name, of 
fiery aspect, relishing his tobacco, good- 
naturedly indifferent, but with loud vo- 
ciferation coming to the rescue with a 
point of order that enabled Mr. Curtis to 
address the house and revolutionize its 
sentiment. In the summer of 1891, John 
Howard Bryant, a brother of William 
Cullen, was at the Ashfield dinner, and 
then and there told Mr. Curtis in my 
hearing something that he did not know 
before, that he (Mr. Bryant) had gone out 
and brought back Mr. Giddings into the 
convention, which he had left in grief 
and shame because it had refused to put 
the language of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence into its platform. I have had 
the testimony of several persons who were 
present on that occasion to the over- 
whelming eloquence of Mr. Curtis’s ap- 
peal to the convention’s better self; but 
Horace Greeley, anxious to conciliate the 
border States, did not find any pleasure 
in the event. When Mr. Curtis, soon 
after his return to New York, called on 
his former chief at the Tribune office, 
Mr. Greeley greeted him with, ‘‘ Well, 
George, you made a fool of yourself, 
didn’t you?” 

When I first went to Chesterfield, in 
July, 1875, the most natural thing to do 
the first night was to drive over to Ash- 
field to see Mr. Curtis. I have not for- 
gotten how chill the swampy hollows 
were that summer night, nor how warm 
his greeting was to me and to my friends, 
one of whom had heard that Chicago 
speech, and shared with him the joy of 


battle upon many a well-fought field 
My greeting he did not forget. It was 
‘* What a cozy hollow you are in, her 
at Ashfield!” That was the text of many 
a humorous comment at successive din 
ners of the Sanderson Academy. There 
is a reminiscence of it in the ‘* Dinner in 
Arcadia,” the last paper in the volume of 
selections from the Easy Chair, which he 
made a year ago, where he speaks of 
‘‘ loftier Hawley and Goshen and higher 
Chesterfield.” The Ashfield people were 
proud of their 1200 feet above the sea, but 
their immediate situation is at the bottom 
of a verdurous bowl, while Chesterfield, 
besides being 300 feet higher, is on a 
heaven-kissing hill. Matthew Arnold put 
the matter much more grossly when on 
his visit to Ashfield he said, ‘‘ Why do 
you Yankees always put your villages in 
a hole?” 

The Ashfield dinner was a notable 
event for all the country-side, its double 
object to assist the academy and to make 
a note of current tendencies of thought 
and life. Thither to help the feast came 


Howells; Charles Dudley Warner, from 
his nafive Plainfield, where they have 


named a hill for him—a nice thing 
for the hill; Joseph Choate, with his 
inimitable audacity ; and Lowell— 


“E da esiglio venne a questa pace” 


—answering for all time the foolish people 
who believed, or tried to, that his patriot 
heart was getting cold. There did not 
come Mark Twain, one year because he 
was ‘‘getting old and rheumatic,” aud 
another year because ‘‘ all that was past, 
and he was old and rheumatic.” Lowell 
was as nervous for some days in advance 
of the occasion as if at a succession of 
English civie banquets he had not raised 
the art of after-dinner speaking to a new 
degree. Mr. Curtis’s lack of preoccupa- 
tion was the same there as everywhere 
where he was to speak. Through any 
amount of ‘‘dear sacred dulness,” or 
profane, he sat respectfully attentive to 
‘*the gentleman last up,” whoever he 
might be. He could make his placid 
countenance a mask that hid sometimes 
a most indignant soul. I remember 
once, at a New England dinner, when a 
distinguished Senator made a most bru 
tal and indecent attack on Beecher to his 
face, I looked in vain to Mr. Curtis for 
some sympathy with my disgust. I got 
it afterward in full measure, pressed 
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down and running over. Only once at 
Ashfield did I miss his usual equanimity 
in advance of the speaking. Urging him 
to give us some elaborate expression of 
his judgment of Lowell's life and charac- 
ter, he said, ‘‘I am too full of indigna- 
tion to write or speak of him at all.” If 
he was as full a few hours after, it was 
not because he had not set free a copious 
flood. Lowell was his theme, and his 
text the remark of some stupid or ma- 
licious person that he had been on the 
wrong side of every great question. 
Others had qualified their admiration 
with allowances made with affected sor- 
row and with real delight. Mr. Curtis’s 
vindication of his friend was the most 
impassioned utterance I ever heard from 
him, The calm beauty of his eulogy on 
Lowell the next winter was as different 
from it as a painted from a real flame. 
Since then there has been no Ashfield 
dinner. In 1892, at the usual time for 
it Mr. Curtis was within a few days of 
his desired release, and the expressive si- 
lence of the village mused his praise. 
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His Ashfield study was all out-of-doors 
—so wide the sash that opened on the 
floor of his piazza—and a foot-path ran 
direct from it across the orchard to Pro- 
fessor Norton’s house. There, in the 
year of grace 1884, I found him reading 
Mr. Blaine’s Twenty Years in Congress, 
with as much admiration for its brilliant 
ease as if he admired him wholly, and 
there I asked him for his answer to the 
frequent criticism on his conduct in re- 
maining in the convention after the 
nomination which he regarded as ‘‘ not 
fit to be made.” Did his remaining 
imply any hesitation as to the course he 
meant to take? ‘‘ Not the least.” Why, 
then, did he remain? ‘‘ Because he was 
there in a representative capacity, and 
having done what he could to prevent 
what seemed to him an unwise nomi- 
nation, and failed, he must do. what he 
could to make the remaining action of 
the convention as near right as possi- 
ble.” I have found politicians who did 
not think that this was good politics. 
Perhaps not; but it was good morality. 
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“ Swiftly the politic goes: is it dark? he borrows 


a lantern. 
Slowly the statesman and sure, guiding his steps 
by the stars.” 


It should go without the saying that 
Mr. Curtis’s habitual talk had more to do 
with current politics, and especially with 
the prospects of civil service reform, than 
with anything else. Concerning the for- 
mer, he was much shrewder than the ma- 
chine politicians of his generation, who 
spoke contemptuously of him as an ideal- 
istic amateur who knew little about poli- 
tics. He knew much more than they. I 
found his judgment seldom scorned by 
the event, which not infrequently sur- 
passed his hopes, while they have proved 
the falsest prophets of our time, the most 
blundering schemers and prognosticators 
in political affairs. His relation to the 
civil service reform movement is fre- 
quently regarded by his critics, and even 
by those who would fain be his admir- 
ers, as one of the vagaries of his later 
life, to be passed over as trippingly as 
possible. But he would have refused the 
admiration offered him at the expense of 
the consuming passion of his life. For 


more than twenty years it claimed the 
most of his best hours, and if his energy 
was misdirected, he was one of the least 


successful and most pitiable of men. But 
his success was equal to his ardor and 
persistency. In the antislavery conflict, 
where his praise is lavishly bestowed, he 
was a brave young lieutenant caught up 
into the army of emancipation as it swept 
to victory. In the civil service struggle 
he was the commander-in-chief of the 
whole army, and never was a leader more 
appreciative of the fidelity of every officer 
of his command and every soldier in the 
ranks. What he did here was more to 
him than all the other functions of his 
public life, and there can be no genuine 
appreciation of the man which entertains 
a doubt that here was his most character- 
istic and important service to the Ameri- 
can people. 

At Staten Island the immediate sur- 
roundings were as countrylike as at 
Ashfield, but with a more stately and 
old-fashioned loveliness of embowering 
shade. The interior had the friendliest 
aspect; an environment, by long and hap- 
py use, fitting the man as closely as his 
glove. The study was always suffering 
from a congestion of books. It was’ a 
work-shop, with no attempt to put on im- 
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posing airs. He wrote, not at his des 
but sitting in a Shaker rocking-chai) 
with a pad upon his knee; seldom at 
Harper and Brothers’, where he went o: 
Thursdays to correct his proofs in the 
composing-room, his abstraction making 
for him ‘‘an island which no sea could 
overwhelm.” His study and his hous: 
bespoke his interest in men and women 
there were busts and portraits every where, 
above stairs and below; a big Carlyle 
glooming above the mantel in the dining 
room; a strong, free pen-and-ink drawing 
of Wendell Phillips in the study, the most 
memorable thing of all. The books close 
at his hand were all the American and 
English histories; and if no ‘‘thumb 
marks thick on the margin proclaimed 
where the battle was hottest,” there was 
no lack of visible signs. To make an 
evening pleasant, he had an old portfolio 
full of delightful souvenirs of persons 
and events. There was a whole letter of 
Thackeray’s, written on one continuous 
microscopic line across a quarto page. 
There was no bit, there or anywhere, of 
Mr.Cleveland’s writing—a fact which was 
“significant of much.” It meant that 
Mr. Curtis had never had any personal 
correspondence with the man whom he 
so much admired, and whom he had 
served to a degree unparalleled in the 
new ‘‘times that tried men’s souls.” In 
that portfolio there were mementos of old 
friends, trophies of old wars, echoes of 
music that had forever died away. 
George Eliot wrote pathetically of peo- 
ple whose souls look out from alien eyes 
and struggle to illuminate faces which 
have no correspondence with their qual- 
ity of mercy, truth, and love. But with 
Mr. Curtis it was not so in any least de- 
gree. In him, as Jacobi or Novalis said 
of Luther, body and soul were not divid- 
ed. The whole man was made at one 
east. The graces of his person corre- 
sponded to the graces of his mind; the 
beauty of his character found a fitting 
symbol in the beauty of his face, the ex- 
pressive mouth, the eyes that grew less 
mournful as he found his proper place 
among the helpers of his kind. But if 
we could forget these things, we could 
not forget the tenderness with which he 
used to go away from us, or let us go from 
him: ‘‘Good-by!” and then again, and 
with a lingering emphasis that made the 
word as kind as a caress, ‘‘ Good-by!” 
We seem to hear it now from far away. 
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I. 

TRAVELLED Frenchman was asked 
{A the other day how the buildings of 
the Columbian World’s Fair compared 
with those of the last exposition in the 
French capital. After reflecting a mo- 
ment he replied, ‘*The buildings at Chi- 
cago are what you might have expected 
in Paris; the buildings in Paris were what 
you might have expected in Chicago.” 
That is to say, in the capital of the world 
of art the exhibition architecture—and ar- 
chitecture is an essential part of a world’s. 
exhibition—in its utilitarianism made lit- 
tle effort to rise above the commonplace, 
while in a typical industrial city of the 
New World the display is of the noblest 
and most refined classic art. The crea- 
tion has avoided the eccentric as com- 
pletely as it has escaped the common- 
place; has achieved the grand without 
pretension, and has keen so mindful of 
beauty and harmony that the severest 
critic cannot gibe at its ambitious magni- 
tude. At the same time utility has not 
been sacrificed to show, nor the practical 
object of the exhibition to ostentation. 
No world’s exhibition was ever better 
housed or more conveniently arranged, 
and the promise now is that it will be 
seen to better advantage and with less 
weariness than any of its predecessors 
have been. As it stood on the day of its 
formal dedication in October, incomplete, 
its decoration in progress, with the scaf- 
foldings and building-stages still marring 
the architectural effect, in the midst of 
the débris of ten thousand workmen 
driving on the work night and day, it 
was already a sufficient answer to the 
doubt whether the American genius is 
equal to the creation of any works except 
those of mechanical ingenuity. The dis- 
tinction of the Columbian Exhibition is 
not its magnitude; it is not that it con- 
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tains the largest building ever erected in 
the world; it is in its beauty, its harmoni- 
ous grouping, its splendid landscape and 
architectural effects. This is best com- 
prehended as a whole in the approach 
from the lake. The view there, especial- 
ly at the coming of evening, when the 
long rows of classic columns, the pillars, 
and domes are in relief against a glowing 
sunset sky, is a vision of beauty that will 
surprise most and will appeal most to 
those familiar with the triumphs of man’s 
genius elsewhere. The little city of the 
lagoon, reflected in the water as distinctly 
as it stands out against the sky, seems 
like some fairy exhalation on the shore, 
suggesting the long perspective of col- 
umns on the desert of Palmyra, the ap- 
proach by the Sea of Marmora to Con- 
stantinople, and the canals and palaces 
of Venice as seen from the Lido. In its 
light and airy grace it is like a city of 
the imagination. 
II. 

This is not a local affair. It is Amer- 
ica putting its best foot forward, and a 
visit to these grounds stirs the national 
pride, and kindles to a glow the patriot- 
ism of every citizen. It is greatly to the 
credit of Chicago, which has furnished 
the direct motive power, and everywhere 
aroused enthusiasm by its invincible ener- 
gy and courage, that it has had the good 
sense simply to put itself at the head ofa 
great national movement, which has so 
responded to the call that every visitor, 
from whatever remote part of the republic 
he may come, feels that this is his exhibi- 
tion, and that it justifies his pride in his 
country. It is not Chicago's fault if local 
or provincial jealousy has thrown upon 
her heavy burdens and the honor of lead- 
ership. Her public spirit is representa- 
tive of the best public spirit of the coun- 
try, which accepts as its own, as rep- 
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resenting its best culture and most lively 
patriotism, the beautiful creation in Jack- 
son Park. If the government has been 
niggardly, not appreciating the willing- 
ness of the great mass of American voters 
to be generous and even lavish in a mat- 
ter of national reputation, the popular 
response on dedication day to the effort 
made to symbolize the American spirit 
must undeceive it. It is not the first 
time that political scheming has made a 
mistake in not trusting to the generous 
patriotism of the country. The location 
of the exhibition was not accidental. 
Many cities wanted it, or thought they 
wanted it, and each one could offer some 
superior advantage; but it is idle to say 
that any one city was strong enough to 
capture it alone. The fact is that the 
millions of the great West and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley resolved that the show 
should be held in the West, and there it 
is. But it is not a Western any more 
than it is an Eastern or a Southern show. 
First of all it will be an American exhibit, 
and next it will be of the best that Euro- 
pean and Oriental tradition, art, and in- 
genuity can show. Nothing but an in- 
ternational calamity can prevent its being 
a great World’s Fair. It is now safe to 
say that wherever the exhibition had been 
held, it could not in its externals have 
more fitly and creditably represented the 
best American genius in art, ingenuity, 
and enterprise. No petty criticism can 
longer obscure that fact from the Ameri- 
can people. And if the enterprise should 
go no further than the opening, if Europe 
should decide to have cholera a part of its 
exhibit, and this spectre should make a 
solitude of the beautiful city in the la- 
goons—a desolate Palmyra, indeed, in the 
desert—the creation there, as an inspira- 
tion and a stimulation to the country, 
will be worth all that it has cost. It 
would be something for a great nation to 
do a worthy thing generously, to make a 
sacrifice to art, if sacrifice it must be, once 
in a way to forget the utilitarian, and to 
surpass the world in an enterprise that 
does not pay dividends, And yet good 
art always pays. We shall appreciate 
by-and-by the commercial, the money 
value to the country of what the archi- 
tects, the sculptors, the painters, have done 
at Chicago. It is not permanent. No. 
That is perhaps the best of it all. The 
American people can afford to transform 
a marsh into a fairy scene, to create for a 


day a noble city for the mere exhibition 
of its art and industry, to house an ex 
hibition as it never was housed before 
and to-morrow to brush it away and go 
on with its work. 

ill. 

The result at Chicago has been reached 
by the exercise of practical good sens« 
The genius of the country appropriate to 
the task in hand was appealed to. When 
we want a bridge built, we go toa bridge 
builder; when we want a horse sliod, we 
go to a blacksmith; when we want a 
diplomatist familiar with languages ne- 
cessary to his duties, or a scientific patent- 
examiner, or an expert post-office official, 
we go—do we not?—to a ward politician. 
So in this case, when it was a question 
of art in a creation that should combine 
beauty and utility, the commissioners 
called in experts. There was no waste 
of time in a competition of plans which 
should be passed upon by people who 
are not experts; but landscape-gardeners, 
architects, sculptors, and painters of rec- 
ognized ability the country over were 
called in, assigned their parts, and given 
a free hand to create the thing needed. 
These various artists met together, threw 
themselves into the work with patriotic 
fervor, subordinated their notions to the 
general effect, and worked in harmony 
for the sake of art and for the honor of 
the country. In this plan of harmony 
there was free play for individual genius, 
and the result is great variety and no mere 
monotony. It is a constant surprise to 
the spectator that the country has so 
much talent and taste and power of high 
artistic achievement. The truth is that 
the architects have here had for the first 
time in our history a chance to show 
what they could do on a grand scale. 
The material adopted in construction has 
enabled them to put in visible form 
architectural dreams that there is not 
money enough at the disposal of the 
country to carry out in solid granite and 
marble. The modern method of building 
by the use of iron, so that the structure 
can rise to any height and extend to any 
area, and perfectly support itself inde- 
pendent of the exterior walls or casing, 
makes practicable the use of ‘‘ staff” for 
walls, a composition light in weight, flex- 
ible to any form, and yet durable for 
purposes of this kind, and cheap. It is 
equally serviceable for walls, for the 
largest columns and most ornate capitals, 
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‘oy decoration in high or low relief, for 
statues or groups of figures, and for all the 
sculpture that can beautify and ennoble 
architectural construction. At a little 
distance it gives the effect of marble, but 
without glitter or hardness, for its surface 
absorbs the light and produces richness 
and depth of tone. With this freedom 
of action and this liberty in the use of 
workable material, the architects, working 
always in harmony with each other and 
with the noble landscape plan, have been 
enabled to do wonders, and to show the 
world that our national genius is not 
merely mechanical, and that all our arehi- 
tects need to place American art alongside 
the best anywhere is opportunity. If the 


exhibition went no further than this, it is 
vindicated simply as an object-lesson in 
architecture to the American people, and 
a lesson alsc that beauty of form is en 
tirely consistent with scientific mechani- 
cal construction and utility of purpose. 


IV. 

But this is only part of the pleasing 
story. The architects realized that their 
profession is not isolated. A building is 
not a mere shelter, but should be an ob- 
ject to give pleasure by its beauty—not 
only by its beauty of form, but by such 
adjuncts of color and legitimate orna- 
ment, a part of it or in near relation to 
it, as shall increase the pleasure of the 
spectator. In short, they returned with- 
out reserve to the classic idea, and sum- 
moned to their aid the artists of form and 
color in life, the sculptors and the paint- 
ers. For the first time in America there 
was a sincere and harmonious union in one 
purpose of the ‘‘allied arts.” The artists 
thus met together were animated by a 
spirit of concord in a single devotion to 
art. There on the spot an art atmosphere 
was created, a riant joy and enthusiasm 
in it, such as many of them had not ex- 
perienced since their student days in the 
great centres of the art world. Yes, it 
was possible that there should be in 
America not only an aspiration but an 
encouragement in art. So the architects 
built and the sculptors modelled and the 
painters colored and decorated, and the 
thing of beauty that had lain in their 
minds without expectation of realization 
grew day by day. 

So here is the first fruit of the exhibi- 
tion already—it is in November that these 
lines are penned, months before the open- 
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ing—a new era in American art. First, 
in a drawing together of the allied arts in 
mutual helpfulness; second, in a recogni- 
tion that their interests are one; and third, 
in the recognition by the public of the 
money value of art and of the artistic 
spirit. Hereafter it will be felt that no 
publie building, nor perhaps any private 
house of importance, is finished, is what 
the architect would have it, or is what art 
and taste demand it should be, until the 
sculptors and the painters have contrib- 
uted to it the ornamentation and the life 
that were considered inseparable from the 
noble edifices of antiquity. Then the 
sculptor and the painter will have recog- 
nized useful employment, as Michael An- 
gelo had and Raphael had, and be stimu- 
lated to the noblest efforts. No man can 
long work with spirit or produce the best 
that is in him in a pursuit the value of 
which to the world is unrecognized. The 
artists of America have never had before 
such a recognition as they have had at 
Chicago, and the effect cannot be less 
than a decided stimulation of the allied 
arts in this country. 
¥. 

There is another discovery which, 
more’s the pity, is made a little late. It 
is that a man may be a first-rate politi- 
cian, or the chum of a politician, and not 
be a good architect. It does not seem rea- 
sonable that this should be so, but we fear 
we shall have to admit it. The only 
discordant architectural note at Jackson 
Park is the Government Building. It 
may have been built by the best man in 
the world, by a good story-teller and ra- 
conteur, by an able lawyer, or by a brill- 
iant veterinary surgeon; it is not in har- 
mony with the other buildings, and seems 
to have been erected according to the 
spirit of the Federal government, without 
consultation with the architects. The 
United States is spotted all over with 
government buildings, custom - houses, 
post-offices, and court-liouses, voted by a 
generous and log-rolling people, and built 
by a Federal superintendent. Some of 
these buildings are hideous; some are sim- 
ply commonplace; nearly every one is 
uninteresting (some in Washington ex- 
cepted), and incapable of responding to 
the demand of art that it should raise 
a sentiment of pleasure in the breast of 
the spectator. Now and then the super- 
intendent may have been an architect, 
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and an honor to his profession. But it 
was clearly impossible for one man ade- 
quately to cover so vast a field, or have 
sufficient variety of conception to satisfy 
art or to meet the requirements of a coun- 
try so varied as ours in climate, atmos- 
phere, and sites. The consequence has 
been monotony, when it has not been 
something more offensive. There are 
scores of buildings as much alike in archi- 
tectural ugliness as loaves of bread turn- 
ed out of a baker’s oven. This is manu- 
facture; it is not art; and it is not worthy 
of an enlightened country that has money 
to spare, and the whole ancient and med- 
izval world to draw on for instruction, 
to say nothing of its being the most in- 
ventive and ingenious of nations. Now 
if the construction of these Federal build- 
ings had been given to different architects 
of genius and reputation in the different 
States, we should have had not only va- 
riety, but noble edifices scattered over the 
country, many of them worth a consider- 
able journey to see. There was a man 
by the name of ——, who was the archi- 
tectural boss when the Federal govern- 
ment was spending millions annually in 
costly constructions. It was probably 
just an accident that he didn’t build our 
war-vessels also. But we were not build- 
ing many at the time. It will take years 
and years, and perhaps conflagrations, to 
getover him. But think of the presump- 
tion of in making the design for a 
Federal building in Boston, for instance, 
while Richardson was alive! Millions of 
money wasted, not even for revenue only, 
nor for protection, but on the theory that 
a clever man can play the fiddle, or 
twenty fiddles at the same time, although 
he has never had a fiddle in his hand. 
And not only that. These millions might 
have gone into buildings that would not 
only have been a lasting credit to the 
country, but would have been an in- 
struction to the people, would have edu- 
eated and raised the public taste, and 
been the most powerful stimulant to the 
growth of high artin this country. When 
the President is sick, it is noticed that he 
does not call in his supervising architect, 
but summons the best medical skill. 
When Uncle Sam wants any more build- 
ings, we trust he will allot them, here and 
there, to skilled architects, who will each, 
thus chosen, have a noble ambition to 
serve the country with his talents, and 
by the aid of the allied arts to erect build- 
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ings which shall be admired and praised 
Alas! Jackson Park too late shows u 


how beautiful we might have been. | 
the talent of the country had been stimu 
lated and rewarded by important public 
commissions, it is quite certain that th: 
country would have no reason now to 
fear comparison of its architecture with 
that of any contemporary. 


Vi. 

The achievement of the allied arts at 
Chicago brings impressively before the 
American public the relation of color as 
well as of sculpture to architecture. This 
suggests that a private residence which 
has any architectural pretensions is not 
sustaining those pretensions until the in- 
terior corresponds to the exterior, and is 
beautified by the drawings and the brushes 
of artists instead of being cheapened and 
vulgarized by the necessarily repeated de- 
vices of mechanical decorators. But it 
suggests more than that, and touches the 
exterior appearance of our cities and vil- 
lages. As regards the refined, the har- 
monious, or the vulgar and ‘‘ swearing ” 
appearance of a village or city street, the 
freaks of the carpenter and builder are 
often surpassed by the eccentricities of 
the house-painter, whose guiding rule of 
color often seems to be that of the vulgar 
woman in dress who wishes to be con- 
spicuous. It is a simple delusion of most 
people that they are the best judges of what 
color their houses should be. If a man 
builds an isolated house in the country, 
he may paint it sky-blue without serious- 
ly offending anybody except his Maker, 
but in a village street his offence is a civic 
crime. His bad taste may ruin the ap- 
pearance of a whole street. These effects 
are commonplaces of observation and re- 
mark, but the help and the harm of 
color in relation to architecture are 
scarcely yet seriously considered, except 
by artists. If it had been the habit of 
the ordinary architects who have built 
the tens of thousands of brick churches 
in this country to call to their aid the 
taste of artists trained in color, we should 
not have had so many staring edifices 
spotted with violent contrasts—a sort of 
sectarian measles in architecture. 


VIL. 


The friends of George William Curtis 
could desire for him no more fitting me- 
morial than that of the proposed build- 
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ing of the Staten Island Academy at New 
Brighton. A conspicuous feature of this is 
the Curtis Memorial Hall. This is an insti- 
tution in whose welfare he was concerned, 
in a neighborhood where he spent a con- 
siderable portion of his life, in which his 
character was an example end an inspira- 
tion of that higher education which he 
did so much by tongue and pen to pro- 
mote. The same building will contain 
the valuable and beautiful Arthur Winter 
Memorial Library, founded by William 
Winter and his wife in memory of their 
son. Here begin to cluster those memo- 
rials, those names, which make so rich 
with association and inspiration the scho- 
lastie foundations of the Old World. Our 
people least of all, in their haste for ma- 
terial acquisition and display, can afford 
to neglect the traditions of culture which 
make so much for the higher life of a 
community. It is a commendable ambi- 
tion of the liberal rich to give their 
names where their money goes to insti- 
tutions of learning and of charity. It is 
of equal importance that the people them- 
selves should take advantage of the asso- 
ciation of names and careers stimulating 
to the best ambition of youth in their 
popular institutions of education. The 
public has no other heritage so precious 


as these names. It has already become 
evident that the examples of men who by 
any means have made great fortunes are 
not needed by the youth of this country. 
The examples of men who have used be- 
neficently any portion of their great for- 
tunes are not to be belittled. But the dear 
and priceless thing in a republic is the 
example of men who have left a spotless 
character and a name for good deeds. 
Whatever Mr. Curtis was as an orator, 
as a man of letters, asan elevating influ- 
ence in our political life, he was always 
and in all things the apostle of culture 
and of the higher life, and in it all the 
most ardent American and lover of his 
country. In all that he wrote and all 
that he did and said his conspicuous ob- 
ject was the ennobling of American life. 
To this he devoted his scholarship, his 
time, his experience, the weight of his 
character. Such an example as this in 
our age is of the utmost value in a school 
of learning, where the youth are forming 
their ideals and beginning to shape their 
conceptions of the noblest career for an 
American citizen. Mr. Curtis needs no 
monument, but the friends of the higher 
education can do the Staten Island Acad- 
emy no more lasting service than by con- 
spicuously connecting his name with it. 
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POLITICAL, 

( UR Record is closed on the 2d of December.— 

The latest returns from the national election, 
held on the 8th of November, indicated that 268 
Presidential electors had been chosen by the Demo- 
crats, 150 by the Republicans, and 26 by the Popu- 
lists, or People’s Party, thus insuring the election 
of Grover Cleveland as President, and Adlai E. Ste- 
venson as Vice-President, of the United States. In 
this election twenty-two States were carried by the 
Democrats, thirteen by the Republicans, and five by 
the Populists. In Michigan and Ohio the electoral 
votes were divided between Democrats and Republi- 
cans, and in Kansas and Oregon between Populists 
and Republicans. 

The election of members of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress resulted probably in the choice of 217 Demo- 
crats, 128 Republicans, and 8 Populists; two vacan- 
cies remained unfilled. 

Governors were elected in twenty-three States as 
follows: Colorado, Davis H. Waite, Populist ; Con- 
necticut, Luzon B. Morris, Democrat ; Indiana, Claude 
Matthews, Democrat ; Idaho, William J. McConnell, 
Republican; Illinois, John P. Altgeld, Democrat ; 
Kansas, L. D. Lewelling, Populist; Massachusetts, 
William E. Russell, Democrat; Montana, John E. 
Rickards, Republican; Michigan, John T. Rich, Re- 
publican; Minnesota, Knute Nelson, Republican ; 
Missouri, William J. Stone, Democrat; Nebraska, 
Lorenzo Crounse, Republican; New Hampshire, John 


B. Smith, Republican; North Carolina, Elias Carr, 
Democrat ; New Jersey, George T. Werts, Democrat; 
North Dakota, E. C. D. Shortridge, Populist ; South 
Carolina, Benjamin R. Tillman, Democrat; South 
Dakota, Charles H. Sheldon, Republican ; Tennessee, 
Peter Turney, Democrat; Texas, James 8S. Hogg, 
Democrat; Washington, John H. McGraw, Repub- 
lican; West Virginia, William A. McCorkle, Dem- 
ocrat ; Wisconsin, George W. Peck, Democrat; Wy- 
oming, John E. Osborne, Populist. 

On the 25th of November Sir John C. Abbott re- 
signed his position as Premier of Canada, and was 
succeeded by Sir John Thompson. 

The French cabinet resigned November 28th. 

Despatches from Porto Novo, November 21st, 
stated that the French troops had entered Abomey, 
the capital of Dahomey, without opposition. 

DISASTER. 

November 27th.—Reports were received of the 
destruction by earthquake of the town of La Union, 
Salvador, Central America. Many lives were lost. 

OBITUARY. 

November 11th.—At Clifton, England, Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope, novelist, aged eighty-three years, 

November 26th.—In Algiers, Africa, Charles Mar- 
tial Allemand - Lavigerie, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Carthage and Algiers, aged sixty-six years. 

December 2d.—In New York city, Jay Gould, aged 
fifty-six years. 
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THE DANGER OF BEING 


E had been discussing thoroughness. 

“Now I tell you there’s such a thing as 
being too thorough,” said the Judge. “ When 
I first went on the bench, I determined to 
plumb the law every time. One of the first 
cases that came up before me was a suit, in 
one of my upper counties, for divorce, brought 
by a wife against her husband. The plead- 
ings were all right, and the proof was clear— 
so clear, indeed, that although the defendant 
contested strongly, I became satisfied that 
there was collusion, and dismissed the suit. 
It created a sensation. I reached home feel- 
ing very virtuous. I was sitting on the veran- 


Drawer. 


TOO THOROUGH. 


da next day reading, when a man, evidently 
a countryman, rode up on a thin mule, and 
hitching it to the fence, came in at the gate. 
I recognized the defendant in the divorce suit. 
He was dressed in his ‘Sunday best,’ capped 
by an old beaver, and was carrying a pair of 
saddle-bags over his arm. I invited him to 
take a seat, and he at once began calling me 
‘your Honor.’ 

“*Your Honor,’ he said, ‘I came to see you 
about that divorce suit.’ 

“*Well, what about it? I asked, sharply, 
getting ready to pitch into him; but he was 
so meek I held up. He just shook his head. 
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«“¢Your Honor, that was the cruelest decree 
your Honor ever made. You didn’ know about 
it.or your Honor wouldn’t ’a’ done it. Why, 
your Honor, all that fuss I made was just put 
on. I wanted it just as bad as my wife. Why, 
we had arranged everything, aud we was both 
ready to git married agin directly. We was 
a-goin’ to have a double wedding. She was 
i-goin’ to marry a sto’keeper what makes $300 
a year, and I was a-goin’ to marry a lady as has 
considerable propity. She is got a hundred 
and twenty-three acres 0’ lan’, and two cows, 
and ahoss. She broke off one engagement to 


marry me, and the man is a-suin’ her for breach, 
and now she is a-goin’ to sue me for breach 
too, and I don’t know what to do’; and neither 
“T could hear my 


did I,” said the Judge. 
wife giggling inside.” 

“T once made a mistake myself by trying to 
be very thorough,” said the Governor, shutting 
his teeth down on his Habana, and closing his 
eyes retrospectively. 

“When was it ?” we asked. 

“Not so long ago,” said the Governor. 
“Does any of you think I look like a felon ?” 
he asked. The replies were not unanimous. 
“ Well, I was arrested as one within the last 
two years,” he said. “ When I came into the 
Governorship I thought I would be very thor- 
ough, and one of the first things I investi- 
gated was the convict system. The news- 
papers said I had made promises that I would 
give honest labor a show. Perhaps I had. So 
one day I slipped off by myself and went up to 
the mines to see how the thing was being 
worked when no one was expected. The 
charge had been made that the lessees ran 
things very differently when an investigating 
committee was expected from the way they 
usually ran them, and that ordinarily the treat- 
ment was very harsh. I intended to go down 
into the mines, and I put on an old suit of 
clothes in which I used to hunt occasionally. 
They were torn and muddy, and J congratu- 
lated myself that no one would know me. 

“In the pockets were all sorts of odds and 
ends, such as string, wire, a knife, nippers, 
ete. I got the conductor to let me off the 
train at a crossing, and walked a mile or two 
to the mines. As I got near them, thinking 
I would look over the ground before going 
out into the cleared space, I turned out of the 
path and struck up the hill through the brush. 
I took a survey, and saw a small group of men 
around a fire, one or two of them convicts, one 
or two perhaps visitors, and one a guard with 
a double-barrelled shot-gun across his arm. I 
was thinking of going down, and took a step 
or two, when some one behind me said, ‘ Hold 
on; come back here.’ I turned, and there thir- 
ty steps from me was a guard, an ugly old fel- 
low, long and bony, standing with his shot- 
gun across his arm. ‘What do you want? I 
asked. 

“*T wants you,’ he said, ‘and I wants you 
quick. Come here.’ 
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“T went over, moved rather by curiosity. 
‘Well, what do you want with me?” 

“*T’'m goin’ to take you to the warden,’ he said. 

“* But I won’t go, Isaid. ‘I don’t want to 
go to the warden, and I won’t go.’ 

“*You won't? Well, we'll see if you won't. 
If you don’t, you'll git a load o’ buckshot in 
you,’ he said, dropping his gun, and pulling 
back the hammer slowly. 

“T saw that he had me, and I determined to 
explain. ‘Iam a visitor up here,’ I said. 

“* Yes, no doubt; that’s why I wants you. I 
wants you to finish out your visit. We can’t 
bar to part with you. Walk along thar.’ 

“* But—’ I began. 

** But nothing,’ said he; ‘you don’t want no 
but but this,’ and he gave me a crack with the 
butt of his gun which nearly knocked me over. 
‘March on.’ 

“* Look here; I’m the Governor of the State,’ 
said I, trying to look imposing. 

“He looked at me quizzically. ‘You're a 
pretty-looking Gov’nor, ain’t you? said he. 
‘Well, Gov’nor, I’m glad to see you; I’m gwine 
to help you finish out yo’ term. Walk along 
thar and shet up yer jaw. I’m gittin’ kinder 
tired on it, and I’ve a good mind to let you 
have a load of buckshot anyways, jest to teach 
you manners.’ 

“Well, that old fellow marched me down, 
and made a convict go through my clothes. 
The things in my pockets were proof positive 
of my guilt, of course,and you never heard such 
a lambasting as he gave me in your life, all 
the time keeping a running fire at me, asking 
what I was ‘in for, ete. The circumstantial 
evidence was that I was a burglar, but they 
all agreed I looked like a pickpocket, and one 
man even suggested that I had picked a burg- 
lar’s pocket. That was the worst ofall. Then 
he marched me off to the warden.” 

“ What became of the guard ?” asked one. 

“He’s my manager on my farm,” said the 
Governor, “‘and he still makes me march 
straight.” THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


DIGNITY OF THE CHURCH. 

A CERTAIN bishop (we will call him Bishop 
Jones: in his younger days he had always 
been John Jones to his companions), who pre- 
sided over a diocese in the provinces, was 
known alike for his ‘kindly wit and the dig- 
nity with which he maintained his position. 

One day, while making a tour of his diocese, 
a reception was accorded him in a small out- 
lying country district. As the bishop was 
passing through a doorway, an old veteran, 
without rising from the chair in which he was 
seated, extended his hand, saying, 

“How d’ye do, Bishop Jones ?” 

Whereupon Bishop Jones, with a vigorous 
pull, brought the man to his feet, and replied: 

“When you say ‘How do you do, John Jones,’ 
you may keep your seat if you like; but, my 
dear sir, if you say ‘How do you do, Bishop 
Jones,’ you must rise to your feet to do so.” 
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I've written it, love, with a stiff steel pen; 
For the geese, I understand, 
Are so learned, now, that their quills, I trow, 
Must supply their own demand. 


I've secured it, love, by the aid of glue, 
Instead of a strand of hair, 

Which I cannot obtain, for I see, with pain, 
I have really none to spare. 


I send it to vou by the postman, love; 
For Cupid, I grieve to hear, 

Is afraid of the cold, and has grown so old 
That he doesn’t go out this year. 


But the message is ever the same, my love, 
While the stars their course fulfil. 
Though to me and to you it may seem quite new, 
Tis the old, old story still. 
CaroLine W. LATIMER. 


WANTED TO REPEAT IT. 

A CERTAIN small boy had told a lie. Very 
sadly his mother had reproved him for it, and 
to help him to resist temptation, she said: 

“Now, my boy, if you ever feel like telling 
a lie again, come to mamma, and she will help 
you fight against it.” 

The lad went off with a sober face. Only 
a few moments elapsed, however, before he 
appeared again, and with an eager smile 
said: 

“Mamma, I want to tell a lie. 

“Well, my dear, tell me what you want to 
say,” said the mother. 

“T want to tell that same old lie over again,” 
observed the boy. 


” 


WANTED THE ADDITION FIRST. 


Oscar is a gentleman of color who has had 
the g@od fortune to save something from his 
earnings—in fact, enough to “add a addition 
to his house,” as he putit. Consulting a friend 
on the subject who combines the contractor 
with the architect, he was asked to give the 
dimensions of the desired structure. 

“ Well, boss,” he said, after a few moments 
of deep reflection, “I guess yo’d better make it 
twelve by fo’teen feet, wid de long side ’gainst 
de main house.” 

The contractor figured a few minutes, and 
said: “ Well, here is the estimate with weather- 
boarding for three sides. Of course you will 
not need any weather-boarding on the fourth 
side, against the main house—” 

“Well, boss,” said Oscar, scratching his head 
thoughtfully, “I guess, p’r’aps, on de whole, 
yo'd better put in de wedder-bo’ding for de 
forf side too, for, ye see, I hasn’t built de main 
house yit; I’s only goin’ to build de ‘dition 
now. I shall build de main house when I gits 
more abler.” 
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MR. SCAGGS’S SNAKE STORY. 

“ TaLKIn’ about 
chickens,” said 
Mr. Scaggs, as he 
and several others 
gathered about the 
grocery stove, “I 
seen a snake once 
as was a corker.” 

Incidentally, be 
it said, Mr. Scaggs 
wasalwaysremind. ‘ 
ed of something by 
something not at 
all similar, <A re- 
mark having some 
relation to crops 
would recall to 
Scaggs’s mind a 
story about the 
new church in his native village, while an allusion 
to mowing-machines was as likely to set him talking 
about grand pianos as not. Consequently no one 
said anything. All waited quietly for Mr. Scaggs to 
proceed with his story, which he did. 

“Tt was a regular reptile of a snake, too. I don’t 
know as I know what kind of snake it was. May 
have been a rattler, or maybe he warn’t no more’n 
a blacksnake, except he was sort of green an’ red 
Anyhow he was a reg’lar reptile of a snake, as | 
said. It was ‘long about June, somewhere back in 
the seventies, when I was runnin’ for justice o’ the 
peace—time I'd ’a’ beat Hiram if I'd a-had sense ; he 
beat me by one vote, an’ I was livin’ on the golden- 
rule business those days, doin’ unto others just like 
I hoped they'd do for me, ’nd I voted for Hiram like 
a Christian gentleman, while Hiram voted for his- 
self like a man o’ sense. It was too bad the way it 
happened, because I had a case before Hiram late: 
on, an’ he decided agin me, as wouldn't ’a’ happened 
if I'd been ‘lected ’stead o’ him. I got a keener 
sense 0’ justice than Hiram had; but he’s dead now, 
so I won’t say anything ’gainst him further’n I think 
he was a c’rupt man an’ a disgrace to the bench.” 

“We were talking about chickens, I think, Mr. 
Scaggs,” ventured the grocer. 

“Yaas,” returned Scaggs. ‘The country was full 
of ’em those days, ’nd some of ’em was that pizen- 
ous people didn’t dass drink water out 0’ wells where 
they lived 
within a mile 
of. I seen 
one one Sun- 
day morn- 
in’ crawlin’ 
along thie 
road _hissin’ 
an’ sissin’ at 
everything 
he saw—” 

“A chick- 
en?” asked 
the young 
man who as- 
sisted in the 
grocery. 

“No. You 
are think- 
in’ o’ geese. 
Geese hisses 
an’ sisses. 
We're = dis- 


“HAW! Haw!” 


re 
“SHE WAS TOO SCARED TO WORK.” 
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cussin’ snakes, 
| had four very 
handsome ones 
on my place one 
year, an’ while 
they didn’t lay 
no gold eggs like 
the one in the 
fairy tale, they 
ad d noble with 
their own sort.” 

“ What kind of 
eggs do snakes 
lay 2” asked the 
young man, 

“You're too 
young,” said Mr. 
Seaggs, scornful- 
ly. “When I’m talkin’ o’ snakes, you gas about 
geese ; and when I make a remark about geese, you 
switch off on tosnakes. Say, you ought to know all 
about geese anyhow, ‘less you an’ your relations 
don’t speak. Haw, haw! 

“But, to come back to chickens,” he continued, 
“that snake was about the handsomest reptile of a 
enake I ever see. He wae blue and yaller in spots, 
and he had an eye on him like a gimlet. He could 
bore a hole in a stone wall with those eves o’ his. 
'F I'd ever wanted a collender, I'd ’a’ got that snake 
to sit down an’ look at a tin pan for an hour, an’ | 
believe the tin pan ’d’ a’ been a collender in less ’n 

that. I didn’t 
dass look at that 
snake for fear 
he’d charm me; 
*nd I wasn’t the 
only one as was 
affected that 
way. My wife, 
when she see 
him sittin’ out 
there in the 
yard, gave a yell 
just like as 
though some- 
body ’d stuck a 
knife into her. 
*Twasn’t noth. 
in’ but them 
eyes borin’ right 
“HE STOOD ON THE END OF His TAIL.” through her, so 
I just shut the 
door, ’nd told my wife to go lie down. She was too 
scared to work, Then I went up stairs an’ looked 
at the snake from the attic winder. Soon as he saw 
there wasn’t any human bein’s to be had for break- 
fast, he hauled hisself over to the fence an’ stood 
on the end of his tail an’ looked into the chicken- 
yard, an’ the first thing he see there was my prize 
rooster, The rooster crowed an’ flapped his wings, 
but the snake wasn’t scared o’ that. He sort of 
smiled, as much as to say, ‘Chicken’s good enough 
for me when human bein’s ain’t to be had.’ 

“I sat there watchin’. The rooster was mighty 
game, an’ I felt kind of certain as how if the snake 
ever attacked him he’d lose them eyes in a few 
minutes, an’ leave the country inside o’ the next 
few. The snake must o’ felt that way hisself, be- 
cause he didn’t make no attack. He knew the 
rooster, I guess, so he resorted to stragedy.” 

“To what ?” asked the grocer’s boy. 

“Stragedy,” repeated Scaggs. “Geese ain’t 


“I WENT UP STAIRS.” 
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*quainted with stragedy; but it means tricks, 
When you can’t lick a man with your fists, you may 
be able to knock him out with your brains. That's 
stragedy, and that snake knew enough to know that 
stragedy was the thing for him. 

“ He crawied over the fence an’ down into the yard, 
an’ fixed his eye on the rooster, an’ the rooster fixed 
his eye on him. I'd trained Henry pretty well, un- 
fortunately, an’ one of his principles was never to 
attack first, which caused his death in this p’ticular 
There they sot, eyin’ each other for all they 
was worth, the reptile starin’ at Henry, Henry re- 
turnin’ the look with interest. It was nothin’ but a 
game o’ stunts, with all th’ advantages on the snake’s 
side, *cause Henry’s eves 
bein’ set in sideways he 
had to do the work o° 
two eyes with one. I 
kind o’ noticed that 
Henry’s eye began to 
bulge out, but it didn’t 
*cur to me as that was 
any harm, ’til, by Joe, 
plunk! the eve fell out. 

He’d bulged it out 
fur.” 

“Oh, now, Scaggs—” 
began the grocer. 

“True as I’m sittin’ 
in that chair,” said Scaggs, rising and pointing to 
his vacated seat. ‘“ But he was game, that rooster 
was, ’nd his left eye’d no sooner reached the ground 
than he rever said a word, but turned the other one 
on the snake. The reptile kind o’ grinned, and be- 
gan on th’ other eve, an’ inside o’ two minutes, 
plunk! out went Henry’s other eye; ’nd of course 
that settled Henry, for the minute that reptile see 
Henry couldn’t see, he moved around an’ grabbed 
him by the leg ’nd yanked him off.” 

“That was a game rooster,”’ said the grocer, 

‘‘Yes,” returned the old gentleman. “He was 
game; but he didn’t know nothin’ about stragedy.” 

“The snake was clever too,” said the grocer’s boy, 

“You bet he was,” said Scaggs. “He wasa reg’- 
lar reptile of a snake.” Jonn Kendrick. Banos. 
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“1 SEEN ONE ONE SUNDAY MORNIN’.”’ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


Miss WILKINS has done no better descriptive 
writing than her picture of Amanda Pratt’s 
cottage in the first chapter of Jane Field.’ It 
was like holding a shell to one’s ear to enter 
Amanda Pratt’s parlor. ‘The whole room in 
this little inland cottage, far beyond the salt 
fragrance of the sea, seemed like one of those 
marine fossils sometimes found miles from the 
coast. It indicated the presence of the sea in 
the lives of Amanda’s race. Her grandfather 
had been a seafaring man, and so had her fa- 
ther, until late in life, when he had married an 
inland woman, and settled down among waves 
of timothy and clover.” 

Amanda Pratt and her neighbors are as real 
as if they had been painted by some Yankee 
Meissonier, as true to life as if they had been 
photographed by Sarony or by Cox. Or rather 
not photographs, not portraits, but breathing 
beings are they one and all. 

The words “ To be continued,” at the end of 
“ Jane Field,” in HaARPER’s MaGaZINe for May 
last, came as a surprise, almost as a shock, to 
many readers, Miss Wilkins was so closely 
identified with the great art of writing short 
stories that the intimation that she was to try 
her hand at a novel of what the English call 
“the ordinary three-volume length,” excited 
no little attention. And “Jane Field,” as a 
study of Yankee character, is in many ways far 
in advance of anything Miss Wilkins has yet 
written. It is more than a study of char- 
acter, it is a study of conscience and a study 
of soul. Even Hawthorne himself has never 
surpassed the description of the night of aw- 
ful lonesomeness and morbid haunting fancies 
spent by Jane Field ‘in the deserted house 
she had stolen from its rightful heirs. She sat 
bolt-upright and in total darkness through 
the long hours. She folded her hands primly 
and held up her bonneted head like some de- 
corous and favored caller who might expect, 
at any moment, to hear the heavy step of the 
host upon the creaking stair, and his voice in 
the roem. “She sat there so all night... she 
sat there and never stirred until morning 
broke.” And what she saw and heard and 
thought, realizing fully “the fact which un- 
derlay everything that she had sinned, that 
she had gone over from good to evil, and given 
up her soul for a handful of gold,” are depicted 
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by Miss Wilkins with a vividness and an in- 
trospective power which are very remarkable 
in a writer so young in years and in experience. 


To turn from the chill of New England piety 
to the cheerful and expansive charity of Mr. 
Walter Besant is to face the sunshine. His 
works have long been regarded in America as 
singularly healthful and simple. But in alate 
number of his magazine, “The Author,” he 
makes confession. “ There is an Eye,” he says, 
‘a watchful Eye, upon the morals of the novel- 
ist. In my humble way I have received remon- 
strances which revealed the existence of that 
Eye. Once, only once, I suffered—nay, encour- 
aged—a sailor to kiss a girl in a summer-house; 
only a kiss, nothing more; but it was wrong— 
it was sinful; and I heard of it! ‘I thought,’ 
wrote the indignant Moralist, ‘ that your books 
were safe reading for my daughter. Most prov- 
identially I looked into that one called “ The 
World Went Very Well Then” before placing 
it in my child’s hands. I can only say, may 
God grant you repentance and forgive you.’” 

Turning from this copy of “The Author” to 
HARPER’s MAGAZINE for November, 1888, the 
conductor of these “ Literary Notes” finds to 
his shame that he discovered nothing improper 
in the tale which this British Moralist forbade 
to his (or her) innocent girl. It is true that 
this lamentable lapse occurred in the early 
eighteenth century, when Miss Clarissa Har- 
lowe, and Mr. Roderick Random, and Mr. 
Thomas Jones flourished in England, and when 
the standard of refinement was not exacting. 
But when Mr. Besant, in the seventh chapter 
of The Ivory Gate,’ a story of to-day, suffers and 
encourages his young hero to say to his young 
heroine, “Kiss me kindly —it’s better than 
brandy — kindly ‘kiss me!” he lays himself 
open to further rebuke. 

“ Two gates there are of sleep,” wrote Virgil 
in the Sixth Book of the Zneid, “ whereof the 
one is said to be of horn, by which an easy 
access is given to true visions; the other is 
shining, wrought of white ivory, but through 
it the infernal gods send false dreams to the 
upper world.” Mortimer Collins, a good many 
years after Virgil’s day, put the idea into verse, 
often quoted by our own Bayard Taylor: 
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The oars of Ithaca dip so 

Silently into the sea, 
That they wake not the sad Calypso, 

And the hero wanders free. 

He breasts the ocean’s furrows, 

At war with the world of fate, 
And the blue tide’s low susurrus 

Comes up through the Ivory Gate. 

It is through this shining portal that Mr. 
Besant’s young people see their visions, and 
Collins’s poem doubtless gave him his title. 
The mystery is well sustained, the story has 
an element of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and 
that George Austin was almost justified in kiss- 
ing Elsie when the Ivory Gate was opened 
wide enough for them to catch a glimpse be- 
yond, the daughters of the most indignant pa- 
ternal moralists of England will certainly be 
inclined to maintain, 6 


But if doctrines of Progress and Poverty, if 
stories of capitalist and proletariat puzzle our 
will, it is well to turn our backs on ‘the world 
of men and dwell in the world of nature for a 
breathing-spell. From “ High Summer” and 
“Green Fields,” from “ Rose Gardens” and “ Au- 
gust Lilies,” from “Trees Ablossom” and 
“Wheat Harvests,’ we wander through the 
soft light of “The Moon of Falling Leaves” to 
February “ Snow-fall” and “ Winds o’ March.” 
For these are among the attractive chapter- 
headings of an attractive little volume devoted 
to all-out-doors and to all seasons of the year. 
The title of the book is Field-Farings,* “a va- 
grant chronicle of Earth and Sky,” and the au- 
thor is Mrs. Martha McCulloch Williams, who is 
a close student of the applied sciences of wood- 
craft and meadow-craft, and, perhaps, a stu- 
dent of the works of the men who have studied 
those delightful sciences before her. She makes 
her own Excursions in Field and Forest; she 
gathers her own Locusts and Wild Honey, and 
she Strolls alone by Starlight and Sunshine. 
Now and then she suggests Thoreau, or Bur- 
roughs, or Gibson, without imitating them. 
This new pilgrim of Nature cares more for the 
Meadow than the Forest. “ Green Fields,” she 
says, “are civilization’s hall-mark, and make 
you more in love with Mother Earth than even 
the wooing stateliness of woodland. Especial- 
ly in May when winds are all of balm, and the 
golden sunlight dips down through tender 
new leaves.” The songs of birds, the chimes 
of brooks, the wind-blown stories of spears of 
grass and blades of grain, move her to rhap- 
sody. Rye, “the grain of paradox,” wheat, oats, 
clover, and the grasses, are made to disclose 
their marvellous individuality. ‘“ Field-Far- 
ings” is a book for the hammock as well as for 
the fireside. It may be studied in cities as well 
as in waste places. And even among town sights 
and smells and crowds, when the silvery elec- 
tric light strikes down through tall chimneys 
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and ragged telegraph poles, one can recall the 
white enchantment of “The Moon of Falling 
Leaves,” or feel the ghostly silence of “ Snow- 
fall” in pathless forests, in wide stretches of 
mountain solitude, in lonely field and hamlet. 
And this silence is not desolation. It is prom- 
ise. “Truly,” says the cheerful field - farer, 
“God giveth snow like wool. Without it the 
earth loses in myriads her tender seedlings. It 
brings to her, also, strength, vital force. That 
electric condition, wherein you feel ‘snow in 
the air,’ is marvellously fructifying. So light, 
so white, the thistle-down of winter, it comes 
bearing gifts that shall make all the world 
glad.” 


THIS beneficent snow whitens “a tall knob 
southwest of Chamouni, lying soft and light 
upon the rough slope, as ifa flock of sheep had 
scrambled down the hill-side leaving scraps of 
wool behind them.” This Chamouni is situ- 
ated in the State of Kentucky. It was, for a 
time, the home of An Earthly Paragon,* and 
patches of snow and tall knobs are almost the 
only things it has incommon with the original 
Chamouni at the foot of Mt. Blane. In the 
Kentucky town a man may do what he pleases, 
unless he happen to interfere with his neighbor, 
in which case the readier marksman is usually 
“vindicated.” Guilt is a question of expedi- 
tion. If the malefactor can “skip,” his inno- 
cence is established. If he is caught, his friends 
regretfully admit his criminality. This cer- 
tainly suggests anything but Mr. Howells’s 
dull, honest, sober folk of Vaud; and it is not 
very suggestive, even, of Mr. Allen’s Blue Grass 
yeoman of the same section of our own land; 
though it is equally true, and quite as pictu- 
resque. Mrs. McGlasson will be remembered 
as the author of “ Diana’s Livery,” a clever 
volume published two years ago. “ An Earthly 
Paragon ” is an equally strong and attractive 
story of an equally unknown place and people. 
Chamouni, as the heroine says, affords the on- 
looker the chance to “see the raw material of 
human nature, and find out what men are like 
before civilization has patted and squeezed 
them into false shape.” But in this unfamiliar 
place the familiar forces of love and jealousy 
and cruelty and perfidy and aspiration and 
divinest charity work their will. A woman 
wrecks a life for her pastime; a poor and 
trivial life, it is true, but the loser’s all. A man 
kills a woman by slaying her faith in him. A 
lover, with anointed vision, sees his dissembling 
mistress as one assoiled of blame, “ An Earthly 
Paragon.” 

It is all old, this story of that which hath 
happened since civilization began. But it 
seems all new, as Mrs. McGlasson tells it, with 
humor, and pathos, and tragedy, and the swift, 
strong movement of the born narrator. 
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THERE is nothing but brightness and sparkle 
in Mr. Munkittrick’s little book. Miss S’man- 
thy Ann Ripley, of the White Farm, Spinster, 
by choice, and one of the pleasantest results 
of Timothy’s famous Quest, in discoursing one 
afternoon upon “ poetry-verses” in general, 
and upon “the regular book with covers on 
it and all,” published by the now forgotten 
Seth Pennell, laureate of Buttertown, is re- 
ported to have said, “I couldn’t never read 
poetry myself. It’s so dull, it makes me feel’s 
if I'd been trottin’ all day in the sun. But 
ther’s folks that can stan’ it or they wouldn’t 
keep on turnin’ of it out.” There are folks 
who can stand anything, Miss S’manthy Ann; 
and even you could have stood and have en- 
joyed Mr. Munkittrick’s “ Molasses River,” five 
vividly descriptive stanzas all about a plaint- 
ive saccharine fountain which sings a dulcet 
song as it rises on Sugar Loaf Mountain, and 
tenderly flows along. “The Moon Prince” is 
a fairy story of the present time, but of anoth- 
er planet. Little Johnny, the mundane hero, 
is apparently a first cousin to little Miss Doro- 
thy Carryl, of the Angle-worm’s Attractive 
Home. Mr. Munkittrick’s fun is not confined 
to his verse. In Little Johnny’s story, the 
Squirrel or the Owl or the King of the Cab- 
bages drops into poetry only now and then. 
The authov’s flights of fancy are as ingenious 
as they are amusing; as, for example, the In- 
candescent Coachman, who is “ put out” by 
knocking his hat over his eyes. It is all told 
with immense seriousness. 


THE superlunary virtues of the Moon Prince 
and his companions give place to robust earth- 
ly ones in Mr. Munroe’s story. Boys who have 
shared his adventures in Camp and Dory will 
be glad enough to become his “ Canoemates” 
in his present excursion, and to share his perils 
and his pleasures —on paper—in the Ever- 
glades of Florida. The hero of this latest ex- 
pedition is the son of a naval officer. He was 
born in China, sailed on many seas, and set- 
tled at Key West after his father’s death. He 
knew the secrets of boat-building from stem to 
stern, from keel to truck. He whittled models, 
he drew plans, he designed yachts. When the 
story opens he is seventeen years of age ; hon- 
est, hearty, clean in thought and speech; one 
of the best sailors among the Florida Keys, 
and as much at home among the reefs of those 
southern waters as in his own door-yard. Given 
such a guide and such a companion, a perfect 
yacht to sail in, good weather, good health, 
good conscience, and a good appetite, and Mr. 
Munroe and his “Canoemates” —on paper— 
cannot fail to have a good time, even when they 
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find themselves stranded on a mound island, 
with a single bag of hardtack, and with no 
knowledge of any white settlement existing 
within a hundred miles of them. Here in Chap- 
ter XXIX. we will leave them, assured that no 
boy will rest content until he knows how they 
got into such a scrape, and how Mr. Munroe 
got them out of it. 

The half-dozen stories which Mr. Edward H. 
House has gathered together under the title 
A Midnight Warning, and Other Stories,’ have 
a seriousness of quite another kind. The 
“Midnight Warning” is an episode of the 
Civil War, so graphically told as to stir the 
pulses, even in these weak, piping times of 
peace. It is the story of a boy’s heroism, for- 
titude, and fidelity; virtues which we can 
now see—Heaven be thanked !—to have been 
the monopoly of neither side in that great con- 
flict. This is the kind of “ war story” which 
will do good, and not harm, because it rouses 
no prejudices, keeps alive no rancor, misrepre- 
sents no cause, but makes its appeal to manli- 
ness and conscience. 

The other stories are shorter, but not less 
carefully wrought. They have grace, pleas- 
antness, and that delightful sense of humor 
without which wisdom is in vain. “ Gracie’s 
Godson” is an instance of “ faith cure” in a 
very high sense. If Gracie had been able to 
formulate her moral specific, she would have 
made it, “If you want to get the best out of a 
boy, believe that the best is in him, and let 
him know that you believe it.” This maxim 
has been known to turn out a good working 
rule in many other instances. 


OF as soldierly stuff as the “ Midnight Warn- 
ing” tested, in Lionel Claiborne, did staunch 
little Rose Chadwick prove, in her attack on 
the intrenchments of New York society. An 
ignorant, awkward, inexperienced beauty (how- 
ever worthy she may be), a child of Nature 
and a child of Freedom, whose answer to the 
Tyrant and the Despot is that her bright home 
is in the Setting Sun, has little more hope of 
a welcome from the Four Hundred than the 
Honorable Elijah Pogram himself would re- 
ceive. By what toil and through what mor- 
tifications she won her place it is well for 
every fashionable aspirant to discover. For 
Mrs. Sherwood’s clever little story is an unim- 
peachable manual of etiquette as well, and of 
etiquette builded on the foundation of good 
feeling and right-mindedness. 

In A Man’s Conscience*’ we have another 
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heroine from the Wild West, and the question 
of another international marriage. Here the 
contrast is sharply drawn between the ancient 
peace and dignity of an ancestral] English 
home and the modern monotony and sordid- 
ness of a plebeian prairie farm. What the 
man’s conscience should have impelled him 
to do, whether he was right or wrong in his 
final resolution, which way honor lay when he 
found himself at the parting of the roads, each 
reader will decide for herself. Mrs. MacAlpine 
has told her story with simplicity and force, 
but not as an advocate. 

This cannot be said of Alan Muir, who, in 
his dainty story, Charming to Her Latest Day,‘° 
makes an uninterrupted special plea for “‘ Lady 
Beauty.” He adores her, and he wants the 
whole world to share his enchantment. His 
book is a nice piece of literary work, delicate, 
keen-witted, polished. If one were permitted 
a favorite, after Lady Beauty, choice would 
fall, probably, on that delightful idiot, Eger- 
ton Doolittle, first cousin of Toots, the Only. 
In another sense than that of the Transplanted 
Rose this, too, is a Behavior Book, a sort of 
ethical Manual of Decorum, a spiritualized 
and altogether lofty “How to Win a Hus- 
band,” or “How to be Charming, though 
Plain” sort of vade mecum. The prettiest 
woman may enhance her loveliness through 
its precepts. The least attractive may take 
heart of hope. And if the veteran Note-taker 
had a sweet young daughter of Rose Chad- 
wick’s age, he would certainly present her 
with the volume on her next birthday. 

Verbena Camellia Stephanotis"' would not be 
able to profit by it. She is too sentimental. 
Notwithstanding this idiosyncrasy, one must 
make acquaintance with her, as with all Mr. 
Besant’s people, or be out of the -literary 
world. In his short stories he is seldom at 
his best. But these are good company enough 
for a leisure hour, and if a man is pleasantly 
entertained, he need not look too critically 
at the label on his host’s wine-bottle. 

The heroine of An Exquisite Fool'* is by no 
means sentimental. She keeps a firm hand on 
herself, and her charm seems to lie in her re- 
moteness. She may be said to be one of Henry 
James’s women, and the anonymous story 
shows how much its author has been influ- 
enced by that immensely clever novelist. 
Mrs. Bromley’s life is a tragedy—a tragedy so 
gracefully played by her as elegant comedy 
that her world never finds out the difference, 
and admires her histrionic genius in the belief 
that it is nature. Lidderdale, the hero, if the 
story have a hero, is closely studied and forci- 
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bly drawn. As one lays down the book, why 
does Browning's poem of “ The Statue aud the 
Bust ” seem to make itself the epilogue ? 

The Silent Sea** is a novel less of introspec- 
tion than of action. It is another of the fresh, 


bright Australian tales which come like the 
breath of a west wind into the somewhat un- 
aired spaces of English fiction. 


INDEED, fresh winds seem now to be blow- 
ing through other unaired spaces of English 
literature. Mr.Theodore Child’s beautiful vol- 
ume, The Desire of Beauty,'* is an example of the 
new critical spirit. He put aside conventional 
judgments and traditional views, and sought for 
the essential soul of the Beautiful. Thought- 
fully, but not obscurely, he talked of The Soli- 
tude of the Soul, of The Invention of Beauty, 
of Various Kinds of Criticism, of The Joy of 
Art, of The Error of Realism, and of The Edu- 
cation of the Eye. The artist our philosopher 
regarded as the inventor of beauty, and the 
invention of beauty as defying ultimate analy- 
sis. For no critical tost can ascertain what is 
the vital principle of a work of art, any more 
than chemical tests can surprise the vital prin- 
ciple of nature. Therefore, as Taine las said, 
“We must neither depreciate nor imitate, but 
invent and comprehend. History must be re- 
spectful and art original. We must admire 
both what we have and what we lack. We 
must do otherwise than our ancestors, and 
praise what our ancestors have done.” 

In Various Kinds of Criticism we have 
glimpses of the methods of Johnson, Ruskin, 
Coleridge, Burke, Charles Blanc, Baumgarten 
(to whom we owe the adjective “ esthetic,” 
which has done such good service), of Ville- 
main, Sainte-Beuve, and Taine. This is a 
chapter full of sound thought and fine insight. 
The Error of Realism is a plea for the ideal, 
for the freedom of the constructive imagina- 
tion, which, as Baudelaire says, “has taught 
man the moral signification of color, contour, 
sound, and perfume. It decomposes all crea- 
tion, and with the materials gathered and 
arranged according to rules of which the ori- 
gin can be found only in the most secret depths 
of the soul, it creates a new world, and pro- 
duces the sensation of novelty.” 

Mr. Child’s whole book is inspired by a sin- 
cere reverence for art. His feeling is always 
true, even if his conclusion be not always 
proved. He believed in a future for painting 
as glorious as its past. And, at any rate, he 
said, “Let us console ourselves with the re- 
flection that hitherto, at least, the desire of 
beauty and the courage to pursue it have 
made of this narrow world a rich sanctuary of 
meditation.” 
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